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Art. L—Richard Hooker. 


Bishop Gauden’s Edition of Hooker’s Works, 1662. 
Hanbury’: Edition, 1830. 
Keble’s Edition (Fifth), 1865. 


ONSIDERING his ability and his authority as a guide of 
opinion—pre-eminent to this day in his own Church,’ and 
not unimportant outside of it—it is singular in how undefined 
and doubtful a shape Hooker has come down to us. The 
remark applies both to his personal character and some of the 
more important events of his life, and to the substance and 
scope of his teaching. He owes little to his biographers, and, 
with the exception of Mr Keble, not much more to his editors, 
for a careful representation of him; and if we turn to those 
who have commented on himself or his writings, whether as 
adversaries or friends, the problem originally suggested rerhains 
still in a great measure unsolved. 

His life has been written by two men, Gauden and Walton, 
themselves differing widely in character, and both unfit for the 
task ; and it is quite impossible, with his writings before us, 
to believe him to have been the sort of man they represent. 
The three editions of his writings that are named above are 
the most noteworthy of all, representing as they do the most 

1 Bishop‘Harold Browne’s ‘‘ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles.” Eighth 
Edition, 1868, p. 457. ‘‘ The divine who has been commonly considered as 
the most accredited exponent of the principles of the Church of England.” 
VOL. XXIL—NO. LXXXV. A 
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marked stages towards a full and correct exhibition of what he 
wrote, as far as this can now be hoped for; and of the three 
editors, each would have regarded the others with aversion. 
His support, too, has been claimed by men of the most opposite 
schools. Calvinists and Arminians, Papists and Protestants, 
Sacramentalists and Ritualists, and those who hold these to 
be little better than pagans, Erastians and High-Churchmen, 
Whigs and Tories, all find something in Hooker that is con- 
genial; some principle, or argument, or statement, that fits 
into their system. And it is not a case of vague or subtle 
eclecticism, or that Hooker had reached some deep root of truth 
which enabled him to hold affinity with ramifications spread- 
ing wide apart; it is a case, apparently, of downright contra- 
diction, of conflicting principles asserted with equal directness 
and power, or principles so modified by exceptions that their 
character as principles seems ruined. No school of opinion is 
fairly entitled to claim Hooker; and the question remains, What 
did he really mean? With a mind so keen and so capacious, 
and equipped with such various and accurate learning with 
regard to all forms of thought and systems of argument which 
had previously prevailed, and that could utter itself in such 
clear and powerful language, with not infrequent passages of 
lofty, poetic, and, ardent eloquence, which thrills and enchants 
the reader,—how could such a man present to the world a pro- 
fessed system seemingly so incoherent, or at least so capable of 
misinterpretation? Did he see through his own inconsistencies? 
or did he intend any system at all? if so, what was it ? 

Dr Arnold’ puts the problem in only one of its aspects when 
he says in a letter: 

“I long to see something which should solve, what is to me, the great 
problem of Hooker’s mind. He is the only man that I know, who, hold- 
ing with his whole mind and soul the idea of the eternal distinction 
between moral and positive laws, holds with it a love for priestly and 
ceremonial religion, such as appears in the Fifth Book.” 

Mr Keble takes a much wider view. In his able editorial 
preface, extending to 108 pages, he admits the different accep- 
tations of Hooker which have been already mentioned, and, 
under an obvious, though unconscious, bias from his potent 
church-principles, labours ingeniously to vindicate him from 
the imputation both of Calvinism and of a Romish leaning 


1 Life and Correspondence, 1846, p. 400, note. 
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(referring to James II. having ascribed his popish conversion 
to Hooker more than any other writer) ; to free him from the 
“unpleasant association and discreditable praise” of “ ration- 
alists and liberals of the school of Locke and Hoadly, who are 
never weary of claiming Hooker as the first enunciator of their 
principles ;” and to explain and excuse his theory of the identity 
of church and state, which Arnold has revived and made so 
popular in our own day. The very elaborateness uf Mr Keble’s 
apology is sufficient proof of the necessities of his illustrious 
client. 

The same thing appears if we go back to the later Puritans 
and observe their treatment of Hooker. We pass for the 
present a small pamphlet called “ A Christian Letter,” which 
appeared soon after the first five books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, in which Hooker is attacked as conflicting with most of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and which he thought so important 
that shortly before his death he was meditating and making 
some preparations for a reply,—a task soon afterwards under- 
taken by Dr Covel in his “ Defence.” Coming to the three 
great Puritans, it is curious that Howe, who might have been 
expected from the similarity of some of their themes and tastes 
to be strongly drawn to Hooker, only mentions him once in an 
enumeration of writers on the points of Nonconformity, as if 
he had little regard for him; Owen and Baxter refer to him 
frequently, but in a very different style. Owen is always some- 
what tender and reverential, Baxter sarcastic and contemp- 
tuous; and yet Owen never inclined to Episcopacy in any 
form, while Baxter would have accepted Ussher’s model. In 
his “ Vindication” of his treatise on “Communion with God,” 
Owen quotes Hooker as holding the same views with himself 
“concerning personal election, effectual vocation, justification 
by the imputation of the righteousness of Christ, participation 
of Him, union of believers unto and with His person, derivation 
of grace from Him.”* But with regard to his views of ecclesias- 
tical polity, while wishing “the same moderation, ingenuity, 
and learning unto all that engaged with him,”* he evidently 
regarded him as a special pleader, arguing for a cause against 
his better knowledge,—“ that learned man . . . who, un- 
1 Editor’s Preface, p. cvii. 

2 Works, Goold’s Edition, vol. ii. p. 285. 
3 Ibid, v. xiii. p. 485. 
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happily, was engaged into the defence of such errors as he 
could not but see, and did often-confess to which also he had 
an entrance by an archbishop.”’ Baxter treats him with less 
ceremony. He controverts his scheme of civil government as 
founded on popular consent, and maintains that Hooker and 
other prelatists with like views were the true authors of the 
Revolution and the Commonwealth, while he, notwithstanding, 
warns his readers that he does not mean “ to draw any to 
undervalue his learned writings ;”* and he speaks with con- 
tempt of his argument for Episcopacy, and of his famous 
treatise generally. He accuses him of “ dealing fraudulently 
(through oversight or partiality I know not),” and “ if any one 
will reduce that gaudy treatise into argument, he should 
quickly have an answer.” “If any will reduce all that is in 
Mr Hooker's eight books in tedious discourse into syllogism 
(which is against what I maintain), I believe it will not all fill 
up one-half or one-quarter of a page.”* 

It is interesting and instructive to observe the fluctuation 
of Coleridge’s* views of Hooker in his successive “ Notes” on 
his writings. They afford a striking instance of Coleridge’s 
candour, keen discrimination, and loving nature. Beginning 
with high admiration of “ our incomparable Hooker,” presently 
we find him saying; “ Hooker was so good a man that it would 
be wicked to suspect him of knowingly playing the sophist, 
and yet strange it is that he did not see,” &c. Proceeding to 
note some fallacies in argument, he yet praises his “spirit of 
wisdom and meekness,” but on the next page he insinuates, 
as it were under his breath, in the disguise of Latin, “ Hoc 
argumentum ad invidiam nimis sycophanticum est quam ut 
mihi placeat a tanto viro;” and by and by, growing more 
bold he complains of a want of candour. Then— 

“ Our admirable Hooker was a giant of the race Aristotle versus Plato. 
Hooker was truly judicious . . . tothe tranquil empyrean of idea he 
had not ascended.” “ Childish, but the childishness of the age.” “I begin 
to fear that Hooker is not suited to my nature.” “ If Richard Hooker had 
written only these two precious paragraphs, I should hold myself bound 


to thank the Father of lights and Giver of all good gifts for his exis- 
tence and the preservation of his writings.” “These paragraphs should be 





1 Works, Goold’s Edition, p. 20. 
2 Practical Works, 1838. Christian Directory, part III. 
3 J'reatise of Episcopacy, 1681, pp. 48, 51, 52. 
* Notes on English Divines, 1853, vol. i. 
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written in gold.” And in one of his last notes : “ Writing a year or more 
after the preceding note, I am sorry to say that Hooker's reasoning on 
this point seems to me sophistical throughout.” 


The two latest commentators on Hooker are Principal 
Tulloch’ and Dean Stanley.’ It is needless to say that they 
both handle their theme with admirable literary skill, but we 
venture to think that their analyses and estimates of character 
and of argument are specious and unsatisfactory. At any rate 


1 North British Review, vol. xxvi. pp. 463-504. Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Century, by John Tulloch, 
D.D., 1872, vol. i. pp. 49-53.—By the way, we observe in this book a long 
note, in which Dr Tulloch sharply animadverts on a statement in an Article 
published in this Journal some eighteen months ago, on *‘ Chillingworth.” 
The criticism is flimsy in structure and angry in tone, and closes with a 
piece of vituperation that is unworthy of notice. The question is as to the 
complete honesty of Chillingworth in yielding his subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, as ‘‘ agreeable to the Word of God, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer,” as ‘‘ containing in it nothing contrary to the Word of God,” “‘ that it 
may lawfully so be used, and that he himself will use the form in the said book 
prescribed,” &c. He had previously declared in the most solemn manner, that 
he should be ‘‘ juggling with his conscience, and playing with God Almighty,” 
if he so subscribed. Without altering his sentiments as to the doctrinal 
grounds of his objection to subscription, and abandoning his previous clear 
view of the nature and meaning of the act of subscription, he now took his 
stand on ‘‘ the hollow compromise,” that all that is t is the consistency of 
the doctrine of the Church of England with salvation, and that there is no 
error requiring any man to disturb the peace of the Church or renounce its 
communion. That this is ‘‘a hollow compromise ”’—the expression that is 
complained of—most men of plain sense and honesty are accustomed to 
think. It is especially so in the Church of England, where the subscriber 
has constantly to re-utter his declarations in the public worship of God ; and 
it was especially so in Chillingworth’s case, because his eyes had never been 
fully open to the inconsistency. What Dr Tulloch has to say amounts to 
this, that Chillingworth was at first, ‘‘in all the enthusiasm of a young 
inquirer,” narrowed in his views by ‘‘ an eager spirit of theological enthu- 
siasm,” but that he sobered down into just and rational views. How long 
did the “‘ young inquirer” take to lay aside his enthusiasm? Just two 
years. But passing from Chillingworth, let us put another case. Dr Tulloch 
‘‘knows of a man” (to use Chillingworth’s phrase) who has signed the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Of that Confession Augustinianism is the root 
and fibre. Yet ‘‘this man” publishes in his books that ‘‘the days of 
Augustinian dominance are for ever ended,” and many other statements to 
the like effect. One is curious to know how “‘ this man’s” consistency can 
be made out. And Dr Tulloch, it would seem, has been a little ungrateful. 
It looks as if a train of biographical remark which he pursues in his chapter 
on Chillingworth had been suggested by the Article in this Journal. 

2? Good Words, Jan. 1873. Richard Hooker. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. (A Sermon, with prefatory note, preached at Bishops- 
bourne, Nov. 14. 1872.) 
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their laboured statements sufficiently shew that there is about 
Hooker a nodus vindice dignus, and one which needs much 
pains for its solution. It is plain, too, that the interest in his 
writings, which was great from the first, and which never 
altogether died out, at least among the more learned, in the fol- 
lowing generations, is now revived. Nor is this strange, for 
the old Puritan controversy is itself revived—revived in all 
its forms as regards vestments, rites, offices, doctrines ; revived 
with some important circumstantial differences, but with sub- 
stantial identity; revived with an intensity not surpassed in the 
hottest Puritan times. There was no Mr Miall then, no Dean 
Stanley, no Bishop Colenso, no Professor Huxley, or Professor 
Tyndall; but there was Brownism, comprehensionism, and 
rationalism ; there were the seeds and roots which have grown 
and ripened into the parties and modes of thought of our own 
day. We are again in the midst of the confusions of a forma- 
tive period of the Church of England, necessitating a universal 
excitation of all the other Christian communities in the land. 
The law courts are alive with cases, and the legislature with 
questions, all springing from the crude settlements of Henry, 
Edward, and Elizabeth. The press, now so vastly developed 
from what it was then, teems with publications bearing on the 
old topics. And it is impossible but that the old masterpieces 
of argument shall be made to do fresh service. Cartwright 
and Whitgift, Travers and Hooker, Saravia and Beza, Gillespie, 
Owen, and Baxter, must be listened to again. It is true 
that one overmastering question, the relation of the civil 
magistrate to the kingdom of Christ, the just settlement of 
which promises to be the first effectual step towards a fair issue 
between truth and error on the other great questions, was not 
very fully discussed in the time of Hooker; yet then also 
attempts were made towards its solution, which are still exceed- 
ingly worthy of attention. Let us hope that with the popular 
freedom of our day, with its quickened intelligence and larger 
experience, and, in spite of so much that is discouraging, with its 
deeper earnestness among large sections of our people, the issue 
will be clearer, more just, and therefore more conclusive than 
in the times of the Tudors, the Stuarts, and William of Orange. 


It is proposed in what follows to give some notices of the life 
and character of this great writer, and in a subsequent paper 
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to give some illustrations of his place and teaching as a theo- 
logian, and as an ecclesiastical jurist. 


As already observed, we get little real knowledge of Hooker 
from his biographers. Few dignitaries of the Church of 
England bear a less fragrant reputation than John Gauden, 
bishop of Exeter, and afterwards of Worcester. Beginning 
as a royalist, a trimmer under the Commonwealth, at the 
Restoration he pushed into his high preferments on the 
strength mainly of one particular service to the royal cause. 
This was his having been the author of the famous Eixwy 
Basitixy, or Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude 
and Sufferings, a fictitious composition which seems to have 
been shewn to the king and adopted by him, some touches 
being added by his own pen. As every one knows, this 
pamphlet had an extraordinary fortune, having been univer- 
sally accepted as genuine during the interregnum, and exerting 
no small influence in preparing the nation to welcome the 
Restoration.' This production shewed ability at least, what- 
ever may be thought of the morals of the man who could 
palm upon the nation fictitious meditations and prayers as 
genuine. And there is no want of a certain cleverness in 
Gauden’s Life of Hooker,—cleverness of the sort that carries 
absurdity on its face. Amidst the cares of his new dignity, 
it seemed that another stroke for literary distinction yet 
remained for him. In spme unexplained way he came into 
possession of the long lost seventh book of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and he would now write a life of the distinguished 
author, which had never yet been done, and secure for himself 
immortal honour by bestowing on the world an edition of 
Hooker in every way complete. The publication came out 
in 1662 (only a few months before the poor man’s death) 
with all possible eclat, there being a splendid frontispiece 
and ornamented title-page, and a magniloquent dedication 
to the king. His editing is slovenly and careless. Indeed an 
analysis which he professes to give of the three last books 
of the Polity seems to shew that he had never read them. 
And his “ Life” is of the same slipshod character. Professing 
to give a careful account of Hooker, he is indebted to Fuller 
for all his facts, and even follows him in his mistakes. But 


+ Burnet’s History of his own Times (1753), v. i. pp. 69, 70. 
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his embellishments are his own. He has a way of stringing 
upon a slender thread of fact a variety of glittering disquisi- 
tions and @ priori conclusions regarding his subject, which 
make up nine-tenths of the so-called biography. Amongst 
Gauden’s mistakes he makes Hovker die a bachelor and 
without a will, leaving no property but his books. He “ lived 
a single and unspotted life,” not seeking marriage “as a 
sanctuary of chastity.” He had spent all his means in charity, 
and this he might do, “ having neither wife, nor child, nor any 
kindred.” A little inquiry would have shewn that Hooker 
did make a will, in which he appointed his “ well-beloved wife 
Joan” to be executive and residuary legatee, and bequeathing 
£100 to each of his four daughters. In all he left £1092. 

It was no wonder that Sheldon, then Bishop of London, and 
fast rising to the chief place in the Church, did not like this 
publication. A thorough man of the world, he found himself 
in a ridiculous position from his name having been prominently 
put forward by Gauden in this absurd “ Life ;” and a deter- 
mined enemy of the Puritans, he found in it also some damag- 
ing admissions of imperfections in the Church, and counsels 
to moderation in the new arrangements that had been pro- 
mised by the king to meet the Puritan scruples. He fixed on 
Izaak Walton as the fitting instrument to undo the evil by 
writing a new biography. Walton was already distinguished 
in biography, and from his peculiar temper and habits of think- 
ing, Sheldon well knew that his own objects would not suffer 
in his hands. 

It is impossible not to like and admire the writings of 
“honest Izaac,” as his Episcopal friends (of whom he had 
-many) used to call him, even while you smile at his credulity, 
and condemn his prejudices. He is utterly untrustworthy as 
a delineator of character ; but as a collector of bare facts, prin- 
cipal events, with their dates of time and place, he was careful 
and veracious. In smaller matters, he freely indulges his 
credulous fancy and love of gossip. He has a way, too, of put- 
ting fine speeches into the mouths of his heroes and those 
connected with them ; and these are really so well done, that, 
though mainly fictitious, some portions are in common cur- 
rency as genuine utterances of the men to whom they are 
ascribed. There is an irresistible charm in his style, with its 
quiet dignity, entire absence of affectation, innumerable touches 
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of pathos and quaint humour, and occasional snatches of true 
eloquence in phrases and sentences, But there is an undis- 
guised worship of the man he portrays, an indiscriminate 
eulogy, with always the same qualities held up to view, so 
that it becomes plain we are made to contemplate an ideal 
excellence, an impersonation of the virtues which Walton him- 
self best loved. Humility, meekness, patience, ascetic devout- 
ness, these, if joined with great learning, make up Walton’s 
perfect man. His virtues are all passive; but nevertheless 
they are quite consistent with something the very reverse in 
dealing with men who are not equal admirers of mere passivity. 
It is a merit then to be active enough in condemning and 
trampling down such troublesome people. Thus, in a passage 
which has been quoted by Dean Stanley (“ Essays on Church 
and State”), in his omnivorous appetite for instances of “ com- 
prehension,” Walton describes “the passive, peaceable Protest- 
ants,” as “pleading and defending their cause by established 
laws, both ecclesiastical and civil; and, if they were active, it 
was to prevent those (Romanists and Nonconformists) from 
destroying what was by those known laws happily established 
to them and their posterity.”" These meek, humble men go 
no farther than thinking that the Church is their private pro- 
perty, and were no farther “ active” than to hunt, oppress, im- 
prison, impoverish, banish, and only not directly kill, those who 
ventured to bring in what they thought God’s truth and spiritual 
life demanded, and thus disturb the drowsy calm. In another 
passage he lays down his theory of the peace of the Church : 

“This can never be expected till God shall bless the common people 
of this nation with a belief ‘that schism is a sin, and they not fit to 
judge what is schism,’ and bless them also with a belief ‘ that there may 
be offences taken which are not given ;’ and ‘ that laws are not made for 
private men to dispute, but to obey.’”? 

Like all such superstitious and “passive” people, Walton is 
often flagrantly unjust and indifferent about strict truthfulness 
in his representations, whether in the way of admiration or of 
blame. 

Such was the man who was selected to write the second 
«‘ Life of Hooker,” which immediately superseded the first, and 
has since been prefixed to almost all editions of Hooker's 
Works. Mr Keble and Dean Stanley acknowledge its faults 


Keble, ‘‘ Walton’s Life,” vol. i. p. 33. 3 Ibid. p. 58. 
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in some respects. Mr Keble speaks of “ the peculiar fascina- 
tion, if one may call it so, by which Walton was led uncon- 
sciously to communicate more or less of his own tone and 
character to all whom he undertook to represent ;” and he 
says that “the case of Hooker is that in which the biographer 
has on the whole produced the most incorrect impression of 
his subject.” The “ meekness and patience” which Walton so 
much commends in him, “ were by no means constitutional.” 

“ Like Moses, to whom Walton compares him, he was by nature 
extremely sensitive, quick in feeling any sort of unfairness, and 
thoroughly aware of his own power to chastise it ; so that his forbear- 
ance (which those only can judge of who have acquainted themselves 
with the writings of his opponents) must have been the result of strong 
principle and unwearied self-control. Again, Walton or his informants, 
appear to have considered him as almost childishly ignorant of human 
nature and of the ordinary business of life ; whereas his writings 
throughout betray uncommon shrewdness and quickness of observation, 
and a vein of the keenest humour runs through them ; the last quality 
we should look for, if we judged only by reading the Life.!” In these 
respects, but “in no others, is there any reason, either from his writings 


or from contemporary evidence, to doubt the accuracy of Walton’s 
report.” 


Dean Stanley is rather more free in his dissent : 


“T do not conceal the infirmities which belong both to himself (Hooker) 
and the period.”? “ Severe, lofty, harshly contemptuous, as he sometimes 
was, yet he stands conspicuous amidst the violent contentions of his age 
by the general charity, the common sense, the forbearance with which 
he treats his opponents.” ® 

We have endeavoured to make ourselves acquainted with 
the writings both of Hooker and his opponents, and these 
statements seem to us somewhat partial and defective. Let us 

‘look at Hooker at the more important stages in his life, and as 
he appears in his writings. 

1. The Sermon at St Paul’s Cross.—Mr Keble has much to 
say of “the freedom and courage of Hooker's theological judg- 
ment,” and of his “entire independence of thought, and the 
manner in which he worked his way towards other views than 
those in which he had been trained.”* What, then, were the 
influences, and who were the guides, that might have moulded 
his sentiments? Mr Keble contends that the tendencies of 
his education were all towards Puritanism, extreme anti- 

1 Editor's Preface, pp. ii., iii. 3 [bid. p. 29. 

* Good Words, January 1873, p. 27. ‘ Editor's Preface, p. \xxxviii. 
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Romanism, and Calvinism, and he traces. these to Hooker's 
uncle, Dr Reynolds, and Bishop Jewel. But his account of 
the matter is one-sided and strained. 

Born at Exeter in 1553, the same year that “ Bloody Mary” 
came to the throne, of poor but well-descended parents, and 
giving early tokens of superior mental gifts, Hooker’s “rich 
uncle,” John Hooker or Vowel, Chamberlain of that city, was 
induced to promote his education, in which he was by and by 
aided by a pension from Bishop Jewel. At fifteen he went to 
Oxford, and came under the care of Dr Cole, President of 
Corpus Christi College, the famous Dr John Reynolds being 
his tutor. Jewel seems to have had a peculiar liking for the 
young student, and on his recommendation Bishop Sandys 
(afterwards Archbishop of York) made Hooker, then in his 
nineteenth year, tutor to his son Edwin. To Edwin Sandys, 
George Cranmer (grandnephew of Archbishop Cranmer) was 
soon added ; and these two pupils continued to be Hooker's 
warmest friends to the end of his life. The persons above 
named are all who are known to have been at all closely asso- 
ciated with him till the end of his college career ; and of these 
it may perhaps be said that all were disposed to that extreme 
anti-Romanism which Mr Keble means. John Hooker and 
Jewel were friends through their common acquaintance with 
Peter Martyr at Strasbourg; but it may be noted (what Mr 
Keble overlooked) that John Hooker could not have been con- 
spicuous as a Protestant in the days of Mary, and in his posi- 
tion, without suffering for it, of which we hear nothing. Jewel 
and Reynolds were the most distinguished Protestant cham- 
pions of their day. Coles’ appointment as President of Corpus 
Christi College had been violently resisted by the Popish party, 
a party that still maintained intrigues and disturbed the college 
in Hooker's time ; and it was probably at their instance that 
he and his tutor, with some others, were at one time expelled, 
the expulsion, however, lasting only a month. Cole and Rey- 
nolds were Nonconformists, but of a moderate type—Rey- 
nolds, from his ability and almost unequalled learning, being 
the leader of that section of the Puritans. Jewel and Sandys 
were also against the vestments and rites; and probably all 
together were admirers of Calvin, and adherents to his doc- 
trine. But in scarcely any of them would Hooker see any 
bright example of thorough consistency such as it would be diffi- 
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cult to resist. Jewel in his later years, and Sandys after he 
reached the bench—and it was then that Hooker was con- 
nected with them—became bitter opposers of the Puritans. 
Reynolds, with whom Hooker was intimate to the last, con- 
sulting him about his book, was thought to have been over- 
awed by King James and the bishops in the Hampton Court 
Conference, and to have betrayed the Puritan cause; and Mr 
Keble leaves altogether out of view the strong current of court 
influence in those days, which carried so many off their feet. 
It did not require much courage to float with the tide, as far 
as anti-Puritanism was concerned. If we accept the theory of 
Hooker’s stand-point, which Mr Keble himself partly admits, 
namely, that he resolved to defend the existing state of things 
in the Church—Vestments, Liturgy, Catechism, Articles, Royal 
Supremacy, and all—it will perhaps appear that he was inevit- 
ably led, with his keen perceptions of logical consistency, into 
those relations towards Romanism and Calvinism, and also civil 
politics, that are seen in his writings. 

When in his twenty-eighth year, he received the distinction 
of being called to preach at St Paul’s Cross, London. It was 
“customary for the Bishops of London. to summon up from 
the universities, or elsewhere, persons of the best abilities to 
preach those public sermons, whither the prince and court and 
the magistrates of the city, besides a vast conflux of people, 
used to resort.”* Walton tells us that exceptions were taken to 
“a point of doctrine delivered in his (Hooker’s) sermon, which was ‘ that 
in God there were two wills—an antecedent and a consequent will: His 
first will, that all mankind should be saved ; but His second will was, 
that those only should be saved that did live answerable to that degree 

of grace which He had offered or afforded them.’” “This seemed” Walton 
innocently continues, “ to cross a late opinion of Mr Calvin’s.”? 

We shall look at this more fully afterwards. Meanwhile the 
incident shews the extreme jealousy with which any apparent 
departure from Calvinism was as yet viewed in the Church of 
England, and is also an instance of the dubiety of language— 
the “ gliding sentences ””—to use a phrase of Hooker's, which 
he repudiates indeed, but which often mark his statements. 
The distinction between the antecedent and consequent will 
of God is capable of a Calvinistic use, and has been so used ; 
but as invented by the schoolmen and adopted by Arminians, 


1 Strype, “‘ Life of Aylmer,” 201. Quoted by Keble. 
 “Walton’s Life,” pp. 22, 23. 
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it overthrows Calvinism.’ Almost the same language was em- 
ployed by Dr Baro at Cambridge, a few years later, for which 
he was called to account, and which gave rise to the Lambeth 
Articles, in which Calvinism is asserted in the strongest terms. 
But Hooker was acquitted on this occasion by Bishop Aylmer, 
who was one of his hearers,? and it is probable that his sermon 
was marked by such a practical turn, and by so much ability, 
that, for the sake of this he was forgiven some freedom of 
speculation and the use of some questionable language. The 
same tendencies as this sermon seems to have shewn are seen 
in all his writings. 

2. His marriage. It is at this point that Walton is most 
incredible, but at the same time most amusing. It seems there 
was a 


“¢Shunamite’s house,’ where lodgings were provided for the St Paul’s 
Cross preacher. To this house Mr Hooker came so wet, so weary, and 
weatherbeaten ... and at this time also such a faintness and fear 
possest him, that he would not be persuaded two days’ rest and quietness, 
or any other means could be used to make him able to preach his Sunday’s 
sermon ; but a warm bed, and rest, and drink, proper for a cold, given 
him by Mrs Churchman (the landlady), and her diligent attendance added 
unto it, enabled him to perform the office of the day.” ... “Mrs 
Churchman’s kindness was so gratefully apprehended by Mr Hooker, 
that he thought himself bound in conscience to believe all that she said, 
so that the good man came io be persuaded by her ‘that he was a man 
of a tender constitution, and ‘that it was best for him to have a 
wife that might prove a nurse to him ; such an one as might both pro- 
long his life and make it more comfortable, and such an one she could 
and would provide for him, if he thought fit to marry.’ And he, not 
considering that ‘the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light,’ but, like a true Nathaniel, fearing no guile, 
because he meant none, did give her such a power as Eleazer was trusted 
with (you may read it in the book of Genesis) when he was sent to choose 
a wife for Isaac ; for even so he trusted her to choose for him, promising 
upon a fair summons to return to London and accept of her choice ; and 
he did so in that or about the year following. Now the wife provided 
for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him neither beauty nor 
portion ; and for her conditions, they were too like that wife’s which is 
by Solomon compared to ‘a dripping house,’ so that the good man had 
no reason to ‘ rejoice in the wife of his youth,’ but too just cause to say 
with the holy prophet, ‘ Woe is me, that I am constrained to have my 
habitation in the tents of Kedar.’” * 





! Turretin, Loc. iii. Qu. 16. 
* Hooker’s ‘‘ Answer to Travers.” Keble v. iii. pp. 576, 577. 
3 “Walton’s Life,” pp. 22-24. 
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No man with the least perception of character, and who has 
read Hooker with attention, can believe this story. It is very 
possible for a man of talent, perhaps still more a man of genius, 
to be befooled by a woman; but then he must want some 
qualities which Hooker undeniably had,—his strong sense, his 
“ judiciousness” (that is, his perfect appreciation of circum- 
stances and of what is needful to be done to gain his ends), 
his thorough self-control, and above all his humour. The last 
named powerful element—the sense of the ludicrous, with its 
keen quick perception of the realities both of character and cir- 
cumstances—is perhaps of all things the best safeguard against 
imposture. We think we can tell a much more likely story 
of Hooker’s marriage than Walton does ; and we have about 
as much right, writing as he did sixty-five years after Hooker’s 
death, from mere traditional gossip, coming down through 
the troubled time of the civil war and the commonwealth. 
Hooker's sermon at St Paul’s Cross was a trial to him, and 
this was terribly enhanced by the condition he found himself 
in on reaching London. The trial over, he reflected on the 
blessings of domestic care and female ministrations. He saw 
Joan Churchman going about the house, and, not perhaps 
without some matchmaking wiles on the part of the mother, 
his fancy rested upon Joan as a desirable helpmate. The idea 
dwelt in his mind and gathered force, and about a twelvemonth 
after was realised. Voila tout. 

With this bad beginning, Walton will have it that Hooker’s 
wedded life was unhappy, and that all the fault was on the 
wife’s side, whilst on the husband’s there was nothing but the 
meekness of Moses and the patience of Job. A piteous case 
is made out : 


“ By this marriage the good man was drawn from the tranquillity of his 
college ; from that garden of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet 
conversation, into the thorny wilderness of a busy world ; into those 
corroding cares that attend a married priest and a country parsonage,” &c. 


The fact is, as we have already seen, his college was a hotbed 
of faction and intrigue ; but there is reason to believe that 
the living of Draiton Beauchamp, to which he had been pre- 
sented, was a poor ome. Hereupon Walton gives a lugubrious 
account of a visit Hooker received, about a year after his 


entrance on his parsonage, from his former pupils, Sandys and 
Cranmer : 
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“They found their revered tutor ‘ with a book in his hand (it was the 
Odes of Horace), he being then, like humble and innocent Abel, tending 
his small allotment of sheep in a common field, which he told his pupils 
he was forced to do then, for that his servant was gone home to dine, 
and assist his wife to do some necessary household business. When his 
servant returned and released him, then his two pupils attended him 
unto his house, where their best entertainment was his quiet company, 
which was presently denied them, for ‘ Richard was called to rock the 
cradle’ ; and the rest of their welcome was so like this, that they stayed 
but till the next morning, which was time enough to discover and pity 
their tutor’s condition.” 


At parting Cranmer expressed his sorrow for the poorness of 
his parsonage, and especially that his wife did not prove a 
more comfortable companion. To which Hooker replied : 

“ My dear George, if saints have usually a double share in the miseries 
of this life, I that am none, ought not to repine at what my wise Creator 


hath appointed for me, but labour (as indeed I do daily) to submit mine 
to His will, and possess my soul in patience and peace.”' 


Now we really must say something for Mrs Hooker, to redress 
the balance unfairly weighted by Walton’s partizanship. That 
Hooker was unhappy in his marriage, and that his wife was so 
unworthy, there is, with the exception of a single circumstance, 
no proof besides Walton’s gossip,—the evidence goes quite the 
other way. Hooker was not unhappy—the whole tone of his 
writings is against it; two letters to Reynold’s remain with 
every likelihood of their being his, which are full of fun, and 
contain some pleasant enough allusions to his domestic condi- 
tion ; and his whole subsequent conduct is the very opposite 
of that of a broken-spirited man, suffering daily from a thorn 
in the flesh,—it is full of courage and energy. Add to this 
the evidence of the provisions of his will, in which he made his 
“well-beloved wife Joan Hooker” his “sole executor” ‘and 
residuary legatee, his father-in-law and Edwin Sandys being 
“overseers.” Almost all his property is devised to his family, 
and the family connections are thoroughly maintained? Then, 
as to how Sandys and Cranmer found him, if Hooker would 
be a husband and a father, with a scanty maintenance, there 
is nothing very surprising in his being called to rock the cradle, 
nor is there anything degrading. Zouch, the biographer of 
Walton, tells a story of Melancthon being found one day by a 
friend, with one hand rocking his child’s cradle, and with the 


1“ Walton’s Life,” pp. 25, 26. 2 [bid. Appendix, Note, p. 89. 
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other holding a book he was reading. And for the scene in 
the field and the whole menage, no one who remembers 
Macaulay’s description of the state of the clergy in this and 
succeeding reigns, in his famous third chapter, will feel at all 
astonished. Then what sort of a husband was Hooker likely 
to make? The extreme change in his habits from the monastic 
life of his college, with its male companionship and entire 
independence of household provision and management, and 
his ardent devotion to study, tending to destroy all freshness 
of tone and leave him only jaded and weary when he left his 
books to join his wife, must have made him a rather trying 
husband to any woman with a spice of sensibility and spirit. 
The simple circumstance already alluded to, which looks ill for 
Mrs Hooker, is that she re-married three months after Hooker’s 
death. This seems to shew such a want of regard for the 
husband of twenty years standing and the father of her chil- 
dren, and even for the common feeling of decency, that we are 
led to the idea of at least a trivial and fickle nature. ~It has 
been suggested that she may have been a Puritan, as her 
second husband seems to have been one—a conjecture which 
might account for much estrangement of feeling in those hot 
times.’ But for this there is no ground except that she and one 
of the daughters are supposed to have married Puritans, while 
against it there is the will appointing Churchman, Mrs Hooker’s 
father, joint-overseer with Sandys, a strong anti-Puritan. And 
that there was any real estrangement at all rests entirely on 
Walton’s traditionary gossip ; while, on the contrary, besides 
the strong indications of affection and confidence in the will, 

Hooker repeatedly speaks of women in his Polity, even Puritan 
’ women, and always—not merely without asperity, but with 
tenderness and respect, and with an easy assertion of conjugal 
subordination.? On the whole, it may seem that all that can 
be affirmed is a certain want of congeniality in his conjugal 
relations. But conjectures are fruitless where the facts are 
so few. 

3. Hooker's quarrel with Travers. Immediately after his 
visit to his old tutor, Sandys applied to his father, by this time 
archbishop of York, to get him appointed to a better living, 
and an opportunity soon occurred. By the death of Richard 

1 Note in Hanbury’s Edition. 
* Keel. Pol, Pref. iii. 13, Book v. lxii, 2 ; lxiii, 2, 
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Alvey; commonly called in reverence and affection, Father 
Alvey, the place of Master of the Temple fell vacant. It was 
a distinguished post, the congregation consisting of lawyers, 
accustomed to take a deep interest in the discourses of their 
preachers. 


“Here” says Fuller, “ would one on Sundays have seen as many writers 
as hearers. Not only young students, but even the gravest benchers 
(such as Sir Edward Coke and Sir James Altham then were) were not 
more exact in taking instructions from their clients, than in writing 
notes from the mouths of their ministers.” ' 


The succession to Alvey, which was in the gift of the queen, 
was sought for their nominees by two men of the highest 
consequence in her court—the Lord-Treasurer Burghley, and 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury. Burghley’s nominee was 
his family chaplain and tutor to his son, Walter Travers, who 
had for some years acted as afternoon lecturer under Alvey, 
with much acceptance on the part of the congregation. Whit- 
gift’s nominee was Dr Bond, the queen’s chaplain. For Travers, 
besides his high personal merits, the dying wish of Alvey and 
the wish of the bulk of the congregation were pleaded. But 
the case was hopeless. Travers was about the most distinguished 
Puritan then living, less active and managing than Cartwright, 
but excelling him perhaps in learning and eloquence, and cer- 
tainly in temper. Ten years before this he had published a 
work on Church Discipline and the aberrations of the Church 
of England from the Scriptural model, held in the highest 
esteem by his own party, and proportionally disliked by 
Whitgift. From all accounts, and from his writings, we should 
judge him to have been marked by a certain soft and pensive 
dignity of manner, of keen but governed feelings, amiable, 
winning, and unvengeful, quietly stedfast and courageous, but 
sometimes misjudging in upholding and promoting what he 
believed to be truth and duty. Whitgift used all his influence 
with the queen against his appointment to the Temple; and 
she, not wishing to disoblige either of her important suitors, 
gave the place to Hooker, who had been recommended by 
Archbishop Sandys. 

Whatever expectations Hooker’s friends formed of an addi- 
tion to his comfort in his new sphere, from its better emolu- 
ments (though these were not large), from the fair field for his 

1 Fuller’s ‘‘Church Hist.” vol. iii. p. 128. 
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great powers, and the advantages of metropolitan society, were 
speedily shewn to be erroneous. The congregation of the 
Temple Church were not likely to relish the way of his 
coming amongst them; they were too intelligent, had too 
much religious earnestness, and too much of the Puritan 
leaven, to like that the man of their own choice should be so 
imperiously set aside. Accordingly we are told that the con- 
gregation “ebbed in the forenoon and flowed in the afternoon,” 
Hooker being the preacher with the small audience. His style 
of preaching was not of a sort to undo the prejudice, and was 
in unhappy contrast with that of his lecturer. 

“Mr Hooker's voice was low, stature little, gesture none at all, standing 

stone-still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his body were the emblem of 
his mind, immovable in his opinions. Where his eye was fixed at the 
beginning, it was found fixed at the end of his sermon. In a word, the 
doctrine he delivered had nothing but itself to garnish it. His style was 
long and pithy, driving on’a whole flock of several clauses before he 
came to the close of a sentence. So that when the copiousness of his 
style met not with proportionable capacity in his auditors, it was un- 
justly censured for perplexed, tedious, and obscure. His sermons 
followed the inclination of his studies, and were for the most part on 
controversies and deep points of school divinity. Mr Travers’s utterance 
was graceful, gesture plausible, matter profitable, method plain, and his 
style carried in it sxdolem pietatis, ‘a genius of grace’ flowing from his 
sanctified breast.” ? 
But there was far more than this; it was soon noticed that 
there was a difference in the matter of the preachers as well as 
in their style ; and still more, that they were deliberately con- 
troverting each other’s doctrine from Sunday to Sunday. 
“The pulpit spake pure Canterbury in the forenoon, and 
Geneva in the afternoon.”* We fancy the congregation now 
flowed equally at both diets. This seems to have gone on for 
about a year, without personal bitterness in what was said, but 
of course with great discomfort, when Whitgift suddenly 
interposed, and authoritatively prohibited Travers from preach- 
ing. The prohibition was total, applying to every function and 
every place, and it was executed with an insolence that was 
characteristic of the man. 


“ As for Travers’s silencing,” says Fuller more suo, “many who were well 








* Fuller’s “‘ Hist.” ii., p. 128. 
? Fuller’s ‘“‘ Worthies,” p. 264. This is epigrammatic but incorrect. It was 
not ‘‘pure Canterbury ” at that time to deflect by a hairsbreadth from Cal- 
vinism, and it was of this that Hooker was accused by Travers. 
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pleased with the deed done were offended at the manner of doing it. 
For all the congregation on a Sabbath in the afternoon were assembled 
together, their attention prepared, the cloth (as I may say) and napkins 
were laid, yea, the guests set, and their knives drawn for their spiritual 
repast, when suddenly, as Mr Travers was going up into the pulpit, a 
sorry fellow served him with a letter, prohibiting him to preach any 
more. In obedience to authority (the mild and constant submission 
whereunto won him respect with his adversaries), Mr Travers calmly sig- 
nified the same to the congregation, and requested them quietly to depart 
to their chambers. Thus was our good Zaccheus [he means Zacharias] 
struck dumb in the Temple, but not for infidelity—impartial people 
accounting his fault at most but indiscretion.” 

This affair was not likely to do Hooker any good. In point 
of fact it embittered his life and spoilt his ministry as long as 
he remained in the Temple; and what was about equally 
bad, it bound him in close league with Whitgift—a man, the 
whole energies of whose narrow soul were expended in stamp- 
ing out Puritanism, and maintaining the queen’s Church as it 
stood by her will at the cost of the spiritual life of the nation. 
All this is too plain from the further progress of Travers’s case. 
He immediately addressed a “Supplication” to the Privy 
Conncil, defending himself from the charges on which the pro- 
hibition was professedly founded, and asking only a fair hear- 
ing before being absolutely deprived of his ministry and the 
means of living. The charges were: that he was not lawfully 
ordained ; that he was preaching without a license ; and that he 
had broken an order of the queen’s (published twenty years 
before), by which false doctrine was not to be publicly refuted, 
but reported to the ordinary. Travers maintained that he had 
been duly ordained in the Low countries ; that the eatholicity 
of the Church forbade re-ordination ; and that such ordination, 
and even Popish ordination, was reeognised by the Statute of 
the 13th of Elizabeth (1562); that for license, he had two 
letters to the Temple Church from the Bishop of London ; and 
as regarded the violation of the order against public refuta- 
tions, that it was only after using all private methods of con- 
ference, counsel, and entreaty, and spurred by the necessity of 
immediately refuting the rank errors preached by Hooker, he 
had broken the order, and that his conduct at the worst could 
only be judged to amount to an indiscretion, not requir- 
ing so heavy a punishment as the absolute deprivation of his 
ministry. He altogether repudiated motives of spleen and envy 
1 Fuller's ‘‘ Hist,” iii. p. 129. 
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arising from Hooker having obtained the Mastership. They 
were closely connected by the marriage of near kindred, and he 
had every wish to live on brotherly terms with him. The 
account he gives of Hooker's behaviour in the conferences held 
with him, and in re-opening the controversy Sabbath after 
Sabbath, of set purpose and without call from his text, and on 
the day of the serving of the prohibition still insisting on the 
theme, “ promising to himself and to untruth a victory by my 
(Travers’s) silence,” and “ being not to be answered any more,” 
certainly produces an impression unfavourable to Hooker. It 
looks as if he had allowed himself to be deeply wounded some- 
how, partly, perhaps, by the obvious preference of the congre- 
gation for Travers, and partly by an assumption, or supposed 
assumption, of spiritual superiority on the part of Travers, And 
it seems that Hooker knew at least of the coming prohibition, if 
he had not actually given occasion for it by a complaint to the 
Archbishop. ' 

The controversy had made much noise both at Court and in 
the city ; and when it was carried into the Privy Council, 
where Whitgift had not a few opponents of his Church mea- 
sures, and Travers many friends, there was much sympathy 
for the silenced preacher. But Whitgift’s policy was not to be 
arrested or altered by the whole Council put together. He 
knew very well that Burghley, Walsingham, and the rest, stood 
in wholesome dread of the queen’s anger, and would keep 
within very narrow limits in muttering their discontent ; and 
he knew equally well that the queen would never fail to sup- 
port him in the cause he was pursuing, whatever lengths 
almost he might go. Moreover the matter properly belonged 
to the High Commission, and there Whitgift had it all his own 
way. Besides, what was the silencing of a Puritan minister ? 
The merest trifle—the only peculiarity in the present case 
being that Travers was at the head of the whole faction, 
which just made it the more happy a circumstance that he had 
himself given ostensible occasion for striking him down. Ere 
long, however, it turned out that there was a vow populi which 
was less easily put down than the remonstrances of the Council. 
Travers’s paper somehow got abroad, written copies were 
handed about, and Hooker's reputation (the Archbishop’s also, 
no doubt, but he was casehardened) suffered not a little. At 


1 « Travers's Supplication to the Council,” Keble, vol. iii. 
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last something seemed needful to be done to change the 
current of popular opinion, and Hooker accordingly drew up 
his paper called his “ Answer to the Supplication,” in the form 
of a letter or address to Whitgift. ' 

Nowhere does Hooker shew more skill and power in debate 
than in this paper, which exhibits all the characteristic turns 
and modes of argument that were afterwards so often used in 
a larger field. But it was hardly fitted to produce the popular 
effect which was desired. Able and convincing, it has too 
much of the special pleader; and in the latter part it is 
marked by a want of generosity, a cruelty, that is inexcusable. 
Assuredly it does not sustain the personal delineation that 
Walton would impose on us,and after Walton many others, from 
Hallam to Keble, and latest of all, Dean Stanley. According 
to these writers, Hooker mingles “like a knight of romance 
among caitiff brawlers, with arms of finer temper, and worthy 
to be proved in a nobler field.”? If not constitutionally, he is 
yet (what is perhaps better), by rational and religious principle, 
the meekest and humblest of men (Keble), and his utterances 
of charity and forbearance have become proverbial (Stanley). 
Scorn, sarcasm, the sardonic grin, cool smiling but concen- 
trated hostility, taking advantage of every weak point of his 
adversary, pressing every advantage to the uttermost—all 
these are seen in this paper. Though these qualities do not 
in themselves argue meekness and humbleness, they might, 
within certain limits, be forgiven in a heated controversy ; but 
what shall we say to a deliberate and triumphant rivetting on 
poor Travers the manacles of Whitgift’s prohibition, that took 
away from him both his ministry and his bread! Hooker says 
nothing of the charges of a want of lawful ordination and of a 
license to preach. On these points Travers had made a-good 
defence ; but on the point of violating the order against public 
refutations, Travers was, technically at least, at an obvious dis- 
advantage ; and Hooker, though it made no part of his own 
defence, employs, page after page, his utmost force of ridicule 
and logic to destroy every shadow of an excuse that Travers 
had advanced. He concludes his paper with one of those 
eloquent perorations on behalf of peace and charity which are 
so nauseous when they come from men backed with authority, 

' Keble, vol. iii. 
? Hallam’s ‘‘ Constitutional Hist. of England,” c. iv. 
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which they are determined to use against men who declare 
themselves bound in conscience to maintain their own cause. 

Such appeals to peace and charity are frequent in the 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity ;” and as Dean Stanley makes much of 
them, let us look at the samples he has produced. The first 
instance he gives of Hooker's “ general charity, common sense, 
forbearance, with which he treats his opponents,” is bis treat- 
‘ment of Calvin. “No one more strongly repudiated than he 
some of the main tenets of the theology of Calvin, yet no 
English divine has ever pronounced on that ‘great unlovely 
character’ a nobler, a more touching eulogy.”’ We shall after- 
wards speak of Hooker's relation to Calvinism, only remarking 
at present that Mr Keble has some difficulty in clearing him 
from the charge of belonging to that school. The eulogy on 
Calvin’ is doubtless finely expressed, and amply merited ; but 
it is painful to find it followed by a narrative of Calvin’s pro- 
ceedings in setting up Presbyterial government at Geneva, 
which represents him as acting simply from prudent policy ; 
while, in his writings, he contends for it as resting on the foun- 
dation of apostolical example and the Word of God. Indeed 
from Hooker’s writings generally, especially the new portions 
which Mr Keble has recovered, his admiration for Calvin seems 
to have been reluctant, if he did not rather feel resentful 
of his influence in the Church of England in Edward’s time, 
and desirous of producing something that might displace his 
“Institutes” in England, a desire fulfilled in the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” The next instance is this: 

“To the Puritans, against whom he wrote, he acknowledged that it 
was impossible to find better men than those who were amongst them. 
* [ am persuaded that of them with whom in this cause we strive, there 
are whose betters amongst men would be hardly found, if they did not 
live amongst men, but in some wilderness by themselves.’ ”3 

That is, they are most excellent men, but at the same time 
fools, and only troublesome and useless. One is here reminded 
of Dean Stanley’s own similar left-handed compliment to the 
Scottish Reformers and Covenanters in his Edinburgh Lectures, 
which provoked the memorable retort of Dr Rainy : 


“ What fools! what utter arrant fools! what unchristian fools, that 
? Sermon in Good Words, p. 29. 

? Prefave to ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.” Keble, vol. i. pp. 127, 128. 

* Sermon, p. 29. ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,” i. xvi. 6. 
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cursed the history of their country with the miseries, the divisions, the 
arrested development, the interrupted Christian activities, not for a prin- 
ciple, not even for a false principle, but for’a mere doggedness, which 
only fell into the mistake of supposing that it served a principle !” ! 
And this sort of compliment gives a brilliant exhibition of 
Christian charity! Can Christian charity be so very good a 
thing, after all, when it may be splendidly illustrated at so 
cheap a rate? The next instance is equally liable to question : 
“ And yet again, there is that remarkable saying, now almost passed 
into a saying as of Holy Writ, ‘There will come a time when three 
words uttered with charity and meekness shall receive a far more 


blessed reward than three thousand volumes written with disdainful 
sharpness of wit.’ ” ? 


A true saying, and clothed in Hooker’s customary imperial 
raiment. But in what connection is it used? It is applied to 
Cartwright, the defender of the Puritan cause against Whit- 
gift. “ Concerning the defender of which admonitions, all that 
I mean to say is but this: There will come a time,” &c. He 
takes credit for saying no more, whereas saying what he did 
say and saying no more, implied most glaring partiality and 
essential untruth. Grant that Cartwright wrote his famous 
Replies with “disdainful sharpness of wit,” how did Whitgift 
write? Was he the shining example of “charity and meek- 
ness” to be set over against Cartwright’s bitterness and pride? 
If not, why is Cartwright alone put in the scales of Hooker's 
righteous balance, and Whitgift left to stand by untried, as if 
~ his excellence needed no testing? The books of the two men 
remain, and the judgment of impartial readers is and must be, 
that there is little to choose between them with regard to 
“ charity and meekness,” or “ disdainful sharpness of wit.”* It 
would have been well for Hooker’s fame amongst those who 
judge for themselves by the force of evidence, and’ are not 
carried away by the current of a vague conventional admira- 
tion, if in this and a thousand other instances he had acted on 
his own professed rule (which forms another topic in Dean 
Stanley’s eulogy), “ being persuaded of nothing more than we 
are of this, that whether it be in matter of speculation or of 

1 “Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland,” &c., by Robert Rainy, 
D.D. Edinburgh, 1872. 

2 Dean Stanley’s ‘‘Sermon.” Hooker's ‘‘ Preface.” Keble, vol. i. p, 142. 


% See Hallam, ‘‘ Constitutional Hist.,” c. iv.,.and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays,’» 
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practice, no untruth can avail the patron and defender lung, 
and that things most truly are likewise most behovefully 
spoken.” ' 


“¢Think ye are men’ (this was his advice to the theological dispu- 
tants of his time ; it would almost seem a prelude of the well-known 
saying of the mighty ruler of the next generation, conceived in a more 
serious spirit) ; ‘deem it not impossible for you to err ; sift impartially 
your own parts, whether it be force of passion or vehemency of affection. 

If truth do anywhere manifest itself, seek not to smother vit 
with glossing delusions ; acknowledge the greatness thereof, and think %t 
your best victory when the same doth prevail over you. . . . Far 
more comfort it were for us (so small is the joy we take in these strifes) | 
to labour under the same yoke, as men that look for the same eternal 
reward of their labours, to be joined with you in bonds of indissoluble 
love and amity ; to live as if our persons being many our souls were but 
one, rather than in such dismembered sort to spend our few and wretched 
days in a tedious prosecuting of wearisome contentions ; the end whereof, 
if they have not some speedy end, will be heavy on both sides.’” 


“Was such a spirit (Dr Stanley asks) right*® or wrong? Was 
it a Christian or an unchristian latitude?” And he proceeds 
to press the exampie of Hooker’s supposed charitable latitude 
upon the controversialists of the present time. It is amusing 
to see how he makes Hooker and Cromwell pay tribute to his 
darling idol, comprehension. If it were not irreverent,one would 
desire to turn over the pages of the Dean’s private commonplace 
books in which, from the various reading of many years in 
every field of literature, he has jotted down, with charmed 
perseverance, every possible and impossible illustration of 
religious and theological breadth. The present instances, how- 
ever, do not fairly serve his purpose. Both Hooker and 

Cromwell asserted as much infallibility for themselves as their 
opponents did—in truth, rather more ; for there was an unde- 
niable certainty in the musquets and pikes with which Cromwell 
backed up his arguments, as well as in Newgate and the other 
jails by which, in Hooker’s own time, Puritan arguments were 
refuted. It is not broad charity—it is not even politeness, but 
rather the reverse—to accuse men of pretending to infallibility, 
when the simple fact is that they have deep convictions of the 
truth and importance of their tenets, which they seek to lodge 
in the minds of others by fair reasoning, and to realise in 

1 “Ecclesiastical Polity,” iii. x. 8. 


2 E. P. Pref. Keble, i. 194. Dean Stanley’s ‘‘Sermon,” p. 30; Carlyle’s 
Lettzrs and Speeches of Cromwell, 1857, v. ii. p. 169. 
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practice by competent means, or for their testimony to which 
they are willing to suffer. 

4. Hooker's last days.— Apparent success is often real failure. 
Travers is now no longer seen in the Temple Church, or in any 
way meddling with its proceedings; he is not even in the island 
of Britain, but his reproachful ghost haunts the place and dogs 
Hooker's footsteps. “ For though the chief benchers gave him 
(Hooker) much reverence and encouragement, yet he there met 
with many neglects and oppositions by those of Master Travers’s 
judgment, insomuch that it turned to his extreme grief.”' In 
these circumstances, the only wonder is that he remained so 
long as he did at the Temple. Indeed the post was altogether 
uncongenial. His proper fulcrum was not the pulpit but the 
study; and his lever not his voice but his pen. As for his 
hatred of strife driving him away, that is another matter. He 
was even now planning his Ecclesiastical Polity, in which, 
with many episodes of theological disquisition and history, the 
thread is throughout controversial. The idea of the book had 
taken full possession of his mind, and there is reason to believe 
also that Whitgift, always looking out for men-at-arms to 
support his cause, had seen, in his encounter with Travers, 
with what rare power he might take part in the main contro- 
versy, and “did much quicken the edge of his otherwise slow 
and hesitant temper” (Gauden) in carrying out the project. 
For this a quieter scene was necessary ; and Walton here puts 
one of his long speeches into his mouth (of which there are two 
forms in successive editions of the life), in which he begs the 
Archbishop, in terms so touching that they are often quoted, to 
“be removed into some quiet country parsonage, where I may 
see God’s blessing spring out of my mother earth, and eat mine 
own bread in peace and privacy.” Accordingly, in the sixth 
year of his Temple incumbency, he was presented to the rectory 
of Boscum, near Salisbury. Here he wrote, or at least finished, 
the first four books of his Polity. Four years later he was 
removed to Bishopsbourne, in Kent, in which living the short 
remainder of his life—five years—was spent. At this time an 
intimate friendship sprung up between Hooker and Dr Hadrian 
Saravia, a famous name in the Episcopal controversy, the 
antagonist of Beza, and for whom Baxter had more respect 
than any other on the Episcopal side. Saravia was farther 


1 “*Walton’s Life,” p. 66. 
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advanced than Hooker in High Church views, and being much 
older, and of great personal weight from his remarkable history, 
his learning and judgment, he probably exerted considerable 
influence on him while writing the later books of his Polity. 
In his last years, Hooker seems to have approximated more 
and more to that form of piety which, with great earnestness, 
is wanting in the liberty and joy of Christ, and feeds more 
than is good for spirituality of worship and service on outward 
performances. With all his devotion to study, he was busy 
among the people of his parish. His fifth book, by far the 
longest, and probably calling for more thought and research 
than the previous ones, was published by itself in 1597. But 
meanwhile he was preaching and catechising every Sunday, 
visiting the sick, urging to fasting, prayer, and frequent com- 
munion. His fame had now grown: 

“Many turned out of the road, and others (scholars especially) went 
purposely to see the man whose life and learning were so much admired ; 
and alas ! as our Saviour said of St John Baptist, ‘What went they out 
to see? a man clothed in purple and fine linen?’ No, indeed ; but an 
obscure, harmless man ; a man in poor clothes, his loins usually girt in a 
coarse gown, or canonical coat ; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet 
more lowly in the thoughts of his soul ; his body worn out, not with age, 
but study, and holy mortifications ; his face full of heat-pimples, begot 
by his unactivity and sedentary life! . . . and to this may be added, 
that though he was not purblind, yet he was short or weak-sighted.” ! 

Probably about this time an event occurred, which in Walton’s 
pages wears a mysterious aspect. Hooker was exposed to 

“ A slander parallel to that of chaste Susannah’s by the wicked elders, 
or that against St Athanasius . . . a slander which this age calls 
trepanning ; the particulars need not a repetition ; and that it was false, 
needs no other testimony than the public punishment of his accusers, 
and their open confessions of his innocency.” It is then insinuated that 
“the accusation was contrived by a dissenting brother, one that endured 
not church ceremonies, hating him for his books’ sake, which he was not 
able to answer. . . . He lay under the great charge, and the anxiety 
of this accusation, and kept it secret to himself for many months.” ? 


At length, by the intervention of his friends, Sandys and’ 


Cranmer, his good name was cleared. Why all this mystery ¢ 
Accompanied as it is with a foul charge on a Puritan, it was 
not likely that this bare allusion would satisfy any who have 
a regard for Puritan reputation. The whole story is given by 
Gauden, and there is nothing in it that tends to cast a shadow 


1 “Walton,” pp. 78, 79. ? Thid. p. 82. 
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on the character of Hooker. He was in London at the time, 
and appears.to have been walking in the fields, when he was 
“assaulted by an impudent woman,” who was presently joined 
by a male accomplice. With threats of accusation, they 
demanded money as the price of their silence. Hooker fool- 
ishly gave them what he happened to have about him, and 
this not satisfying them, he told them to come to his lodgings 
when he would give them more. This was followed by succes- 
sive visits and fresh demands, to which Hooker, trembling for 
his reputation, always yielded. Sir Edwin Sandys happening 
to call on him, and finding these people with him, made some 
inquiries, which drew from him the whole story. Sir Edwin 
immediately arranged to have them arrested at their next 
visit, and in prison they confessed their guilt. The affair 
seems to have got abroad and been a good deal talked of, 
but though the times were savage enough, there is no evidence 
that Hooker’s good name really suffered. It is pleasant to 
meet here with Travers again, who, when some one mentioned 
the scandal affecting his former antagonist, replied, “ In truth 
I take Mr Hooker to be aholy man.”' The only thing worthy 
of remark is the apparent simplicity of Hooker in allowing 
himself to be so inveigled; but the first concession to his 
assailants, extorted by sudden alarm, and a wish to be rid of 
them as quickly as possible, explains the whole. 

Another source of trouble, of a different kind, seems to have 


‘infused some bitterness into Hooker's cup in his last year. 


The “ Christian Letter,” formerly referred to, was published at 
this time (1599). It is curious how much attention this small 
pamphlet has received from first to last. Its anonymous 
character, and its being the only Puritan animadversion on 
Hooker’s works at this period, are no doubt correctly aceounted 
for by Mr Keble when he ascribes those circumstances to the 
decisive action of the government “ against that party,’—in less 
enphonious words, an unrelenting persecution, and a sleepless 
censorship of the press. That it could not have been written 
by Cartwright or Travers is obvious enough, the style being 
quite different, and the real authorship seems never to have 
been divulged. Its power of stirring Hooker and his friends 
seems to have consisted in its general ground of attack and in 
its selection of topics, along with a tone of smooth irony and 
! Fuller’s ‘‘ Hist.” iii. p. 130. 
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affected simplicity and friendliness, which are bewrayed by an 
evident acquaintance with the literature and argument of the 
questions discussed, and a thoroughly hostile spirit. Hooker 
is accused of diverging from the theology of the Articles and of 
the fathers and founders of the Church of England, of leading 
men either to atheism or popery, of attacking Calvin—now in 
his grave—as a hypocrite and impostor, and of casting discredit 
on all reformed Churches. His style comes in for special 
condemnation, as ambitious, and fitted to blind readers to the 
real enormities of the errors that are taught. Perhaps this was 
more stinging than anything else, for Hooker obviously concerns 
himself much about the clothing of his thoughts and their 
rhetorical arrangement, and his success in this has had no 
mean share in exalting and perpetuating his reputation. His 
dubiety and apparent contradictoriness of doctrine—partly 
Romish and partly Protestant, partly scriptural and partly 
philosophical or rationalistic, the authors of the Letter are 
unwearied in harping upon. For this their assumed character 
of poor unlearned men was very convenient. On the whole 
the pamphlet was not a little damaging, and was evidently felt 
to be so. It was even said to have hastened Huoker’s death ; 
and this occurring soon after its publication, might be supposed 
to give some colour to the statement; but the same thing 
has often been said in similar circumstances from mere party 
spite. 

Weak and declining as he now was, Hooker, partly at the 
instance of his friends, undertook a reply. His preparations 
seem to have been considerable. To Mr Keble’s diligence we 
owe the collection of certain hasty jottings of Hooker on the 
margins and fly-leaves of a copy of the “Christian Letter,” 
and some lengthened and more carefully written fragments on 
some of the topics involved. Mr Keble had hesitated as to 
the publication of the jottings, which are evidently mere first 
thoughts and memoranda, but they throw so much light on 
Hooker’s character that we are glad he did not withhold them. 
They are full of spirit, sometimes scornful, sometimes angry. 
The favourite argumentum ad hominem, is continually plied. 
Of the asserted meekness and humbleness there is not a trace, 
and as little is there of that studied charitableness that abounds 
in his finished writings. There is simply an honest wrath and 
a downright meeting of the foe. 
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“This fellow . . .° sheweth such pitiful and palpable ignorance.” 
“ What a misery is it to be troubled with an adversary into whom a man 
must put both truth and wit.” “I doubt not but if you ever attain to 
understand the rudiments and principles of Christian religion, which 
with good helps may be done in reasonable time ; those other gifts of 
speech and writing, wherewith it hath pleased God to indue you in very 
good handsome measure, may do good for the edifying of poor country 
people, in case you apply your talent that way, and leave the controversies 
of religion to other men that have bestowed their time on them.” “ Your 
godfathers and godmothers have much to answer unto God for not seeing 
you better catechised.” “I think of the Scripture of God as reverently 
as the best of the purified crew in the world. I except not any, no, not 
the founders themselves and captains of that faction. In which mind I 
hope by the grace of Almighty God that I shall both live and die.” 

The adversary has evidently hit at the joints of his armour, 
and he strikes out lustily in return. His resentment as thus 
shewn might only provoke a smile ; but when the question is 
about his treatment of Calvin it is impossible to avoid pain 
and shame at the revelations which these memoranda supply. 
Calvin seems to have had a peculiar fascination for Hooker. 
He did not love him, but he could not help admiring him. 
He describes Calvin’s Presbyterianism at Geneva as simply a 
wise device for the government of a turbulent people accus- 
tomed to popular liberty, and then, as an afterthought, and 
merely for the support of his policy, attempted to be founded on 
Scripture. With all this there is much commendation of 
Calvin, but it is mostly of his “ wit,” his courage, his industry, 
and his perseverance. The effect on the reader is far from 
favourable to the great Reformer. In this guarded depreciation 
Hooker led the way to that unmeasured abuse which the Church 
of England divines of the next century vied with each other 
in pouring on this honoured name. The memoranda in con- 
nection with the “Christian Letter” disclose how deep was 
Hooker’s feeling of dislike. The Letter accuses him of 
“ dropping into his reader’s heart such unheeded impressions as may 
make him highly admire R. H. great gravitie and judicious wisedome, 
and J. Calvin’s carnall policie, fine hipocrisie and peremptorie follie.” 
Whereupon Hooker—“ Safer to discuss all the Saints in heaven than 
M. Calvin. Howe bold they are themselves with as great men as M. 
Calvin, namely, Chrysostome, Jerome, Ambrose, Austin. Calvin him- 
self not hereby justified from censuring both the deeds and writings of 
men which went before him.” 

Did Calvin ever accuse such men as those here named of 
hypocrisy ? Hooker then proceeds with a miserable industry 
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to collect plausible proofs of “ Calvin's bitterness,” which after 
all, only argue what Calvin’s best friends admit—his severity 
in defending what he believed to be the cause of divine truth, 
and his natural irritability. Beza’s statement about his 
parents’ observation respecting him as a child—*Quod in 
illa etiam tenera etate mirum in modum religiosus esset, 
et severus omnium in suis sodalibus ritiorum censor ”—is 
adduced ; his friends being afraid to arouse his anger ; his own 
acknowledgements, and his touching expression of thanks on 
his deathbed to the Syndics and Senate, who came to receive 
his last counsels, ‘‘ Quod vehementiam illam meam interdum 
immoderatam sequo animo tulistis,” at the same time express- 
ing his hope that his sin in this respect had been pardoned by 
God also; but this last Hooker leaves ont. He goes on to 
compare Calvin and Beza, and to give instances of Calvin's 
widespread and irresistible influence in the Reformed Churches. 
On the whole, Hooker’s treatment of Calvin is not creditable 
to him. ; 

But the reply to the “ Christian Letter” had to come from 
another hand. Hooker caught cold “in his passage by water 
betwixt London and Gravesend,” and never recovered. His 
friend Saravia was with him daily in his illness ; and, from 
their perfect sympathy, must have been a great support to 
him. Walton’s account of his last hours is touching, though 
of course all the sayings ascribed to him cannot be accepted as 
entirely genuine. 

“ About one day before his death, Dr Saravia, who knew the very 
secrets of his soul (for they were supposed to be coufessors to each other), 
came to him, and after a conference of the benefit, the necessity, and safety 
of the Church’s absolution, it was resolved the doctor should give him both 
that and the sacrament the day following. To which end the doctor 
came ; and after a short retirement and privacy, they two returned to the 
company, and then the doctor gave him, and some of those friends that 
were with him, the blessed sacrament of the body and blood of our Jesus. 
Which being performed, the doctor thought he saw a reverend gaiety and 
joy in his face ; but it lasted not long, for his bodily infirmities did re- 
turn suddenly, and became now visible, insomuch that the doctor appre- 
hended death ready to sieze him ; yet, after some amendment, left him 
at night, with a promise to return early the day following, which he did, 
and then found him better in appearance, deep in contemplation, and 
not inclinable to discourse, which gave the doctor occasion to inquire his 
present thoughts, to which he replied, ‘That he was meditating the 
number and nature of angels, and their blessed obedience and order, with- 
out which peace could not be in heaven; and oh! that it might be on 
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earth!’ After which words, he said, ‘I have lived to see this world is 
made up of perturbations, and I have been long preparing to leave it, 
and gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of making my account with 
God, which I now apprehend to be near ; and, though I have by His grace 
loved Him in my youth, and feared Him in mine age, and laboured to have 
a conscience void of offence to Him, and to all men ; yet, if thou O Lord, 
be extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it? And 
therefore where I have failed, Lord shew mercy to me, for I plead not my 
righteousness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, for His merits 
who died to purchase pardon for penitent sinners ; and since I owe Thee 
a death, Lord let it not be terrible, and then take Thine own time, I 
submit to it! Let not mine, O Lord, but let Thy will be done!’ with which 
expression he fell into a dangerous slumber—dangerous as to his recovery, 
yet recover he did, but it was to speak only these few words : ‘Good 
doctor, God hath heard my daily petitions, for I am at peace with all 
men, and He is at peace with me ; and from that blessed assurance I feel 
that inward joy which this world can neither give nor take from me ; 
my conscience beareth me this witness, and this witness makes the 
thoughts of death joyful. I could wish to live to do the Church 
more service, but cannot hope it, for my days are past as a shadow that 
returns not.’ More he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him ; and 
after a short conflict betwixt nature and death, a quiet sigh put a period 
to his last breath, and so he fell asleep.” 


Hooker died November 2. 1600, being in his forty-sixth or 
forty-seventh year. He was buried in the chancel of Bishops- 
bourne church, and (Gauden tells us) “a fair marble and 
alabaster monument” was erected in 1633, by Sir William 
Cowper, the inscription on which shows that he regarded 
Hooker as his spiritual father—‘ Quem genuit per evan- 
gelium.”* 


1 Several epitaphs were composed, amongst others the following elegant 
one, proceeding from his own college :— 
‘© Ecclesiz labantis Atlas unicus, 
Et veritatis grande propugnaculum, 
Hic Magnus ille, Hookerus, hic magnus jacet ; 
Integritatem cujus, et vitam piam 
Scientiamque, quanta nemini data est, 
Alteque cunctis pectus in coctum bonis’; 
Non marmor istud referat, non surdus lapis ; 
Libri loquantur, et volumen nobile, 
Authoris immortale Monumentum sui : 
Quo Numinis vexata turpiter sacra, 
Ritusque, nullo jure spretos vindicat. 
Et, quae volebat Schisma dirui, suo 
Veneranda Divum fana sustentat stylo ; 
Qui sacra sic defendit, et Templa omnia, 
Templis meretur ipse Monumentum omnibus.” 
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The bust escaped defacement during the civil war, and Dean 
Stanley tells us that it still retains the original colour : 


“It is probably the only authentic likeness of Hvuoker, and is exceed- 
ingly expressive. It represents him in his college cap, his hair black, 
without a tinge of grey, his forehead high and broad, and overhanging, 
lively piercing eyes deep-set beneath it, his cheeks ruddy, and a power- 
ful mouth.” 


How this could be an authentic likeness, sculptured pro- 
bably from recollection, at the distance of thirteen years from 
Hooker’s death, it is hard to say; but no doubt the leading 
features might be retained. “In the rectory, two rooms at 
least remain (the rafters of the old ceiling still visible) in 
which Hooker lived, in one of which he died.- In the garden 
is a yew hedge, which he is said to have planted.” 

Let us fancy this great writer in one of these rooms, with 
all his big folios around him. He is penning some part of 
the “Ecclesiastical Polity.” At one time he is fixed in con- 
templation on some lofty theme, and then follows the delight- 
ful labour of giving fit expression to his thought in a style 
which is often ponderous and involved, superabundant in words, 
and full of classical inversions, but withal stately and weighty, 
and sometimes issues in sentences so compact, so balanced, 
and embodying such high meaning, that they are imperish- 
able. At another time he is grasping some controversial 
argument, squeezing it to death, or providing some specious 
sophism by which its force shall be evaded. At another, the 
deep-set eyes glitter, and a smile curls the fixed lips, as he 
pricks his adversary with quiet banter, or strokes his ruffled 
feathers with ironical praise. Now, he has penned some lively 
theological historiette, in which, by a few strokes, he has 
presented the outline of a long and excited controversy, and 
there is a look of satisfaction as he regards the product of his 
art. Again, he is plodding wearily through some lengthened 
statement of a doctrine or practice, marking off the precise 
position of the Church of England therein from that of the 
Church of Rome on the one hand, and the Puritans on the 
other, and laboriously defending it by proofs from Scripture, 
reason, and patristic testimony, and in all shewing wonderful 
ingenuity and unfailing confidence, Finally, he has received 
some portion of his previous MS. from Sandys or Cranmer 
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to whom he has sent it for examination, and he sets about 
forming his own judgment on their proposed amendments, 
and making the needful alterations. He is a man of many 
and large gifts, a vigorous acute understanding, imagination, 
wit, feeling. But Coleridge is right; he belongs to the Aris- 
totelian rather than the Platonic race of minds. There is 
little that is strictly original about him; but he can hew 
and shape ideas already known into a comely figure, and piece 
them together into a goodly structure. With all his lofty 
generalisations and poetic embellishments, he is a thorough 
controversialist ; and with all his polish as such, he can use 
without scruple all the arts of debate. The great object he 
has proposed to himself is in itself simple and clear—to pro- 
duce a manual of defences for the Church of England, as 
represented in its formularies and established by legal statute 
—the difficulty that continually besets his path being to pre- 
sent it in a consistent and harmonious form ; to reconcile its 
Calvinism and its semi-Romanism, its Erastianism with any 
worthy conception of the visible Church, its hierarchical struc- 
ture and medieval practice, with the freedom, simplicity, 
and dignity of Christian life. The task is difficult. His plan 
is to sink a mine under the Protestant doctrine of the supre- 
macy of Scripture, and thus clear the ground for a doctrine of 
expediency that will admit of the most ample and varied 
application, and for which, strange to say, with all its manifest 
imperfections, he claims a place of authority side by side with 
that of Scripture ; and to fuse the Church and the State into 
one integer, of which Church and State shall only be different 
aspects or capacities of action.’ 

’ Amid all the extravagant laudation of Hooker, it is comforting for one 
who would form an independent judgment to find such statements as the 
following :—Dr Jacob, in his valuable ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
Testament” (1871), speaking of Apostolical Successions, writes thus in a 
footnote, p. 26: ‘‘ The question is not fairly met and argued by Hooker. 
Indeed, in spite of the high estimation in which Hooker has always been 
justly held, in spite of his great and admirable qualities, his genius, learning, 
eloquence, and piety, a thoughtful and unprejudiced man will hardly read 
through the whole of his ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ (which 1 suspect very few of 
our modern divinity students do) without once and again feeling that he is 
listening to an advocate bent upon saying all that can be said on one side, 
and not always having the best of the argument, rather than a fair investi- 
gation of the truth, and regretting that never since his time has an authori- 


tative and impartial judge summed up the case between Hooker and his 
Puritan opponents, and obtained a just verdict in the cause.” This is 
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But of all this there will be further occasion to speak in 
another paper, in which it is proposed to consider Hooker in 
the two remaining aspects originally mentioned—namely, his 
place and character as a theologian and as an ecclesiastical 
jurist. Meanwhile something may be said, in bringing this 
paper to an end, of the state in which we possess his writings. 
Thereby indeed there hangs a curious tale. The question is 
as to the genuineness of the three last books of the “ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity.” It appears to be tolerably clear that Hooker 
left these in a finished state, and it is equally certain that 
they are not so now. The Sixth and Eighth Books were first 
published together in 1651, the Seventh being then supposed 
to be irrecoverably lost. The missing book was, however, sup- 
plied in Gauden’s edition of 1662, with some additional para- 
graphs at the end of the Eighth, and the whole eight books 
were now issued as complete. But the Sixth is obviously most 
imperfect. Mr Keble thinks the greater part never was meant 
to form part of the Treatise, though no doubt Hooker’s com- 
position. The Seventh is believed to be in a rough and 
unfinished state, and the Eighth was long regarded by Church- 
men as spurious, from the political opinions it sets forth. It 
is unnecessary to go into the details of Mr Keble’s industrious 
research—the result being that, apparently on good authority, 
considerable alterations have been made in the Eighth Book, 
chiefly in the way of addition and arrangement, and that, 
with an addition to one of the Sermons, we have now, in 


guarded enough, but for a divine of the Church of England, honourably can- 
did. And with regard to Hooker's style, which has about equally with his 
- argument divided the ardent eulogies of his admirers, and of which Principal 
Tulloch writes in such elegant praise, that he is evidently as much concerned 
about the symmetry and polish of his own sentences as about a just delinea- 
tion of his subject,—on this point Dugald Stewart, after classing in his text 
Hooker with Bacon and Raleigh as enriching the English language, has the 
following footnote (‘‘ Encycl. Brit.,” i. 39): ‘To prevent being misunder- 
stood, it is necessary for me to add, that I do not speak of the general style of 
these old authors, but only of detached passages which may be selected from 
all of them, as earnests or first-fruits of a new and brighter era in English 
literature. It may be safely affirmed that in their works, and in the prose 
compositions of Milton, are to be found some of the finest sentences of which 
our language has yet to_boast. To propose them now as models for imita- 
tion would be quite absurd. Dr Lowth certainly went much too far when he 
said, ‘ That in correctness, propriety, and purity of English style, Hooker hath 
hardly been surpassed or even equalled by any of his successors.’ ”—(Preface 
to ‘* Lowth’'s English Grammar.”’) 
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his edition, “all that remains of the venerable and judicious 
Hooker,” 

But the question remains—How has it come about that the 
three books, which had been left finished by their author, are 
now in so imperfect and questionable a state? A heavy charge 
is here brought against the widow and the Puritans. Hooker's 
papers, with the rest of his goods, were left by will to his wife. 
There is extant a letter of Dr Andrews, written five days after 
Hooker’s death, expressing anxiety about his papers, and re- 
questing Dr Parry, to whom he wrote, and who was acquainted 
with the Churchman family, to see to their security. A month 
later, Whitgift sent a chaplain to inquire after the three books, 
but the widow “ would not, or could not, give any account” of 
them. After three months more, Whitgift 


“ Procured her to be sent for to London, and then by his procurement 
she was to be examined, by some of Her Majesty’s Council, concerning 
the disposal of those books ; but by way of preparation for the next 
day’s examination, the bishop invited her to Lambeth ; and, after some 
friendly questions, she confessed to him, ‘that one Mr Charke, and 
another minister that dwelt near Canterbury, came to her, and desired 
that they might go into her husband’s study, and look upon some of his 
writings ; and that there they two burnt and tore many of them, assur- 
ing her, that they were writings not fit to be seen ; and that she knew 
nothing more concerning them.’ Her lodging was then in King Street, 
in Westminster, where she was found'next morning dead in her bed, and 
her new hushand suspected and questioned for it ; but he was declared 
innocent of her death.” 


This whole story is full of difficulties, and as far as Mrs 
Hooker is concerned, not a little sad. What was the nature 
of those “friendly questions” put to her by Whitgift? Was 
the poor woman frightened to death? And as to the fate of 
the MSS., there is much force in the queries put by Coleridge. 


“ Tf honest Isaac’s account of the tender, confidential, even confessional, 
friendship of Hooker and Saravia be accurate, how, chanced it that 
Hooker did not entrust the manuscripts to his friend, who stood beside 
him in his last moments? Why were not Mr Charke and the other 
Canterbury parson called to account, or questioned at least, as to the 
truth of Mrs Joan’s story? Verily, 1 cannot help suspecting that the 
doubt cast on the authenticity of the latter books by the high church 
party originated in their dislike of portions of the contents. In short, it 
is a blind story, a true Canterbury tale, dear Isaac.” 


Hallam seems to concur in Coleridge’s suspicion, and he 
asks, if it be true that the MSS. have been interfered with, 
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Why impute it to the Puritans rather than the church? Mr 
Keble has given what he thinks sufficient reason for casting 
the blame on the Puritans; but his argument, though plau- 
sible, can hardly be regarded as conclusive. His strongest 
point is that the Sixth Book, as it stands, is manifestly want- 
ing in a discussion on Lay Eldership, which the opening sen- 
tences promise ; that two papers of notes of revisal by Cranmer 
and Sandys remain, which shew that the book actually con- 
tained such a treatise; and that this was the very subject on 
which the Puritans were most sensitive, and with regard to 
which they might be tempted to mutilate the MS. But this, 
it will be seen, is no more than a presumption; and, taking every 
thing into account, we must rest content in ignorance as to 
what befell Hooker’s MSS. after his death, as we must with 
regard to so much besides concerning him. As for the editions 
of Hooker, till Mr Keble, an extraordinary carelessness seems 
to have prevailed. For example, Walton and Sheldon, con- 
tented themselves with a new Life in their edition of 1666, 
simply reprinting Gauden’s Edition of the Works, while Walton 
had in his hands the revisal notes of Cranmer and Sandys 
above mentioned, and ought to have seen and pointed out the 
interpolation in the Sixth Book. The question arises, Did 
they ever read Hooker with attention? It was said by 
Johnson of the Paradise Lost, that “its perusal is a duty 
rather than a pleasure.” And perhaps of all who have heaped 
praises on the name of Hooker, comparatively few have read 
more of him than the First Book of his Ecclesiastical Polity. 
JAMES MURDOCH. 


. | Another instance of this—a rather ludicrous one—was first pointed out 

by Dr M‘Crie in his life of Andrew Melville (Ed. 1856, p. 420, note). In the 
course of an elaborate argument on a different point in Jerome, the following 
sentence occurs (Hccl. Pol. B. vii., v. 8) :—‘‘ This answer to St Jerome seemeth 
dangerous ; I have qualified it as I may by addition of some words of restraint ; 
yet I satisfy not myself, in my judgment it would be altered.” Dr M‘Crie 
suggests that this was a marginal memorandum of Hooker’s, which was care- 
lessly put into the the text by Gauden or his transcriber. It was reprinted 
in all subsequent editions. ‘‘ We may easily conceive how ‘the judicious 
Hooker’ would have felt at seeing his acknowledgment of his perplexity in 
answering this objection thus ignorantly and rudely exposed to the public 
eye,” 
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Art. II.—The Reconstruction of the Church of Scotland and 
Re-union of the Presbyterian Churches on the Refor- 
mation and Revolution Basis of 1560 and 1690. By A 
PARISH MINISTER. 


N view of the coming conflict of Establishment or no Estab- 
lishment, it would be well if the good men of all Scot- 
tish Churches could possibly find some via media between 
extremes as a common scriptural basis for the Church of the 
Future. 

The Act of Supremacy is England’s Protest against Rome ; 
the Acts 1690 and 1560 are Scotland’s Protest against Rome. 
As a nation, Scotland is Protestant, and in Church government 
essentially Presbyterian. “There are two kings and two king- 
doms in Scotland,” said Andrew Melville, “there is Christ Jesus 
the King of the Church, whose subject King James the Sixth 
is.” This distinction guards the spiritual independence of the 
Scottish Churches according to the statutes of the Revolution 
and Reformation settlements. It violates no right of con- 
science. The Acts referred to cover the whole field of private 
judgment. They also support the Protestant faith, and secure 
the teinds, for religious purposes, for the good of the nation. 

Inasmuch, however, as dissent in Scotland is large, and 
many cannot conscientiously take advantage of these national 
funds, it is expedient to attempt a re-adjustment of them, and 
a reconstruction of the Established Church. 

Some demand Disestablishment in order to religious equality. 
But may not religious equality be attained within a recon- 
structed and reformed Church? It is easy to destroy. It is 
not so easy to up-build. Reformers are as essential at tintes 
as defenders ; and the present seems a moment, loudly calling 
on all good men, in all the Churches, to hoist the flag of truce 
and see ifa common ground may not be taken up on the basis of 
1690 and 1560 both as against Rome, and also as against the 
secular and infidel spirit prevalent in certain scientific circles, 
and so prevalent amongst the ochlocracy in our villages and 
towns and cities. 

As respects the untiring zeal and transcendant energy of the 
Free Church in the service of our common Lord, it is impos- 


sible to speak too highly. The same may be said of the 
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United Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and the other minor Presbyterian divisions of the 
one National Presbyterian Church. On the other hand, the 
interchanges of pulpits between established churchmen and 
dissenters are now becoming so frequent, and kindly expres- 
sions of opinion in social circles, and at religious and 
philanthropic meetings, where ministers and people of all 
denominations meet and co-operate, are now so common, that 
men of other communions see and frankly admit, that the 
ministers and people of the Established Church are actively 
and zealously helping on the cause of the Redeemer, both 
at home and abroad, and that the Church of Scotland is 
strong and prospering. 

Looking then to the reforming and refining spirit of the 
Cross and to the unity of the Presbyterian faith, and the 
uniformity of Presbyterian government and worship, is it too 
much to hope for a re-united Church on the old basis of 1690 
and 1560? 

On the contrary, we believe that there are many leading 
men in all the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland who would 
rather see a reconstructed National Church, than the destruc- 
tion of the Establishment. For such men the following points 
might afford a fair and honourable basis, for private conference 
and future action : 

1. The abolition of Lord Aberdeen’s Act, and of the Patronage 
Act of Anne. 2. A declaration anew, in the bill abolishing 
these Acts, of spiritual independence according to the ancient 
statutes. 3. A gathering up annually of the teinds into a 

central fund in Edinburgh, in the hands of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (reserving life interests), from which central 
Church fund each Presbyterian minister should receive a por- 
tion of his stipend pro rata, leaving the congregation volun- 
tarily to supplement. Instead, however, of gathering up 
annually these teinds into a central fund, landlords might 
have the option of redeeming them at so many years’ purchase, 
and placing the redemption money in that central fund. 4. 
A territorial redivision of the parishes. 5. A parliamentary 
sanction of this Reformed Church on the basis of the Acts of 
1560 and 1690, as Scotland’s legal national protest against 
Rome. 

On some such basis as this the whole Scottish Church might 
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be reformed and reconstructed, and adapted, on the principle 
of religious equality, to the present state of things. Some 
such reconstruction is surely preferable to its destruction 
as a national institution. The Church of Scotland—a poor 
Church, and therefore perhaps a pure Church—has, notwith- 
standing the galling yoke of patronage, been a national boon. 
The Church of Scotland’s true defenders are her reformers, 
while her destroyers are those who resist all attempts at 
change and improvement. While others then cry “ Delenda est 
Carthago,” the duty of her friends is to reform her, and thereby 
transmit her, reinvigorated and popularised, to generations yet 
unborn. The Presbyterian Churches of Canada now form one 
united Church, under the name of “the Presbyterian Church of 
British North America.” The same is true of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, and also of Australia. They unite 
on the common basis of the subordinate standards of the West- 
minsterConfession. They hold that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the only infallible rule of faith and man- 
ners; that the government of the Church is Presbyterial; and 
that the worship be according to the “ Directory for the Public 
Worship of God.” Surely it is not vain to hope for a re-united 
Scottish Church on a similar basis within a reconstructed 
NationalChurch? No doubtin the “Statement by the Committee 
of the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church of the grounds 
which justify and demand” disestablishment and disendow- 
ment (2d December 1872), compromise is referred to, only to be 
rejected. But in the sentence in which they reject compromise 
they speak of completing the work of Reformation by Disesta- 
blishment. Will Disestablishment not rather destroy John 
Knox’s Reformation work? He struggled night and day to get 
the Reformed Church ratified by Parliamentary sanction. He 
was no theoretical voluntary ; and since his time, wherever pure 
voluntaryism reigns, whether in this country or in America, 
it has not been successful in reclaiming the lapsed masses— 
the home heathen in our towns and cities, It does not preach 
the gospel to the poor without money and without price. It 
plants its churches in fashionable localities in towns and cities. 
It could not exist otherwise. 

But even the United Presbyterian Church has some idea of 
Parliamentary legislation and of endowment. It wishes Parlia- 
mentary legislation in connection with Lord’s-day observance 
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and with the education of the young, as well as Parliamentary 
grants in aid of this latter work. It has also a scheme to aid 
in the building of manses for its poorer congregations, as well 
as a supplemental stipend fund. What is this but the root 
idea of endowment‘ What else is the Sustentation Fund of 
the Free Church? Is there not here, then, enough of radical 
agreement among all these Presbyterian Churches, on the 
subject of Parliamentary sanction and of endowment grants 
in aid, to justify the hope, that by a redistribution of the 
teinds, reserving life interests, and a new parochial division, a 
re-united Presbyterian National Church might again stand on 
the old Acts of 1690 and 1560 ? 

New territorial churches are essential in our Jarge towns and 
cities to overtake the wants of their outcast populations. In 
Edinburgh and Leith, it is calculated that above 50,000 attend 
no place of worship ; in Glasgow, above 100,000. Infidel and 
demoralising influences are eagerly at work in all the great 
centres of our population. Rome, too, is making way in our cities 
through Irish emigration ; and now, under our liberal political 
franchise, these crowded masses influence powerfully the British 
Legislature. If then the lapsed masses are to be Christianised, 
and the British Constitution in all its parts maintained, and 
true civil and religious liberty diffused among all our people, 
and Christ’s kingdom universally to come in Scotland, let the 
Churches unite on the old ground of the Covenanters. 

We do not argue for a re-united Church on the ground that 
astrong Church would crush liberal thought or liberal political 
action. On the contrary, were the Churches again as one 
visible Church to occupy their old Revolution settlement or Re- 
formation ground, there would then be very probably an easing, 
as Dr Blaikie in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review 
calls it, of the present too tight subscription to the West- 
minster Standards. There is no doubt that the present sub- 
scription implies belief in every one of the theological definitions 
and statements of the Confession. Whereas the former 
subscription of 1694 implied belief in the substance of the 
reformed doctrine contained in the Confession. This is all the 
Act of Parliament of 1693 prescribes concerning subscription. 
The old form of subscription of Charles II.’s time in the Church 
of England has been changed into a simpler one since July 
1865, and runs thus: 
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“T, A. B., do solemnly make the following declaration : 

‘I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of 
Common Prayer. I believe the doctrine of the United Church of England 
and Ireland as therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 


The Church of Scotland Subscription of 1694 is something like 
this. Therefore for the Church to return to her subscription 
of 1694 would be both liberal and conservative, and in harmony 
with the demands of this critical age. Either this or a shorter 
creed is the alternative to satisfy the advanced thought of our 
day. 

We would now simply touch on the question, how a united 
Church—stronger because united—would beneficially effect 
the diminution of intemperance, pauperism, and crime. At pre- 
sent much religious energy is spent on internecine war for the 
upholding of sects, rather than on the general lifting up of the 
nation. All Churches deplore the immense increase in the con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks. For with increased wages has 
come increased consumption of intoxicants. It is perplexing 
and sad to contemplate the amount of money annually spent on 
these alone. During the last year, as compared with 1871, the 
total increase in the expenditure on intoxicants may be taken 
as about thirteen and a-half millions sterling, while there has 
been no corresponding increase in the purchase of the harmless 
or beneficial and useful) articles of life. Compare the annual 
expenditure on drink with that on education in Scotland 
—about £100,000 a-year; or with the maintenance of the 
Church of Scotland—about £300,000 a-year; or with the 
now frightful expenditure on the poor of Scotland, of nearly 
one-million a-year; or compare it with even the larger 
annual cost to the nation of the Church of England—about 
three and a-half millions a-year; or compare it with what is 
given by all the Churches in Britain for Home and Foreign 
Missions, and it will be seen how much is spent on deteriorat- 
ing the nation, and how little comparatively on ameliorating 
the nation. 

But let the Protestant Churches unite, and direct their 
energies to the evangelisation of the lapsed masses, by terri- 
torial churches and mission halls in the crowded streets and 
courts and lanes of our towns and cities, and to increasing 
among them purer air and water and food, and purer amuse- 
ments and recreations, savings banks, better houses, and 
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more attractive homes, then righteousness everywhere would 
exalt the nation. 

The English Presbyterians are moving rapidly forward to- 
wards re-union; and our hope is that in London, in Man- 
chester, and in Liverpool, those in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland may soon see their way to unite 
with the other Presbyterian Churches in England, for their 
mutual strength and encouragement in every good work. 
These Presbyterian divisions seem in England in the presence 
of the Church of England, and in India, in the presence of 
the heathen, particularly unfortunate. Re-union in Scotland 
would, however, rectify all this both in England and in India. 
Re-union in Scotland, and among Presbyterian Churches 
in communion with the Presbyterians of Scotland, would bring 
greater strength to all against the common foe, and a fuller 
baptism of the Holy Spirit; it would advance the Chris- 
tianisation of our towns, so as rapidly to diminish the social 
and physical evils that spring from the herding together of 
large masses of the people in their crowded lanes and alleys ; 
and it would successfully combat that human philosophy 
which sets aside the doctrine of salvation through the atone- 
ment completed by a crucified Redeemer, which restores the 
ceremonies and shadows that have passed away, and which 
makes a baptised theory of morals and of theism, take the 
place of an objective Christ, and of an historical revelation. 
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Art. I1L.— Wicklif’ and his Times. 


Johann Von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation. Von GoTTHARD 


Lecuter, der Theologie Doctor und Ordentlichem Professor, Superin- 
tendenten in Leipsic. 


aye illustrious position of Wickliff, as the earliest and great- 

est of English Reformers, and the importance of his work, 
are fully attested by the numerous and elaborate biographies 
of which we are possessed. Of these there are two which hitherto 
have deserved special mention—the comparatively early work of 
Lewis, and the careful study of Vaughan. To these must now 
be added the still more exhaustive biography by Professor 
Lechler, which with readers familiar with the German language 
must probably be held to supersede the earlier biographies. 
Lewis’ “ History of the Life and Sufferings of the Rev. and 
learned John Wiclif,” was published in 1720, and is to be 
regarded as the first biography, properly so called, of the great 
Reformer. It is peculiarly valuable for its numerous quota- 
tions from the writings of Wickliff, many of which are still 
unpublished and comparatively unknown. From a want of 
chronological arrangement of these documents, however, the 
work is apt to convey a false impression, as if Wickliff were an 
inconsistent character and guilty of temporising, suiting the 
expression of his opinions to the circumstances of the times 
—at one time fiercely attacking the Pope as antichrist, and 
at another time honouring him as the vicegerent of Christ. 
Nothing can be more contrary to the truth. Wickliff, like all 
other earnest men, was eminently straightforward, and ever 
acted according to his convictions. But there was a manifest 
development in his views, which ultimately amounted to a 
great change. It was not until late in life that he adopted 
those sacramental and other theological opinions, which were 
directly antagonistic to Romanism. Although throughout the 
whole of his public life a zealous reformer in the sense of being 
opposed to the corrupt practices and arrogant pretensions of 
Rome, yet, till within four years of his death, he was in doctrine 
almost as orthodox a papist as his great opponent, Archbishop 
Courtenay. This growth of opinion is what Lewis’ work fails 
clearly to exhibit. Dr Vaughan has supplied this defect, and 
has carefully guarded against the above error. He arranges the 
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writings of Wickliff according to their dates, and thus traces 
the development of his views, and successfully vindicates the 
Reformer against the charge either of inconsistency or of time- 
serving. Dr Vaughan’s work has been published in two forms. 
First, in 1828, in two volumes, under the title, “ The Life and 
Opinions of John de Wycliffe, illustrated principally from 
his unpublished manuscripts,” a work which reached a second 
edition in 1831; and secondly, in 1853, a re-cast of the earlier 
publication, under the title, “John de Wycliffe, A Monograph.” 
Recently also a selection from the unpublished manuscripts of 
Wycliff has issued from the Clarendon press, under the super- 
intendence of Professors Shirley and Arnold. 

It has, however, been reserved for a German Professor in 
the ancient University of Leipsic, to write the fullest, most 
elaborate, and most satisfactory biography. This work of 
Professor Lechler is a monument of German erudition and 
patience. It contains upwards of 1370 pages, with numerous 
notes, appendices, and a large index. The life of Wickliff him- 
self occupies only the latter half of the first volume ; the former 
half comprises an account of the anti-Romish tendencies before 
the time of Wickliff, both on the Continent and in England ; 
whilst the whole of the second volume is occupied with a 
history of the posthumous influence of Wickliff, as seen in the 
Lollards in England and the Hussites in Bohemia. The 
peculiar value of this biography of Wickliff consists in a care- 
ful review of the incidents of his life, in the statement of the 
growth and precise character of his opinions, and in tracing the 
influences exerted by him on the Reformation. Professor 
Lechler makes use of the works of the Reformer edited by 
Shirley and Arnold, and of several unpublished manuscripts, 
many of them hitherto unknown, which are deposited in the 
imperial library of Vienna,’ documents not within the reach of 
former biographers. 

Notwithstanding all these labours, the subject remains in- 
volved in some obscurity. We know little about Wickliff him- 
self. He does not stand out so prominently on the canvas as 
the great pre-reformers, Huss and Savonarola. We form an 
intimate acquaintance with Luther ; we are admitted to view 
even his domestic life, “and to hold converse with his wife 


? The works of Wickliff were disseminated in Bohemia by the Hussites, 
and thus many of them found their way into the library of Vienna. 
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Katherine and hisson Hans. But Wickliff lived in retirement ; 
we know nothing of his daily life ; there is no allusion to his 
family, and no mention of a friend in any of his writings. 
Even the solitary circumstance which imparts any vividness to 
his character, and has been transferred to the canvas of the 
c painter, is passed over by Dr Lechler, and is evidently regarded 
by him as mythical. We allude to the well-known incident of 
j the visit of the mendicant friars when he was supposed to be 
dying. They urged him to express his repentance for all his 
bitter attacks against them, and to die in peace and charity 
with all men. The sick man, it is said, caused himself to be 
raised from his bed, and to the confusion of the mendicants ex- 
claimed, “I shall not die but live, and declare the wickedness 
of the friars.” This, according to Professor Lechler, could not 
possibly have occurred, as it was at a period subsequent to that 
supposed illness that his controversy with the mendicants 
commenced. 

We propose to take this important work of Professor Lechler 
as the groundwork of our observations on Wickliff.' John de 
{ Wickliff was born, as we are informed by John Leland, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry VIIL., at the village of Spreswell, 
in Yorkshire. “They say,” he writes, “that John Wickliff 
the heretic was born at Spreswell, a poor village a good mile 
from Richmond.” This statement has been called in question 
by recent biographers, as no village of that name is known in 
the neighbourhood of Richmond. Leland’s information, it has 
been asserted, was hearsay and founded on mistake. But, 
according to Dr Lechler, the accuracy of the antiquarian has 
been fully established. An old Richmond existed several miles 
from the modern town, and about a mile distant from this old 
Richmond and half-a-mile from the parsonage of Wickliff, 
there formerly existed a hamlet called Spreswell.? From the 
time of the Norman conquest to the beginning of the seventeenth 
‘ century, the family of Wickliff possessed the manor and 
patronage of Wickliff, a small village about six miles from the 
present town of Richmond. In the year 1606, the possession 
passed by marriage to the family of Tunstall, and it now belongs 
to a family of the name of Constable. It was doubtless to the 











' It is perfectly hopeless to discover the orthography of the name ; it is 
given more than twenty different ways. 
* Dr Lechler refers to an article in the Atheneum, 1861. 20th April, p. 529. 
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Wickliffs of Wickliff that John de Wickliff belonged. Several 


members of the family are mentioned as contemporary with 
him. In the year 1362, a Robert de Wickliff was presented 
to the rectory of Wickliff by Catherine, relict of Roger Wickliff ; 
and in the following year a William de Wickliff was presented 
to the same rectory by John de Wickliff. But what has led 
to much confusion is, that there was a priest, named John de 
Wickliff, high in favour with Archbishop Islep, and presented 
by him to the vicarage of Mayfield, at that time the residence 
of the primate. That this person was not the Reformer is 
evident, for he remained twenty years at Mayfield, and became 
afterwards rector of Horsted Kaynes, where he died in 1383, 
a year before his distinguished namesake.! The year of the 
birth of Wickliff is generally assumed to be 1324; Professor 
Lechler places it earlier. We have no records of his early life, 
until he came as a student to Oxford. This university, then 
one of the most distinguished in Europe, was in many respects 
different from the Oxford of our day. Only five, or at the most 
six, of its numerous colleges were then in existence—Merton 
College, founded in 1274, Baliol in 1260-1282, Exeter in 
1314, Oriel in 1324, and University College in 1332 ; perhaps 
also Queen’s College, which was founded in 1340. But although 
the colleges were few, yet the students were numerous ; indeed 
the numbers recorded are almost incredible. Richard Fitz 
Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, who lived shortly before Wickliff, 
tells us that in consequence of the pernicious influences of the 
mendicant friars, the number of students was reduced in his 
time from thirty thousand to six thousand ; and the same 
number is given by Thomas Gascon, Chancellor of Oxford, who 
died in 1457 : “ Thirty thousand scholars,” he observes, “ existed 
in Oxford before the great plague, as I saw in the rolls of the 
old chancellors.” The time before the great plague was the 
time preceding 1348, when Wickliff was at college. Oxford 
was then the rival of Paris. Students came to it from all 
parts of Europe—Jerome of Prague, for example, as we know 
from his own testimony. The students entered college at an 
earlier age than at present ; and there were, besides the colleges, 
numerous seminaries for boys. The period of study also was 
much longer, extending to ten years at least. 


1 Vaughan’s ‘‘ John de Wickliff,” pp. 52 ff. ; and an article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. ii. 1844, pp. 146 ff. 
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Dr Vaughan informs us that Queen’s College was founded 
in the year 1340, and that among the names of those who 
entered it in that year is found the name of John de Wickliff. 
This statement however, we learn from Dr Lechler, is erroneous, 
as the oldest records of Queen’s College do not go further back 
than the year 1347, and Wickliff’s name does not occur in them 
until the year 1363, and then not as a fellow of the college, 
but apparently a lodger within its walls. The probability is 
that Wickliff throughout his college life was entirely connected 
with Baliol, from which he received his presentation to his first 
charge, and of which he afterwards became the master. John 
de Wickliff is indeed mentioned in 1356 as a fellow of Merton 
College ; but Professor Shirley supposes, and we think correctly, 
that this was the namesake of the Reformer who afterwards 
became the vicar of Mayfield, as it is extremely unlikely that 
Baliol would select as master the fellow of another college. 
In 1360, Wickliff was presented by the master and fellows of 
Baliol to the rectory of Fillingham, in Lincolnshire. He appears, 
however, to have been non-resident, and to have performed his 
duties by a substitute. Perhaps he was not then actuated by 
those conscientious views and religious feelings which subse- 
quently caused him to be venerated as a model pastor. In the 
following year he became master of Baliol, being elected to 
that honourable office on account of his extensive scholarship. 

In 1361, Archbishop Islep founded Canterbury Hall. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the foundation, provision was made in 
it for a warden and eleven scholars ; the warden and three of 
these scholars were obliged to be monks of Christ's Church, 
Canterbury, and the other eight might be secular priests. 
The first warden was a monk, named Woodhall. He proved 
troublesome, at least he quarrelled with the Archbishop,. who 
deposed him, and in his place appointed, in 1365, John de 
Wickliff, described as a man in whose fidelity, circumspec- 
tion, and industry he much confided. Shortly after this 
Archbishop Islep died, and was succeeded by Langham, who 
reversed the appointment of his predecessor, as being con- 
trary to the original foundation, and re-established Woodhall. 
Wickliff appealed to the Pope, and after four years litigation 
the decision was given against him, and, so far as it appears to 
us, without any injustice, as it was necessary that the warden 
should be a monk of Christ’s Church, Canterbury. Popish 
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writers, and even many Protestant ecclesiastical historians, 
see in this adverse decision of the Pope the reason of Wickliff’s 
animosity to Romanism ; it was, they say, the irritation and 
revenge of a disappointed man. “Highly exasperated at this 
treatment,’ are the words of Mosheim, “he threw off all 
restraint, and not only attacked all the monks and their scan- 
dalous irregularities, but even the pontifical power itself and 
other ecclesiastical abuses, both in his sermons and in his 
writings.” It is unnecessary to vindicate Wickliff from such 
aspersions ; it is evident from his writings that his motives were 
higher than those arising from disappointed ambition. But 
the question has been started, whether the warden of Canter- 
bury Hall was John de Wickliff, the reformer, or his contem- 
porary John de Wickliff, the vicar of Mayfield. Here the 
biographers of Wickliff differ in opinion. Vaughan and Lechler 
assert that the Reformer was the warden of Canterbury Hall ; 
Professor Shirley and others take the opposite view. We 
must confess that, after weighing the arguments on both sides, 
we agree rather with Professor Shirley. Dr Vaughan indeed 
tells us that in 1366, one John Hugate is mentioned as warden 
of Baliol, and that consequently Wickliff must have resigned, 
which he would have done on his appointment to the warden- 
ship of Canterbury Hall ; but other reasons for his resignation 
might well occur. Professor Lechler observes, that Woodford, 
who shortly after the death of Wickliff wrote against his views, 
mentions the circumstances of his deposition as a well-known 
fact ; but the similarity of names might occasion a mistake. 
On the other hand, it is much more probable that Archbishop 
Islep should appoint the vicar of the parish in which he resided, 
‘and whom he knew so thoroughly, than the master of Baliol 
who was at that time comparatively unknown. Nor does 
there appear to be any allusion to the wardenship in the 
writings of Wickliff. At the same time, this doubt is not 
mentioned with any intention to defend Wickliff from an accu- 
sation the injustice of which is apparent. 

According to Dr Lechler, Wickliff made his first public 
appearance as a political Reformer, in opposition to the arro- 
gant claims of the Roman Pontiff. The prevalent opinion in 
England was at this time not unfavourable to ecclesiastical 
reform. The Pope, from the time when King John did homage 
for the crown, had claimed the supremacy of England. Even 
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the powerful Edward I. found himself constrained to pay 
tribute to him as his liege lord.’ Since then, times had 
changed : the Pope was as arrogant in his demands as Gregory 
VIL. or Innocent III. ; but he had not their power to enforce 
them. There was at this time a considerable element of weak- 
ness in Popery. The pontiffs had taken up their residence in 
Avignon, and were under French influence. This rendered 
their claims peculiarly hateful to England, and it was not to 
be supposed that the victor of Crecy and Poictiers would tamely 
submit to them, and thus play into the hands of France. The 
court of Edward III. was decidedly anti-Romish. Attacks on 
the claims of the Roman Pontiff were not only unchecked but 
countenanced ; the advocates for ecclesiastical reform were in 
the ascendant. Nor were these attacks wanting. Even in the 
reign of Henry III., the celebrated Robert Grosstéte, Bishop of 
Lincoln, quarrelled with the Pope, and attacked the corrupt 
lives of the clergy ; and when Innocent IV. ordered him to 
give a prebend-stall in the Cathedral of Lincoln to his nephew 
Frederick of Lavagna, the bishop positively declined. And, 
shortly before the time of Wickliff, Richard Fitz-Ralph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, exerted all the influence of his great learning 
and high office in opposition to the mendicant friars. A work 
also had just appeared, entitled, “ The Last Age of the Church,” 
formerly ascribed to Wickliff, but now generally believed to be 
the production of some anonymous author, in which the cor- 
ruptions of the Church were exposed, and the pestilence and 
famine which then occurred ascribed to the sins of the priests. 
It was in this state of matters, when the feelings of the 
country were decidedly hostile to the claims of Rome, that 
Urban V., in 1365, had the imprudence to demand a renewal 
of the annual tribute of a thousand marks promised by King 
John. This tribute had ceased to be paid when Edward IIL. 
became of age, and thirty-three years had elapsed since then. 
The arrears for that number of years were now demanded, 
and in default of payment the king was summoned to appear 
before the Pope at Avignon. It was not to be supposed 
that the monarch who had asserted the superiority of the 
arms of England over France, would yield to such a demand. 
1 John agreed for himself and his successors to hold his dominions as 
feudatory of the Church of Rome, by the annual payment of a thousand marks. 
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Edward III. was in the fulness of his glory, the treaty of 
Bretigni had lately secured his ascendancy, and the disasters 
of his later years had not yet commenced. The king laid the 
matter before parliament, and notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the Romish party, the freedom of England was asserted in 
bold and determined language : 


“ Forasmuch,” it was enacted, “as neither King John, nor any other 
king, could bring this realm and kingdom in such thraldom and subjec- 
tion, but by the common consent of Parliament, the which was not done ; 
therefore that which he did was against his oath at his coronation. If, 
therefore, the Pope should attempt anything against the king by process, 
or other matters in deed, the king, with all his subjects, should with 
all their force and power resist the same.” 


The Popish party came to the rescue of their chief, and 
several attacks on the government were made. It was then 
that Wickliff, as a Reformer, came forward in defence of the 
crown. He went even further than parliament. He not only 
maintained that the Pope had no civil jurisdiction over this 
country, but no civil jurisdiction at all; that bis powers were 
purely spiritual; that the king was supreme in his own do- 
minions, and all the ecclesiastics subject to him; and that the 
Pope himself, in consequence of his claim to be lord of all the 
possessions of the church, was bound to pay homage as the 
king’s vassal. 

The reforming party was not content with this victory, but 
proceeded to attack the Pope on the practice of papal provi- 
sions. The Pope had long claimed and exercised the privilege 
of appointing to ecclesiastical benefices. The evil arising 
from this practice had been carried to such a height, that 

. many of the principal benefices of England had been given to 
foreigners who resided with the Pope at the Court of Avignon, 
and thus a large portion of the revenues of the Church passed 
out of the country into that of the enemy. Various attempts 
to rectify this abuse had been made without effect; they had 
always been frustrated by the dexterity of the Popish Com- 
missioners. But now a vigorous effort was made by the 
reforming party. An embassy sent to Avignon to obtain 
redress of these grievances had proved abortive ; the evil con- 


1 This work of Wickliff is written in the form of a debate in the House of 
Lords ; but whether the debate really took place, or was the mere outward 
form in which Wickliff stated his opinions, is uncertain. 
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tinued without mitigation. Another embassy was resolved 
upon, and Wickliff, now regarded as one of the leaders of the 
reforming party, was appointed one of the ambassadors. They 
met the Popish Commissioners at Bruges in 1374, The 
result of the conference was not wholly satisfactory. Some 
abuses were rectified, and some demands admitted; but the 
principle that the Pope had the right to present to English 
benefices was not relinquished. Wickliff would certainly be 
inflexible in his demands; but the chief of the embassy, the 
Bishop of Bangor, appears to have permitted himself to be 
bribed by promise of ecclesiastical advancement. 

At the time when this ecclesiastical commission sat at 
Bruges, there was also a congress in the same town between 
the English and French with a view to the maintenance of 
peace. At the head of the English embassy was John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, afterwards the defender and supporter of 
Wickliff. This prince was the third son of Edward III., and 
was then the virtual governor of England. Edward himself, 
feeling the infirmities of old age, had in a measure retired from 
government, and placed great reliance on the administrative 
talents of his third son. The Prince of Wales, so popular and so 
illustrious as a warrior, was inferior to his brother as a statesman; 
besides his health was now completely broken, and, although 
jealous of his brother’s influence, he was unable to overthrow 
it. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the second son, was dead. John 
of Gaunt, however, owed all his influence to the Crown ; with 
the people, and especially with the Londoners, he was un- 
popular; and it was suspected, whether justly or unjustly, 
that he aimed at securing the throne for himself and family. 
He was entirely a political leader, the head of the reforming 
party, and supported Wickliff, not from religious, but from 
political motives. Whenever Wickliff attacked the doctrines 
of the Church, the support of John of Gaunt was withdrawn. 

Wickliff was not unrewarded for his services to the Crown. 
He had already, in 1368, exchanged the rectory of Fillingham 
for Lutgershall, in Buckinghamshire; and now he was presented 
by the King, in 1375, to his third charge, the rectory of Lut- 
terworth, in the county of Leicester. The right of presenta- 
tion belonged to the family of Lord Ferrars; but the then 
heir, Henry Lord Ferrars, was a minor, and the right to pre- 
sent fell to the Crown. The death of the Prince of Wales also 
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seemed to establish the government of John of Gaunt and the 
reforming party on a surer foundation. 

Wickliff, however, had no mean antagonist in William Cour- 
tenay, then Bishop of London. This illustrious prelate was of 
high family connection. He was a younger son of Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, and nearly related to the 
royal family, being descended in the female line from Edward 
I. The Courtenays were one of the most illustrious families 
in the middle ages. They could boast of a descent at least 
equal to that of the Plantagenets. In the times of the 
Crusades, they had been Princes of Edessa, and three members 
of the family had occupied the imperial throne of Constan- 
tinople. The bishop’s hereditary influence was great, and, 
combined with this, he was possessed of high moral courage, 
inflexibility of purpose, and very considerable abilities. All 
the incidents recorded of him impress us with the idea of his 
being a man of a high moral tone—a good representative of 
Romanism. Such was the man who might be called the 
leader of the opposition, or of the Church party. 

In 1377, at the instigation of Bishop Courtenay, Wickliff 
was summoned before the Bishops, who met in St Paul’s, to 
answer for his attacks upon the rights of the Church. He 
obeyed the summons; but he came not unaccompanied. The 
Duke of Lancaster and Lord Henry Percy, then Earl Marshal 
of England, with their retainers, supported him. The Bishops 
found that justice was interfered with; and then followed a 
scene in which, it must be admitted, Bishop Courtenay had 
the advantage. The bishop complained of this interference 
with the rights of justice. Addressing himself to Lord Percy, 
he said, “ If I had known what masteries you would have kept 
in the church, I would have prevented your entrance.” To 
which the Duke of Lancaster retorted, “ He shall keep what 
masteries he pleases.” Then followed an altercation. Lord 
Percy requested Wickliff to sit down. Bishop Courtenay 
ordered him to stand, as became a criminal at the bar. The 
Duke of Lancaster threatened Courtenay with his utmost dis- 
pleasure: “As for you, my Lord Bishop, who are grown so 
proud and arrogant, I shall bring down the pride not of you 
only, but of all the prelacy of England.” “Do your worst,” 
was the bold defiance of the bishop. “Thou trustest to thy 
parents, but they shall not be able to defend thee; they shall 
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have enough to do to help themselves,” answered the Duke. 
“ My confidence,” was the noble reply of Courtenay, “ is not in 
my parents, nor in any man else, but only in God, in whom I 
trust, and by whose assistance I will be bold to speak the 
truth.” From words they proceeded to violence. The crowd 
of Londoners present interfered on the side of the bishop, 
and Lancaster, Percy, and their followers were expelled. A 
tumult arose in the city, the houses of the Duke and Percy 
were attacked and pillaged, and the riot was only quelled by 
the active interference of Courtenay. Certainly, in this scene 
at St Paul’s, the Bishop and not the Reformer has the best of 
it. Wickliff had yet to learn that mere political reform is 
insufficient, and that the use of carnal weapons and reliance on 
an arm of flesh are not conducive either to the glory of God or 
to the good of His Church. 

Bishop Courtenay now appealed to the Pope. He armed 
himself with the highest ecclesiastical authority. Five papal 
bulls were issued against Wickliff. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London were authorized to examine 
into the case. In the interval political events had taken an 
important turn. The old king, Edward, expired on 21st June 
1377; and his grandson, Richard IL, a minor, was crowned. 
The influence of the Duke of Lancaster was gone; his enemies 
had managed to get him excluded from all share in the 
regency, and the Church faction were in the ascendant. The 
time appeared favourable for Bishop Courtenay and his party. 
The Papal Commissioners met at Lambeth, and Wickliff was 
summoned before them. The Duke of Lancaster could no 
longer protect him ; but a protector was raised up where it 
was least expected. Joanna, Princess of Wales, the king’s 
mother, interfered, and prohibited the Commission from pro- 
ceeding to extremities; and, besides, the fickle populace were 
now on the side of the Reformer, and Coyrtenay and his 
bishops had to yield. Wickliff gave in his confession. He 
asserted, in still stronger terms, that the power of the Pontiff 
was spiritual, not political ; that kings might take the tem- 
poralities from churchmen who habitually abused them, and 
that even the Pope himself was not removed from civil juris- 
diction. 

It was shortly after this that the great insurrection of the 
peasantry under Walter Tyler occurred. The insurrection has 
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often been traced to the principles enunciated by Wicklift. 
Certainly the influence of Wickliff’s opinions must have been 
very remote, much more so than the influence of the Refor- 
mation in Luther’s time on the insurrection of the German 
peasantry. The peasantry of England had other and more 
palpable grounds of disaffection. They were in a state of 
servitude, and oppressed with taxes; the fire of discontent was 
smouldering, and the imposition of a new and heavy tax fanned 
it into a blaze. At the same time, it is possible that the 
attacks made on the temporalities of the clergy might suggest 
similar attacks on the property of the laity. A revolution in 
religion is apt to reproduce itself in society. And it certainly 
appears that this insurrection and its failure, as well as the 
atrocities accompanying it, particularly the cruel murder of 
Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, strengthened the Popish 
party, and contributed to the adoption of active measures 
against Wickliff and his followers. 

Before this, however, a great crisis had taken place in 
Wickliff's life; from being chiefly a political, he became a 
religious reformer. His views of the doctrines of Rome were 
changed ; he doubted, he disbelieved, he became in the Romish 
sense of the term a heretic, and in the Protestant sense a re- 
former. What occasioned this change we know not; most 
probably it was the perusal of the Scriptures, which Wickliff 
at this time formed the intention of translating. He saw that 
the Romish doctrines were not in conformity with the word of 
God, and that especially the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
unscriptural. 

It was not until 1381, three years before his death, that this 
change in his views occurred. Wickliff was then resident at 
Oxford, lecturing as professor of theology. His attack on tran- 
substantiation was principally founded on a scholastic view of 
the subject—the impossibility of a quality without a substance. 
According to the Romish doctrine, there was the substance of 
the body and blood of Christ, and there were the qualities of 
bread and wine ; a substance without qualities, and qualities 
without a substance: this Wickliff urged was an absurdity. 


“What could induce the Lord Jesus Christ so to take away from His 
worshippers the judgment of reason, when not a particle of good was to 
accrue from doing so; for it cannot be proved either by reason or by 
Scripture, that such an illusion is necessary for men as an accidentia sine 
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subjecto, when bread and wine remaining would in a more suitable way 
represent the body of Christ.” 


Evidently to him the Romish doctrine is false, contrary to 
reason, and unsupported by Scripture; it cannot on any ground 
be defended ; it is a self-evident absurdity ; the bread remains 
bread, and the wine, wine. But what is the true doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper? In what sense are the bread and wine 
the body and blood of Christ? Are they both conjoined, 
as Luther afterwards taught; or are the bread and wine only 
the symbols of the body and blood of Christ, according to the 
later notion of Zuinglius? On this question it must be con- 
fessed Wickliff gives a very uncertain sound. His theology is 
rather destructive than constructive : 


“T acknowledge,” he says, “that the sacrament of the altar is verily 
God’s body in the form of bread, but it is God’s body after a different 
manner than that body is in heaven.”? This he illustrates, or rather 
mystifies, by the case of John the Baptist. “Do we really believe that 
John the Baptist, when made by the word of Christ to be Elias, ceased to 
be John, or ceased to be anything that he was in substance before? In 
the same manner, the bread, while becoming through the virtue of 
Christ’s words the body of Christ, does not cease to be bread. For when 
it has come to be sacramentally the body of Christ, it is still bread sub- 
stantially.”? 


John the Baptist was only Elias in a figurative sense, and 
Wickliff would seem to affirm that the bread is only figuratively 
Christ’s body; and this indeed he elsewhere asserts in so many 
words. But another illustration which he gives prevents us 
from affirming that his real or at least his matured opinion was 
so advanced : 

“ The true doctrine,” he observes, “ of the Person of Christ, is that He 
is both God and man, the Creator and the creature, neither simply the 


Creator nor simply the creature. So also the sacrament of the altar is 
earthly and heavenly, both actual bread and the true body of Christ.” * 


These words certainly savour of consubstantiation. The truth 
is that the Lord’s Supper was invested with such awful mys- 
teriousness, that it would then have been regarded as gross 
blasphemy to speak of the presence of Christ’s body in the 
sacrament as otherwise than real. The Reformers themselves, 


1 Quoted by Neander, ‘‘Church History,” vol. ix. pp. 219, 222, Bohn’s 
edition. 
4 Vaughan’s ‘‘John de Wickliff,” p. 234.  * Quoted by Lechler, vol. i, 632. 
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with the exception of Zuinglius, speak in a very hesitating 
manner; Luther asserts consubstantiation, and Calvin writes 
mysticism ; and therefore it is not surprising that one who 
lived before the dawn of the Reformation, although he opposed 
the notion of transubstantiation, had nothing positive to 
propose in its place, and that his language on the subject is 
obscure, and in some places even contradictory. 

But Wickliff's views concerning ecclesiastical emoluments 
must have offended the Papal party, as much as his opposition 
to the dogma of transubstantiation. On this point his opinions 
are decided, and cannot be misunderstood. Formerly, when 
only or chiefly a political Reformer, he did not spare the tem- 
poralities of the Church, but since he became a religious 
Reformer, his attacks became still more thorough and unspar- 
ing. He became impressed with the idea that the wealth of 
the Church was the source of all its corruptions, and that 
therefore it would be profitable for her to be reduced to the 
condition of apostolic times. He advocated a confiscation of 
ecclesiastical endowments far greater and more sweeping than 
that afterwards carried into practice by Henry VIII. It was 
with him a clear axiom, that if the Church abused her eccle- 
siastical goods, she might and ought to be deprived of them 
by the secular power. Tithes were not to be regarded as legal 
exactions, but as voluntary contributions. Paul asserted that 
ministers should live by the gospel, but he said nothing about 
tithes ; these belonged to the old dispensation which had passed 
away. Let priests live as the apostles of old on the free alms 
of the people. It would be better for them and for the 
world at large, were they deprived of their wealth. In short, 

~ Wickliff appears to have been a thorough Voluntary, and to 
have wished to reduce the priests to a state of dependence on 
the people. And it was not in human nature that the Romish 
party should be quiet, when their possessions were at stake; 
and, indeed, the wonder is that Wickliff was not more perse- 
cuted than he really was, and that he was suffered to die in 
peace. He could not have been regarded otherwise than as a 
dangerous revolutionist. 

According to Professor Lechler, this was the time of his 
quarrel with the mendicant friars. Dr Vaughan places this 
quarrel at the commencement of Wickliff’s public career ; but 
the extracts which he gives are all from works written at this 
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later period of his life. So long as Wickliff censured the lives 
of the secular clergy and taught apostolic poverty, he was at 
one with the friars ; but when he attacked transubstantiation, 
the rupture became complete. The mendicant friars were the 
great supporters of the Romish system ; they were the emissaries 
of the Pope. They were designed to supply the want of preach- 
ing among the secular clergy ; and for some time they did 
good service. They had, however, much degenerated, and their 
preaching now consisted in the inculcation of indulgences and 
other popish practices. Wickliff certainly does not spare them : 

“ The friars,” he says, “ drive the youth from the religion of Christ, in 
their several orders, by hypocrisy, falsehood, and theft.” “They are the 


blasphemers of God, who confidently advise things of a doubtful character, 
which are in the Holy Scriptures neither expressly commanded nor for- 


bidden.” ! 

Wickliff however felt that there was a want—that the gospel 
was not preached to the people, and that this want the friars 
had completely failed to supply. He endeavoured to supply 
their place by itinerant preachers, whom he induced to 
preach the gospel throughout the land. At first these were 
priests, but afterwards when they failed, laymen were com- 
missioned. These were the revival preachers of the fourteenth 
century, and they seem to have stirred up a religious feeling 
in the country. 

“These men,” observes Dr Lechler, “ went in long robes of coarse wool 
of a red fabric, bare-foot, a staff in their hand, in order to give themselves 
out as pilgrims, and their journey as a sort of pilgrimage ; the coarse 
woollen cloth of which their clothing consisted, was an emblem of poverty 
and labour. Thus they wandered from village to village, from city to 
city, from one county to another, and preached, taught, and exhorted 
wherever they could find willing hearers, sometimes in a church or chapel, 
sometimes in a churchyard when the church was closed against them, 
sometimes in the market-places or in the streets.” ? 

Such proceedings could not be left unnoticed by the hierarchy. 
Wickliff found himself deserted by many who were formerly 
his friends. He had stepped beyond the domain of politics 
into that of religion ; hence his political friends forsook him. 
That the practices of the church were corrupt, was readily 
conceded ; but that the doctrines of the church were false, 
was to many of them a hard saying. The Duke of Lancaster 
openly expressed his disapprobation of Wickliff’s views. The 


1 Neander, vol. ix. pp. 202, 203. 2 Lechler, vol. i. p. 421. 
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University of Oxford, formerly favourable, condemned his articles 
on transubstantiation, and banished him from their precincts. 
Courtenay, immediately on his elevation to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury and primacy of England, took more active 
measures. He assembled a council, before which Wickliff 
was duly cited, but refased to appear. Scarcely was the council 
assembled, when, we are informed, it was interrupted by an 
earthquake which terrified the assembly. Courtenay however 
was not to be dismayed. “ Know you not,” he said, “ that the 
noxious vapours which catch fire in the bosom of the earth, 
and give rise to this phenomenon which alarms you, lose all 
their force when they break forth? In like manner, by reject- 
ing the wicked from the community, we shall put an end to 
the convulsions of the church.” The sentiments of Wickliff 
were condemned, and he and his followers excommunicated. 
But there was an apparently insurmountable difficulty in 
carrying this sentence into execution. There was as yet no 
law against heretics ; spiritual censures could not be followed 
with civil penalties. The House of Lords might perhaps be 
depended upon, but the Commons were decidedly hostile; the 
reforming party was stil] strong, and Richard II. shrank from 
proceeding to any extreme measures; indeed his Queen, Ann 
of Bohemia, was suspected of favouring Wickliff. The clergy 
had the inclination, but were destitute of the power to punish. 
Archbishop Courtenay and his party however were not to be 
defeated. They had recourse to an extraordinary artifice. They 
persuaded the king to issue a royal ordinance ordering the 
punishment by fines and imprisonment of those who embraced 
the views of Wickliff, without requiring for it the sanction of 
-the Commons, and proceeded upon this ordinance, as if it were 
the law of the land. Oxford was visited by the Archbishop 
himself and purged. The followers and admirers of Wickliff 
in the university, Nicholas de Hereford, Philip Repington, and 
John Ashton, one by one recanted or explained away their 
views. Wickliff's “poor priests” were arrested, fined, and 
imprisoned. The strong measures taken appeared successful. 
There was one man however unsilenced, and he the author of 
the heresy. The followers were persecuted, but the master 
was left unmolested: What was the reason of this apparently 
gross blunder ? 
During all this commotion, John Wickliff was living undis- 
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turbed at Lutterworth, faithfully performing the duties of a 
parish priest, preaching those sermons which still remain as 
memorials of his zeal, orthodoxy, and piety, working at his 
translation of the Bible, and writing from time to time tracts 
and pamphlets in opposition to the errors of Popery. He 
shewed no symptoms of wavering; his Janguage was stronger 
than ever; he asserted that the Pope was antichrist, the man 
of sin, the son of perdition. Yet he was untouched, as if some 
charm were upon him. Certainly he did not owe his security 
to the voluntary forbearance of the hierarchy. In all proba- 
bility, John of Gaunt still threw the xgis of his protection over 
him. The reforming party was regaining strength; parliament 
was about to be assembled, and there were loud murmurs 
against the conduct of the clergy in acting upon a statute which 
had not received the sanction of the Commons. Evidently 
Wickliff was for the present beyond the reach of his adversaries. 
Besides, we must remember, that religious persecution was at 
this time unknown in England, and was highly distasteful to 
the people ;' even the moderate statute which Courtenay 
obtained had to be surreptitiously passed ; besides Richard II. 
was not inclined to favour the pretensions of hierarchy, 

Former biographies of the life of Wickliff inform us that he 
was about this time cited to appear before Urban VI. at Rome, 
but that in a letter which has been preserved he respectfully 
declined, alleging as a reason the state of his health. Dr 
Lechler has shewn that there is reason to doubt the truth of 
this statement ; and indeed the supposed letter to the Pope 
bears internal marks of spuriousness ; it is couched in far too 
respectful and submissive terms for one with the views and 
temper which Wickliff then exhibited. 

Wickliff spent the two last years of his life, 1383 and 1384, 
at Lutterworth. They were not years of idleness, but the 
busiest of his life. His health was broken by a paralytic shock, 
but the sound mind rose superior to the infirm body. It was 
during these two years that most of his works were written, 
and the greater part of the Bible translated. Indeed his pen 
could never have been idle, and he must have employed 
numerous amanuenses. Although removed from active employ- 
ment and the strife of parties, yet his mind had no rest. It is 


1 Religious persecution in England, properly speaking, did not commence 
until the reign of Henry IV. ; 
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said that three hundred of his sermons still remain, many of 
which were preached during these two years in the parish 
church of Lutterworth. We owe their preservation not to the 
pen of Wickliff, but to the notes and recollection of them by 
John Purvey, who then acted as his curate. It may well be 
said of Wickliff that these last two years of his life were the 
most laborious and the most productive. 

At last the time came when Wickliff’s eventful life was to 
come toa close. On 29th December 1384, he was attending 
mass in Lutterworth Church when the summons came. Para- 
lysis a second time attacked him; he became speechless and 
insensible ; in this state he lingered for two days, until at 
length on the last day of the year he went to meet his Saviour, 
whose cause he had endeavoured, however imperfectly, to pro- 
mote, and although excommunicated by the church on earth, 
he was doubtless admitted into the general assembly and 
church of the first-born in heaven. “ Admirable,” says Fuller, 
“that a hare, so often hunted with so many packs of dogs, 
should die at last quietly sitting in his form.” 

Wickliff was buried in the chancel of the church at Lutter- 
worth, and there his remains lay undisturbed for forty years. 
During that period the world had not progressed. Persecu- 
tion had become the law and practice of all Christian nations. 
The opinions of Wickliff were everywhere suppressed. His fol- 
lowers, the Lollards in England and the Hussites in Bohemia, 
were subdued, and to all appearance annihilated. The Papal 
schism, that deadly wound, was healed. Popery had recovered 
its strength. It could now do to the dead what it had been 
unable to do to the living. The grave of Wickliff was opened, 
and his body disinterred and committed to the flames. In the 
often-repeated words of Fuller: “The ashes of Wickliff were 
thrown into the Swift, the Swift conveyed them into the Avon, 
the Avon into the Severn, the Severn into the narrow seas, 
they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wickliff are 
the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the 
world over.” 

Very different estimates have been formed of Wickliff's 
character. This is known to us almost exclusively from his 
writings, and if these are read in a disconnected order, or if it 
is supposed that the opinions expressed in his later years were 
those of his earlier life, he must appear inconsistent enough. 
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It is.easy to believe that he would be regarded by the Romanists 
as the personification of all that is- evil. Thus Walsingham 
describes his death in the following terms : 

“On the day of St Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that organ of the devil, that enemy of the Church, that confusion of the 
populace, that idol of heretics, that mirror of hypocrites, that instigator 
of schism, that sower of hatred, that fabricator of lies, John Wickliff, 
when on the same day he would have vomited out blasphemies which he 
had prepared in his sermon against St Thomas, being suddenly struck by 
the judgment of God, felt all his limbs invaded by the palsy. That 
mouth, which had spoken monstrous things against God and His saints, 
or the holy Church, was then miserably distorted, exhibiting a frightful 
spectacle to the beholders. His tongue, now speechless, denied him even 
the power of confessing. His head shook, and thus plainly shewed that 
the curse which God had thundered against Cain was now fallen upon 
him. And, that none might doubt of his being consigned to the company 
of Cain, he shewed, by manifest outward signs, that he died in despair.” 

No other judgment could have been expected from an 
embittered Romanist, for Wickliff must certainly have been a 
thorn in the sides of the clergy. But even Protestant writers 
have not spared him. Milner describes him rather as a political 
agitator, than as a devout and spiritual servant of Christ. It 
is certainly to be admitted, that during the greater part of his 
life politics had a considerable share in his actions; and, 
restricting ourselves to this period alone, we might be disposed 
to admit that the censure of the Church historian is not alto- 
gether without foundation. But not only were his politics those 
of a patriot and deserving commendation, he was besides, at 
least in his later years, a true religious reformer, zealous in 
inculcating evangelical truths, and unsparing in his attacks 
upon the doctrinal perversions of Rome, and is certainly to be 
classed along with Calvin and Luther. It is to err in the 
other extreme to assert, with Lord Macaulay, that he was the 
greatest of the reformers. The estimate which Professor 
Lechler gives of him is probably not far from the truth, as the 
greatest of the pre-reformers who expressed the tendencies of 
his own times, and permanently influenced the future history 
of the Church. 

Our space forbids more than a short statement of the reli- 
gious views of Wickliff. Melancthon complains that in his 
writings there is no recognition whatever of the great doctrine 
of justification by faith. In one sense this is true ; this doc- 
trine is not enunciated in technical terms, nor has it that 
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supreme importance with which Luther invested it. But the 
idea is certainly taught by Wickliff; his views were not only 
evangelical, but highly so; indeed to use an anachronism, 
strongly Calvinistic. He exalted the death of Christ; he 
taught the supreme necessity of faith; and he referred all 
spiritual blessings and good works to the grace of God. And 
we have no right to expect the logical clearness and precision 
with which Calvin enunciated the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. In opposition to the worship of saints, Wickliff expresses 
himself in the following eloquent terms : 

“When only Christ is invoked, the other saints at His bidding help 
with their spiritual intercessions ; and, however much they may be wor- 
shipped apart, still they will assist none except in the measure they are 
commanded to do so by Christ. It seems a folly to leave the fountain, 
which is assuredly more ready to bestow itself on every one, and turn 
away to the distant and troubled brook, and especially when faith does 
not teach that such a brook originates in the living fountain.” ! 

He indicates, in several passages, that the celibacy of the 
clergy is an unbiblical, hypocritical, and morally destructive 
precept. Neither Christ nor his apostles, he observes, con- 
demns the marriage of the clergy ; they rather commended it. 
He recognised ecclesiastical orders as properly twofold—epis- 
copacy being supposed by him to be a human invention. 

‘“‘T boldly affirm,” he observes, “that in the early Church, in the time 
of the apostle Paul, two orders of the clergy were sufficient, priests and 
deacons. In the time of Paul, bishop and presbyter were the same.” 
“ By the institution ‘of Christ, priests and bishops were all one ; but 
afterwards the emperor divided them, and made bishops lords, and 
presbyters servants.” 

His Presbyterian notions are certainly not agreeable to the 
Anglican admirers of the Reformer. Le Bas wonders that a 
man of so much penetration, of such a powerful and indepen- 
dent mind, should have tamely surrendered itself to the cap- 
tivity of this miserable prejudice ; and he expresses his 
thankfulness that the Reformation was not effected by him ; 
for, if he had lived in the sixteenth century, he would not 
have been found under the banners of Cranmer and Ridley, 
dut would have perished “in the gainsaying of such men as 
Knox or Cartwright.”* This deadly sin of Presbyterianism 
is, according to this writer, hardly atoned for by his other 


' Neander’s ‘‘Church History,” vol. ix. p. 243. 
2 Le Bas’s ‘‘ Wiclif,” pp. 335, 366. 
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orthodox views. Most certainly the Anglican notions of 
modern times were not shared in by Wickliff; he was far 
removed from being a High Churchman. It is not to be con- 
cealed that to the last Wickliff believed in Purgatory; only 
he thought that the prayers of a pious layman would avail as 
much for the good of the departed as those of a priest. 

Wickliff has left behind him numerous writings. We are 
informed that his manuscript writings would extend, if all 
were printed, to some four or five folio volumes. Professor 
Lechler, in an appendix of upwards of twenty pages, gives us 
a list of his works, so far as they are known ; they amount to 
ninety-six works in Latin, and sixty-five in English, though 
many of them are simply tracts. Wickliff’s greatest produc- 
tion is certainly the translation of the Bible. This was the 
first translation in the English language; and if Wickliff had 
done nothing more, it would have secured for him an imperish- 
able name in literature. The translation is from the Latin 
Vulgate; for of Hebrew and Greek, Wickliff was in all proba- 
bility ignorant. The translation of the New Testament 
appears to have been entirely the work of Wickliff; whilst 
the greater part of the Old Testament was translated by his 
coadjutor, Nicolas de Hereford. The translation was after- 
wards revised shortly after the death of Wickliff, probably by 
his curate, John Purvey. 

We had designed to say something on the influence of Wick- 
liff, especially on the Lollards in England and the Hussites in 
Bohemia. But we must bring these remarks to a close. Wick- 
liff did not effect the Reformation ; this was reserved for his 
greater successor, Luther. His work, compared with that of 
Luther, was a comparative failure. The Lollards appear to have 
degenerated into a political body, and to have exerted little 
influence on the English Reformation ; and the Hussites, after 
a heroic defence, were vanquished. We do not think that 
Wickliff’s comparative failure is altogether to be ascribed to 
the state of the times. Popery was then peculiarly vulnerable ; 
the residence of the Pope at Avignon had an enfeebling 
influence ; and the subsequent great Papal schism was highly 
favourable to the attacks of enemies. Besides, in England the 
civil government was not hostile ; Edward III., and especially 
John of Gaunt, were favourable to ecclesiastical reform; and 
Richard II. was at least indifferent. The hierarchy with all 
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their enmity could not injure Wickliff. One reason why 
Wickliff’s reformation failed was that it was too political. 
He did not, like Luther, attack Romanism at its centre, but 
at its outworks; he did not try to root out the tree, but to 
lop off its branches. Besides, he was more destructive than 
constructive. Luther's doctrine of justification by faith was a 
foundation, on which a Protestant system of theology could be 
constructed ; Wickliff’s opposition to transubstantiation was 
a negative proposition. But perhaps the great difference in 
point of success between the reformation of Wickliff and that 
of Luther is to be ascribed to the differences in the character 
of the men. Both were equally bold, equally earnest; but 
Luther had more heart, a more genial loving disposition, more 
sympathy with men, more popular talents, in a word, more 
humanity. There seems to have been some degree of coldness 
in Wickliff which repelled; Luther attracted all who came 
within the sphere of his influence. Wickliff’s intellect was 
cool, impressive, logical; Luther’s was warm, impulsive, diffuse. 
Wickliff was more of a scholar; Luther possessed that inde- 
finable something which constitutes genius. The trammels 
of scholasticism confined the powers of Wickliff; Luther threw 
them aside, and proclaimed the truth in simple homely words. 
Wickliff bears a stronger resemblance to Calvin; and we can- 
not believe that Calvin without Luther would have effected 
the Reformation. The discovery of printing and the rise of 
learning, it is true, gave Luther an immense advantage. The 
time for the Reformation had not yet arrived; Wickliff was 
sent to prepare its way; he stood on the confines; he belonged 
neither to the old nor to the new; he was not a Romanist, 
but, on the other hand, he can hardly be regarded as a Pro- 
testant. All praise is due to him for the work which he has 
done, considering the tools he had to work with and the 
materials he had to mould. Paton J. GLOAG, 


Note.—Since the above article was sent to press, we have Jearned that 
this most valuable work of Professor Lechler is to be translated by Dr 
Lorimer of London from a second edition. A second edition in Germany 
and a translation ‘in England, being so early called for, are gratifying 
proofs of the great merit of the work. 
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ArT. IV.—7'he Philosophy of the Unconditioned. 


Sir Witu1am Hamitton’s Discussions. 

Dean Mansew’s Limits of Religious Thought. 

CaLpERwoon’s Philosophy of the Infinite. Macmillan & Co. 1861. 
Hersert Sprencer’s First Principles. 1863. 


J ie question regarding the relation of the Infinite to the 

Finite is one of the profoundest which can occupy human 
speculation ; and at all times, ever since thought began to 
attempt a solution of the problems of the universe, the pro- 
foundest intellects have been occupied with it. In the ceaseless 
activity of the human mind, question after question presents 
itself for an answer, and field after field of observation is opened 
up, until we are startled by our own daring in attempting to 
solve problems which seem incapable of solution. Many a 
thinker, attempting to penetrate the mysteries of the Infinite, 
has had to acknowledge with the ancient sage :’ “The more 
I consider it, the more obscure the subject of contemplation 
becomes” (Quanto diutius considero tanto mihi res videtur 
obscurior). Many another, leaving the quiet haven of Revealed 
Truth, and embarking on a trackless ocean of speculation, for 
a while guides his bark safely amid the shoals and quicksands 
that beset his way ; but soon he is hurried along by the swift 
current of doubt, and a dark abyss of utter unbelief yawns to 
swallow him up. 

In such speculations as these “it behoveth our words to be 
wary and few.” The line of demarcation which separates truth 
from falsehood is often very faintly drawn. Every system of 
philosophy borders closely upon error. Cousin? has well said: 
“Chaque systéme est voisin d’une erreur ; chaque 1oute est 
sur le bord d’un précipice.” 

In discussing the philosophy of the Infinite, we must pre- 
suppose the existence of the Infinite. Men have at all time 
endeavoured to obtain arguments for the existence of an Infinite 
Being. Arguments @ priori and @ posteriori have been brought 
forward as proofs of His existence; but most of them have 
failed logically to demonstrate what they were intended to do. 


' Simonides, in Cicero, ‘‘ De Natura Deorum,” i. 22. 
2 «* Eloge sur Descartes,” prefixed to the ‘* Méditations” of that philosopher, 
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While the @ priori argument virtually assumes the point in 
starting, and is but a grand illustration of petitio principii, 
the a posteriori proofs have not so much weight as to carry 
up the mind to indubitable conviction. Thus, for instance, the 
teleological argument, which has been most successfully worked 
out, taken by itself, does not bring us nearer the point to be 
reached. For while design implies a Designer adequate to 
produce such results as we see around us, we are not warranted 
to infer that this Designer is the infinite, self-existent, indepen- 
dent God. In fact, in all our reasonings the starting-point is 
an intuitive, universal, and necessary belief that the Being 
whose existence we are to demonstrate really exists. We start 
with this belief as a postulate ; and when we find that it alone 
can explain to us many of the problems of existence, and that 
it is confirmed by the traces of an extra-mundane Providence 
in the course of nature, we come to consider it as indispensable 
and necessary.’ 

A large class of the profoundest theologians and philosophers 
of our day deny the validity of the arguments for the existence 
of the Deity. Twesten thought that the good needed no proof 
of the existence of God, while the wicked were not open to 
conviction on this point. Professor Doedes,’ in a recent work, 
speaks as follows : 


“Tt is well known that the existence of God cannot be proved by the 
so-called arguments for the existence of God, that none of these proofs 
satisfies the demands of the question, that, in whatever form the cosmo- 
logical, or the physico-theological, or the ontological argument, or any 
other argument that may be named, may be presented, it always proves 
any thing but that—God as a self-conscious Being really exists. If we 
start with an idea, we must remain within the circle of ideas. If we 
start with what we observe, we cannot, without presupposing and believ- 
ing in the existence of God, determine with certainty anything concerning 





' Speaking of this intuitive belief, Schubert says, in his work ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Seele” :—‘‘ Nicht der Schrecken, nicht die Furcht, wenn sie auf dem 
Fittige des Ungewitters, oder im Donner der stiirzenden und flammenden 
Berge voriiber gezogen, haben es dem Menschen gesagt, dasz ein Gott sey; 
er hat diess nicht erst in der Sternenschrift der Werke gelesen. Innig tief, 
wie das Sehnen, das aus dem neugebornen Kinde nach der noch ungekannten 
Mutter schreit ; laut, wie das Rufen der jungen Raben nach dem noch nie 
genossenen Futter"; michtig und still wie der Drang, womit das eben aus 
dem Dunkel geborene Auge oder die aus der Samenhiille gebrochene Pflanze 
das noch niemals empfundene Licht suchen, wird in meinem Wesen ein Sehnen 
vernommen nach der lebendigen Quelle alles Seyns aus welcher ich bin !” 

2 Inleiding tol de Leer van God, p. 19. Utrecht, Kemink & Zoon. 1870. 
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Him. By reasoning we may obtain a great amount of probability that a 
personal God exists ; we may even clearly shew that everything combines 
to make the existence of God a postulate either of our reason or of our 
religious and moral sentiment. But with all this, we have not yet come 
to know that God exists.” 


Sir William Hamilton, again, while maintaining that “the 
class of phenomena which requires that kind of cause we 
denominate a Deity is exclusively given in the phenomena of 
mind,” goes so far as to say that “the phenomena of matter 
taken by themselves, so far from warranting any inference to 
the existence of a God, would, on the contrary, ground even an 
argument to His negation.”'’ This is exactly the position of 
modern physicists, who deny all design in the works of God, 
and ascribe everything to a blind evolution. Thus Mr Herbert 
Spencer, who maintains that nothing can be known or predi- 
cated of the Deity, speaks with the greatest contempt of the 
common theory of the origin of the universe, as only tending 
to degrade God and lowering Him to ourselves. “ Hence,” he 
concludes, “ it is hard to be charged with irreligion, when one 
declines to accept the carpenter theory (sic) of the universe 
as the most worthy one.”* Paley’s celebrated argument, 
deduced from the mechanism of a watch, is treated by him in 
the following way : 

“Tf for a moment we made the grotesque supposition that the tickings 
and other movements of a watch constituted a kind of consciousness, and 
that a watch possessed of such a consciousness insisted on regarding the 
watchmaker’s actions as determined like its own by springs and escape- 
ments, we should simply complete a parallel of which religious teachers 
think much. And were we to suppose that a watch not only formulated 
the cause of its existence in these terms, but held that watches were 
bound out of reverence so to formulate this cause, nay even vituperated, 
as atheistic watches, any that did not venture so to formulate it, we 
should merely illustrate the presumption of theologians by carrying their 
own argument a step farther.” * 


While we are far from maintaining with Hamilton an 
atheistic tendency in matter, or denying with Spencer and 
others the evidences of design in God’s creation, we cannot 
help feeling that too much is made by theologians of the 
various arguments for the existence of the Deity. The know- 
ledge of God is not obtained ab eatra, by a process of reasoning. 


1 ** Lectures on Metaphysics,” i. p. 26. 


2 « Fi-st Principles,” p. 120. 3 Ibid. pp. 110, 111. 
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Cultivated minds alone are able to understand and appreciate 
some of the generalisations of philosophers ; the majority 
never even attempt to test the validity of the proofs @ priori 
and a posteriori for the existence of a Supreme Being. True, 
we are surrounded by facts which indicate design ; by effects 
which demand a cause. But all this is not sufficient to lead 
up the mind toGod. We must presuppose an intuitive, neces- 
sary, universal belief “ that God is”—a belief which cannot be 
got rid of—which is heard in the whisperings of conscience, or 
in the silent unuttered aspirations of the heart. Practical 
atheists there may be, theoretically none can be so ; and to the 
question of the professed atheist, Where is thy God ? we might 
answer with the Church father, “ Shew me thy man, and I 
will shew thee my God.”' As well might a man deny the 
existence of the external world, as deny the existence of God. 
Cicero” has well said, “Esse Deos quoniam insitas eorum, 
vel potius innatas cognitiones habemus.” 
Upon this belief all our knowledge of God is founded : 

“ Belief,” says Hamilton, “in the order of nature always precedes know- 
ledge; it is the condition of instruction. The child (as observed by 
Aristotle) must believe in order that he may learn, and even the primary 
facts of intelligence—the facts which precede, as they afford the conditions 


of, all knowledge—would not be original were they revealed to us under 
any other form than natural or necessary beliefs.”* 


Assuming, therefore, the existence of a belief in a Being self- 
existent, independent, and infinite in His perfections, the 
question occurs at once : Supposing this primary belief to be 
true, is it possible for us to know anything concerning this 
Infinite Being? Is it possible for man to rise above the Finite 
and Conditioned? Can we ascribe to this Infinite any of the 
attributes usually assigned to the Deity? Or have we to say, 
with the great Scottish thinker, “ The last and highest conse- 
cration of all true religion must be an altar 'Ayworw O:@—to 
the Unknown and Unknowable God” 4+ 

Various answers have been given to this question. Sir 
William Hamilton rigorously holds that an Ontology, a know- 
ledge of noumena as distinct from phenomena, is impossible : 


' Theophilus of Antioch. See Neander’s ‘‘ Church History,” ii. p. 268. 
Bohn’s Edition. 

2“ De Natura Deorum,” i. 17. 8 «* Metahpysics,” i. p. 44. 

* Hamilton's ‘‘ Discussions,” p. 15. 
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“ As the conditionally limited,” he says, “ (which we may briefly call 
the conditioned) is the only possible object of knowledge and of positive 
thought, thought necessarily supposes conditions. To think is to condi- 
tion, and conditional limitation is the fundamental law of the possibility 
of thought. For, as the greyhound cannot outstrip his shadow, nor (by a 
more appropriate simile) the eagle outsoar the atmosphere in which he 
floats, and by which alone he may be supported, so the mind cannot 
transcend the sphere of limitation, within and through which exclusively 
possibility of thought is realised.” And again, “Things in themselves, 
matter, mind, God, all in short that is not finite, relative, phenomenal, as 
bearing no analogy to our faculties, is beyond the verge of knowledge.” * 


We may remark in passing, that it seems to us rigorously im- 
possible to conceive the phenomenon alone, without at the same 
time realising the noumenon which stands in the closest connec- 
tion with it. Just as an impression produced naturally implies 
a body impressed, so the phenomena naturally suggest and 
imply the noumena, considered as actually existing. Appear- 
ances cannot be conceived apart from the realities with which 
they are connected. When, therefore, it is maintained that 
the phenomenal alone is known, that the mind can never 
satisfactorily go beyond a phenomenology, there is a manifest 
contradiction. But further, how can this view be harmonised 
with Hamilton’s doctrine of an immediate perception? If we 
have an immediate or presentative knowledge of any substance, 
is it not possible that we may have an immediate perceptive 
knowledge of the Infinite? Unless the Infinite One be 
entirely shut out from direct communion with the human 
mind, there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the 
Deity can and does reveal (present) Himself immediately 
to finite man. Cosmologically Hamilton is a professed 
realist—“a natural realist or natural dualist,” to adopt his 
own phraseology—maintaining through consciousness. the — 
actual existence of the thinking subject and of the outward 
object. But, strange to say, ontologically, in the sphere of 
necessary being and thought, he sides with the “ cosmothetic 
idealists,” whom in empirical psychology he strenuously op- 
poses. He saves himself from utter scepticism by an appeal 
to a “belief with which we are inspired by a wonderful reve- 
lation ”—a belief in the existence of that which reason has 
reduced to zero.* 


? Hamilton’s ‘‘ Discussions,” pp. 14, 23. 
* It. may, perhaps, not be out of place to quote here some of the most 
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It has become the fashion with philosophers to maintain that 
man is incapacitated to know Being. We confess that this is 
to us unintelligible. It is true, that being does not exist 
apart from its modes of existence or the qualities it possesses. 
But man is so constituted as to know being and the qualities 
of being, either of which, by a process of abstraction, may be 
a subject of thought; so that the Hamiltonian dictum: “ Our 
knowledge of qualities or phenomena is necessarily relative, 
for these exist only as they exist in relation to our faculties” 
—(Reid’s Works, p. 323)—is not so clear to us. Kant re- 
peatedly says that we know not the “ Ding an sich.” If this 
means that we cannot know pure being, that is, being without 
attributes or manifestations, absolutely and in itself, we cor- 
dially subscribe to it. We discard the neoplatonic doctrine 
of an ability to rise to the contemplation of pure being. But 
if it means that the mind primitively knows only phenomena, 
appearances of things, and not being as it is—the reality 
behind these appearances—we deny it in toto. An appear- 
ance without a reality, we say again, is rigorously unthinkable. 
The Hegelian doctrine that “Seyn” and “nicht Seyn” are 
identical, hardly needs a comment. The whole system, based 
upon the ideality of subject and object, has led men to the 
wildest extravagances. It has been well characterised in the 
following words: “Hegel’s system is Saturnian. It devours 


striking utterances of Hamilton in defence of consciousness as a test of truth. 
** Consciousness,” he says, ‘‘once convicted of falsehood, an unconditioned 
scepticism in regard to the character of our intellectual being is the melan- 
choly but only rational result. Any conclusion may now with impunity be 
drawn against the hopes and the dignity of human nature. Our personality, 
our immateriality, our moral liberty, have no longer an argument for their 
defence. ‘ Man is the dream of a shadow.’ God is the dream of that dream.” 
In a note to Reid’s works, defending ‘‘the primary propositions, fundamental 
facts, feelings, beliefs,” upon which all our knowledge rests, he says :—‘‘ To 
suppose their falsehood is to suppose that we are created capable of intelli- 
gence, in order to be made the victims of delusion ; that God is a deceiver, 
and the root of our nature alie. But such a supposition, if gratuitous, is 
manifestly illegitimate. For, on the contrary, the date of our original con- 
sciousness must, it is evident in the first instance, be presumed true.” 
(Hamilton’s ‘‘ Reid,” p. 743.) We may well ask how the affirmation of realism 
in the realm of the sensuous can be harmonised with a negation of that 
same realism inthe realm of the supersensuous? If the dicta of conscious- 
ness are true in the one, why not in the other? If they are false in the 
higher, the probability is that they cannot be true in the lower. May it not, 
therefore, be said of the Hamiltonian philosophy, ‘‘ A house divided against 
itself must fall ” ? 
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its own offspring. Pure being and pure nothing being iden- 
tical (Seyn = Nichts, and Nichts = Seyn), philosophy must 
give up the ghost. Hegelianism is philosophical suicide start- 
ing from apotheosis.” * 

Consciousness testifies “ that we immediately know being in 
every act of cognition.” When therefore Sir Wm. Hamilton 
and his disciple Mansel appeal to the “unsophisticated sense 
of mankind,” as refusing “ to acknowledge that mind is but a 
bundle of states of consciousness, as matter is (possibly) a 
bundle of sensible qualities,” what becomes of this same 
“unsophisticated sense” when it testifies to a knowledge not 
merely of phenomena, but also to the noumena which stand 
in connection with them ? 

But before examining more minutely into the Hamiltonian 
system and its latest developments, let us glance at some of 
the theories concerning the Infinite, which call for special 
attention. Cousin’s doctrine is defined by Hamilton in the 
following words: “The unconditional or absolute is cogni- 
sable and conceivable by consciousness and reflection under 
relation, difference, and plurality.” The eminent French 
philosopher deserves credit for his defence of a knowledge of 
the Infinite; but his theory is unfortunately encumbered by 
much that is untenable and extraneous. As the expounder 
of eclecticism, he traverses the different systems of philosophy, 
in the hope of finding some elements with which to build up 
a system of his own. Gathering up the intellectual crumbs 
scattered abroad by various minds, he constructs a theory by 
which he attempts to regenerate philosophy. He does not, 
however, find 


‘* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
Unfortunately the result is a lamentable Pantheism, which 
renders his services to ontology practically valueless. Starting 
with the view that the notion of the Infinite is given in that 
of the Finite, he says : 

“ These two ideas are logical correlatives; and, in the order of their 
acquisition, that of the finite and imperfect precedes the other ; but it 
scarcely precedes it. It is not possible for the reason, as soon as con- 
sciousness furnishes the idea of the finite and imperfect, not to conceive 
the idea of the infinite and perfect. Now the infinite and perfect is 
God.” At other times he teaches that “the reason has an apprehension 





! Dr Duncan in ‘ Colloquia Peripatetica,” p. 131. 
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or immediate cognition of the Infinite, with a necessary conviction of its 
reality as distinguished in one sense from itself.”’ On another occasion 
again he says: “ We do not perceive God, but we conceive Him, upon the 
faith of this admirable world exposed to our view, and upon that of this 
other world more admirable still, which we bear in ourselves. By this 
double road we succeed in going to God.”? 


But reason he declares to be impersonal, nay divine: 


“Reason is the necessary mediator between God and man, the Aéyes 
of Pythagoras and Plato, the Word made Flesh, which serves as the 
interpreter of God and teacher of man, divine and human at the same 
time. It is not indeed the absolute God in His majestic individuality, 
but His manifestation in spirit and in truth. J¢ is not the Being of 
Beings, but it is the revealed God of the human race.” 


This last statement prepares us for another in which the 
Infinite becomes the All, and God becomes everything : 


“The God of consciousness,” he says, “is not an abstract God, a soli- 
tary monarch exiled beyond the limits of creation, upon the desert throne 
of a silent eternity, and of an absolute existence which resembles even the 
negation of existence. He is a God at once true and real, at once sub- 
stance and cause, being substance only in so far as He is cause, and cause 
only in so far as He is substance ; that is to say, being absolute cause, one 
and many, eternity and time, space and number, essence and life, indi- 
visibility and totality, principle, end, and centre, at the summit of being 
and at its lowest degree—triple, in a word, that is to say, at the same 
time God, nature, and humanity. In fact, if God be not in everything, 
He is in nothing. If He is absolutely indivisible in Himself, He is inac- 
cessible ; and consequently He is incomprehensible, and His incompre- 
hensibility is for us His destruction.” * 


These quotations are sufficient to shew us what the system 
of Cousin really is. The Infinite is with him the All. God 
has no existence except in humanity. Take away the world, 
and God disappears. The Trinity in unity is, “God, nature, and 
humanity.” It is one vast ocean, of which men are but the 
waves, possessing no individuality except what they share with 
the Infinite and with each other. The world, therefore, must 
be but a mode of the manifestation of this Infinite Being. 
Such an Infinite may be easily dispensed with ; and, even if it 
were proved indubitably that such an Infinite is cognisable 
and conceivable, we have still not been able to raise ourselves 
above the Finite, for Finite and Infinite in this case are one. 

1 See his ‘‘ Elements of Psychology.” 

2 “*The True, the Beautiful, and Good,” p. 109. 


3 Philosophical Fragments, as quoted in note to Fifth Lecture of his ‘‘His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy,” p. 98. Clark, Edinburgh. 1852. 
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Of not much more value is the opinion of Schelling, who 
held that we take immediate cognisance of God by some higher 
pewer, losing our consciousness and “sinking back into identity 
with the absolute.” This is done by an intellectual intuition 
(intellectuelle Anschauung) of the spirit transcending itself 
and emancipating itself from its own limits.' Sir William 
Hamilton has well said: “Out of Lapitha or the Empire, it 
would be idle to enter into an articulate refutation of a theory 
which founds philosophy on the annihilation of consciousness, 
and on identification of the unconscious philosopher with 
God.”? 

Returning now to the doctrine of Hamilton, and its develop- 
ment by Mansel, we must at once acknowledge that both these 
philosophers have rendered great service to truth, by shewing 
the absurdity and presumption of a pretended philosophy 
which maintains that the Infinite can be comprehended as 
thoroughly as the simplest objects with which we daily come 
in contact. They have, however, gone to the other extreme. 
Maintaining that “the mind can conceive, and consequently 
can know, only the limited and the conditionally limited,” 
Hamilton continues : 


“The unconditionally unlimited or the Jnfinite, the unconditionally 
limited or the Absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind. They 
can be conceived only by a thinking away from, or abstraction of, those 
very conditions under which thought itself is realised. Consequently the 
notion of the unconditioned is only negative—negative of the conceivable 
itself.” * 


Mansel, following the great master, considers the terms 
Infinite and Absolute as convertible with the Inconceivable 
and the Imperceptible, as “names indicating not an object of 


1 The doctrine of Schelling is nothing more than the reproduction of fhe neo- 
platonic system, with slight admixture of the mystical views of Jacob Boehme. 
With the neo-platonists God was an unknown quantity—mere being without 
attributes. By emanation from primal being the universe came into exist- 
ence. The soul of man was but a mode of God’s existence, an emanation 
from the world-soul, which in its turn, as the ves, proceeded direct from the 
primal source of all things. The end of philosophy is the absorption of the 
soul into God, attained by sinking back into ourselves (ré ivixswa ris évelas), 
that is, into God, since we are but a form of God’s existence. According to 
Neander, Porphyry relates that this was once experienced by him in his sixty- 
eighth year, though by his teacher Plotinus four times. (See Neander’s 
‘*Church History,” Bohn’s edition, vol. i. p. 37.) 

? Hamilton’s ‘‘ Discussions,” p. 20. * Ibid. p. 12, 
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thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the 
conditions under which consciousness is possible.”! 

From such definitions and statements various results are 
made to follow : 

1. The Infinite cannot be known. For as all knowledge 
implies the antithesis of subject and object, this very distinction 
brings the two into relation, and thereby limits them. 

2. The Infinite cannot be a cause. “The cause as such 
exists only in its relation to its effect ; the cause is a cause of 
the effect, the effect is an effect of the cause. A cause cannot 
as such be absolute, the Absolute cannot as such be a cause.”? 
The three conceptions, Infinite, Absolute, and Cause contradict 
each other. For the very conception of such an Absolute 
implies a possible existence out of all relation, which, according 
to the definitions, is impossible. 

3. This Absolute cannot be conscious ; for consciousness is 
only conceivable as a relation. Hence the Absolute, being out 
of all relation, is ove and simple: “Standing by itself, it can 
yet neither be distinguished from the multiplicity of finite 
beings, nor yet be identified with them.” 

4. Finally, this Absolute or Infinite must include not only 
all actual, but also all possible modes of being, “must be 
potentially everything, and actually nothing.” “For if any 
actual mode can be denied of it, it is related to that mode 
and limited by it; and if any possible mode can be denied of 
it, it is capable of becoming more than it now is, and such a 
capability is a limitation.”* Further, it is impossible to 
ascribe to the Infinite either personality, or any of those moral 
perfections usually associated with the character of the Deity. 

Taking all this together, Mansel sums up his whole theory in 
the following words : 


“ We are landed in an inextricable dilemma. The Absolute cannot be 
conceived as conscious, neither can it be conceived as unconscious ; it 
cannot be conceived as simple, neither can it be conceived as complex ; 
it cannot be conceived by difference, neither can it be conceived by the 
absence of difference ; it cannot be identified with the universe, neither 
can it be distinguished from it. The one and the many, regarded as the 
beginning of existence, are thus alike incomprehensible.” * 


It has been said of Spinoza that his whole system is wrapt 


1 «Limits of Religious Thought.” First edition, p. 95. 
2 Ibid. p. 47. * Ibid. p. 46. 4 Ibid. p. 50. 
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up in his definitions. Starting with an arbitrary definition of 
substance, as “Id quod in se est et per se concipitur,” he 
deduced from thence a theory of Pantheism, in which every- 
thing, even the existence of the Deity, was swallowed up. 
The same may be said of the doctrine under discussion. 
Grant the arbitrary definitions, and the conclusions follow 
logically. Define the Absolute as that which is out of all 
relation, and a system of nescience is easily built up. But 
the definitions are not self-evident. According to Hamilton, 
the unconditioned is a generic term, comprehensive alike of 
the Infinite and the Absolute—the former being the “ uncon- 
ditionally unlimited,” the latter the “ unconditionally 
limited.” We may well ask, however, whether there can be 
more than one unconditioned? For, if there be two species of 
one and the same genus, these species, differing in some 
respects from the genus, must yet have some of its properties. 
And again, if there be two species of this genus, have they 
any real existence, or are they mere “ negations of conceiva- 
bility”? Do they express merely “ absence of the conditions 
under which consciousness is possible”? If they have no real 
existence, how can they be defined? And if they can be 
defined, how is it possible that they can be non-existent ? 
Does not the very definition of the Absolute and Infinite imply 
that they have real existence? But Hamilton maintains that 
we can have nothing but a “ negative notion” of them. They 
are not positive entities; they are mere abstractions, utterly 
inconceivable as an object of thought or of knowledge. And 
yet, does not the very denial of a positive existence of the 
Absolute imply a knowledge of what it really is? To say 
that it is an indeterminate something, is to say that it is not 
a mere negation. “To say that we cannot know the Absolute, 
is by implication to affirm that there is an Absolute. In the 
very denial of our power to learn what the Absolute is, there 
lies hidden the assumption that it is; and the making of this 
assumption proves that the Absolute has been present to the 
mind, not as a nothing, but as a something.”' The very 
affirmation, therefore, of inconceivability implies that there is 
a something of which this is affirmed. 

But further, Sir William Hamilton and Mansel tacitly admit 
that our notion of the Absolute and Infinite is not a mere 


1 Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ First Principles,” p. 88. 
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negative, but a positive. Hamilton asserts that “we are in- 
spired with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned, beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality ;” 
while Mansel maintains: “ We are compelled, by the consti- 
tution of our minds, to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
and Infinite Being—a belief which appears forced upon us as 
the complement of our consciousness of the relative and finite.” 
A belief in “ pure nothing” is impossible ; consciousness forces 
us to regard the Absolute as something more than a pure 
abstraction. And this is tacitly admitted. “The unsophisti- 
cated sense of mankind,” so much lauded by Mansel, is surely 
a trustworthy guide; and if it were once convicted of false- 
hood, it could never again be credited. 

We are glad to find that we do not stand alone in the 
criticism we have just passed. Professor Masson says on this 
point : 

“ Without going beyond his (Hamilton’s) purely philosophical writings, 
we shall find given in them expressions predicating, in Sir William’s own 
name, certain attributes of that ultra-phenomenal existence of which he 
protests that in the name of reason nothing whatever can be predicated. 
To aver such an existence at all, to assume that the phenomenal universe 
is not all that exists, is already the planting of one huge predication in 
the region into which it was declared the mode of predication could not 
rationally go. It is the conversion of what was declared to be zero into 
a vast, if vague position How can one be consistent who first 
maintains that nothing can be predicated speculatively of the Absolute, 
and then proceeds straightway, not only to predicate existence of the 


Absolute, but to speak as if the virtue of human veracity must also be 
predicated of the same.” ! 


Returning to Hamilton’s definitions, several other questions 
present themselves. Is there any real difference between the 
Unconditioned, the Absolute, and the Infinite ; and if not, why 
have three terms for one and the same thing? What are we to 
understand by the terms “limited” and “conditionally limited”? 
Is not the “limited ” ipso facto conditioned? And what then 
is the meaning of “ unconditionally limited,” “ unconditionally 
unlimited”? “ How can anything be called unconditioned 
which is at the same time limited? Is not limitation a condi- 
tion of existence? May we not as well speak of the unlimitedly 
limited, or of the-unconditionally conditioned, as of the uncon- 
ditionally limited ? If the Infinite is unconditioned inasmuch 


1 Masson, ‘‘ Recent British Philosophy,” pp. 98, 100. 
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as it is unlimited, must not the Absolute be conditioned inas- 
much as it is limited ?”* 

Finally, taking another of Hamilton’s definitions, and con- 
sidering the Absolute as that which is finished, perfected, 
completed, corresponding to +d odw and rd réAsov of Aristotle,’ 
we are landed in contradictions as great. That which is finished 
must have been wnfinished before ; that which is perfected 
must have passed through a certain process up to perfection ; 
that which is completed must have been incomplete.’ How 
then can the Absolute be out of all relation? And if it origi- 
nally had a power of development, by which it passed from a 
lower to a higher stage, from a less perfect to a more perfect 
state, how can it be defined as “a mere abstraction,” as a 
“negation of conceivability.” To make the contradictions 
apparently more palpable, Hamilton adds: “In this accepta- 
tion—and it is that in which for myself I exclusively use it— 
the Absolute is diametrically opposed to, is contradictory of, 
the Infinite.” But it may fairly be asked, Is not the Infinite 
“ perfect” and “complete”? And if so, how can it be contra- 
dictory of the Absolute, or vice versé? If the Infinite be 
imperfect and incomplete, it cannot be unlimited; for a 
negation of perfection is limitation. Hence we are forced by 
the very definitions to assume the Infinite to express the same 
thing as the Absolute, and how then is it possible for them to 
be “ diametrically opposed to each other ” ? 

These discussions may perhaps appear idle and useless to 
many. To us they are of the highest importance. For, suppose 
the definitions above mentioned are applied to the Deity as the 
only absolute and infinite Being, and what is the result? Write 
instead of God, “ Negation of conceivability,” “abstraction 
of the very conditions under which thought is realisable,” and 
the mind at once revolts from such definitions! Adopting 
Hamilton’s own words, we find “that, like. Ixion, we embrace 
a cloud for a divinity ;’ the God of revelation is reduced, to 
zero ; and the apparent reverence of a philosophy, which adopts 
as its motto, “ Cognoscendo ignorari, et ignorando cognosci,” 
becomes the highest possible irreverence, Or again, suppose 
we teach that God is absolutely incomprehensible in Himself ; 
that He is the simply one (rd awaas &) existing out of all 


1 Calderwood, ‘‘ Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 168. 
2 *Discussions,” p. 13, note. 3 See ‘‘Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 174. 
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actual or possible relation ; that He is the mystic abyss, dark, 
unfathomable, shrouded in eternal gloom, from which not a ray 
of light proceeds to illumine the path of struggling humanity— 
would not revelation itself be an impossibility, and our hopes 
for time and for eternity be built upon an “airy nothing” ? 

But to proceed. When the Infinite has been defined in 
terms which are self-contradictory, we are prepared for any- 
thing. Hence the following statements need not surprise us: 
“The Infinite is to be considered as equivalent to ri & xai wéy,””' 
“ The Infinite, if conceived at all, must be conceived as poten- 
tially everything and actually nothing.” “What kind of an 
Absolute Being is that,” says Hegel, “ which does not contain 
in itself all that is actual, even evil included? We may repu- 
diate the conclusion with indignation; but the reasoning is 
unassailable !” * 

Here again, “a mere negation,” if conceived at all, is to be 
conceived “as potentially everything and actually nothing!” 
But what is “ potential” existence? If the words have any 
meaning at all, potential existence, if represented in thought, 
must be represented as something, that is as an actual exist- 
ence ; to suppose that a thing can be both potentially every- 
thing and actually nothing is to suppose what is contradictory 
and involves an absurdity.’ If, therefore, it be maintained 
that the Infinite is potentially everything, it is inconsistent 
with the definition of the term and the assertion of a belief 
“that the Infinite exists and must exist, and that it exists 
along with the Finite.” Further, supposing it logically 
unassailable, as Mansel maintains it is, “that the Absolute 
is nothing less than the sum of all reality,” how is it possible 
to harmonise it with the statement: “that the Absolute is 
both one and simple,” and that “ this must be accepted as the 
voice of reason, so far as reason has any voice in the matter?” 
Both surely cannot be true. The simple cannot be the com- 
plex, the One cannot be the All, the Absolute cannot be the 
Relative, the Perfect cannot be the Imperfect, the Infinite 
cannot be the Finite. That which stands alone, and apart from 
everything, cannot at the same time “include all modes of 
being.” On all sides, therefore, we are involved in contradic- 
tions. A theory thus self-contradictory destroys itself. 


' Hamilton’s ‘‘ Lectures on Metaphysics,” vol. ii. p. 531. 
2 «* Limits,” &c., p. 46. 3 See Spencer, ‘‘ First Principles,” p. 32. 
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In order to illustrate his argument, Sir William Hamilton 
begins to work with absolute wholes, and argues that, as we 
cannot conceive an absolute whole, 7.e., “a whole so great that 
we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still greater 
whole,” or an absolute part, 2.¢., “a part so small that we can- 
not also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into smaller 
parts,” in like manner, the Absolute and Infinite are incon- 
ceivable to us. The illustration is very unfortunate. An 
infinite process of division on the one hand and an infinitely 
extended surface on the other, are introduced to prove the 
impossibility of reaching the Infinite. But as has been well 
observed : 

“Tt is glaringly absurd to imagine that a finite part could afford ground 
for an infinite process of division ; the real difficulty consists in the 
impossibility of thinking of nothing. As the mind carries on a process 
of division, the result in each case must be either a part which is again 
divisible, or a part so small that it cannot again be divided.” ! 

The former process cannot be continued, the latter cannot be 
realised in thought. For if the absolute or infinitesimally 
small part is reached, the next stage would be annihilation, 
and this is impossible. Our idea of God, however, is not com- 
parable to that of an extended surface—to that of an object 
either infinitely extended or constantly approximating nearer 
to an infinite. Nor do we reach this idea by an infinite pro- 
cess of comparing finite parts. What is meant by the term 
infinite as applied to God is, that which is unlimited in its 
attributes and perfections ; and by absolute that which is free, 
unrestrained, independent (ab and solvo.) An Infinite Spirit 
does not exclude the existence of other spirits, nor does it 
exclude the existence of matter. Bodies we know must 
occupy a certain portion of space ; the relation of spirit to 
space is unknown to us. The infinity of spirit does not 
necessarily require an infinite space for its manifestations. 
The Infinite God dwelt in the man Christ Jesus. Infinite 
wisdom displays itself in the conformation of a single leaf. If 
men would but be satisfied with simply predicating of the Infinite 
that it does not admit of limitation, all would be well, and fatal 
errors would be obviated. But, not content with leaving that 
word in its integrity, philosophers begin with postulating a 
number of infinities, and comparing the one with the other. 
1 See Calderwood, ‘‘ Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 172. 
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Thus, while some speak of infinite space and infinite time, and 
thus assert an impossibility, others deny the objectivity of 
space and time, and speak of them as “@ priori forms of 
thought,” “conditions of thought,” &c., thereby rendering the 
subject more obscure through the excess of light they throw on 
it. If men would not try to harmonise conflicting statements, 
and be content to leave these words undefined, no difficulty 
would beset their path ; we know clearly and definitely what 
is meant by these terms without confusing the subject with 
impossible definitions. The same applies to the doctrine of the 
Infinite. The statement of Locke, “that our idea of infinity 
arises from the contemplation of quantity, and the endless 
increase the mind is able to make in quantity by the repeated 
additions of what portions thereof it pleases,”' has given rise 
to various errors in connection with this doctrine, and its 
application to the Deity. Philosophers and metaphysical 
theologians have constantly transferred the idea of infinite ex- 
tension to God, even when most desirous of. excluding all 
pantheistic ideas from their systems. Thus Dr M‘Cosh, the 
able defender of intuitional philosophy, mantains : 


“ The mind has a strong conviction that there is an infinite existence. 
Space and time are conceived by themselves as unbounded ; and wherever 
they are, there may be substance dwelling in them. But infinite exten- 
sion and duration, and our belief regarding them, are felt to be void and 
empty til we are able to place in them infinite substance with infinite 
attributes.”* Dr Hodge, in his recent work on “ Systematic Theology,” 


speaks of our “having a sense of the Infinite, which is vague and void 
until filled with God.” § 


These and such like expressions seem to us to suggest 
erroneous views concerning the Deity, and ought to be avoided 
if possible. A God, filling all space in His immensity, is at 
once conceived of as an extended surface or substance, and 
such a conception lowers the idea of God. Turretinus seems 
to have felt this. Speaking of the different modes in which 
bodies are present in space, he says: 


“Tres vulgo statuuntur modi essendi in loco :—1l. Cirewmscriptive— 
Qui corporibus tribuitur, quia in loco et spatio sunt, ut commensurentur 
partibus spatii. 2. Definitive—Qui de spiritibus et substantiis incorporeis 
creatis dicitur, qui certis locis definiuntur, et ita hic sunt, ut non sint 


1 Locke’s ‘‘ Essay,” book ii. chap. 17, sect. 7. 
» «Intuitions of the Mind,” p, 436. * ‘‘Systematic Theology,” vol. i. p. 199. 
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alibi. 3. Repletive—Qui Deo adscribitur, quia essentia ejus immensa 
omnibus adest, et veluti omnia loca replet.”' Afraid, however, that this 
might be misunderstood, he adds shortly afterwards: Quum ¢i replere 
videatur proprie pertinere ad corpus occupans locum per sui extensionem, 

. non videtur temere rejiciendum si dextre explicetur et sano sensu 
intelligatur.” - 


Terms like these should be avoided. When speaking of the 
omnipresence of the Divine essence, stress should be laid on 
the fact that He is present everywhere in the exercise of His 
power, wisdom, goodness, &c.; that He is not subject to the 
limitations of space ; that He is incapable of division, but is in 
every place in His undivided essence. It is true that every- 
thing “lives and moves and has its being” only in God, and that 
in a certain sense He fills all things. But, though everything 
is contained in God, in the sense of being upheld, directed, 
guided by Him ; though God is the life of all life; yet God is 
not contained in everything. “ He is above and outside of all 
His creatures, and governs all the possibilities of their exist- 
ence (itz dérwy).” We do not plead for the scholastic defini- 
tion of the Deity as “actus purus ;” nor for the Socinian view 
that God is in heaven as regards His essence, but everywhere 
else as regards His knowledge and power. All we maintain 


_is, that we run great risk in applying the ideas of extension 


and immensity to the Supreme Being; and that anything 
verging on Pantheism should if possible be avoided. Let us 
be satisfied with considering God as an Infinite Spirit, that is, 
a Spirit unlimited in His attributes. Let us hold fast to the 
statement that infinite substance does not include all sub- 
stance, and that the Infinite Being does not include all being. 
If a being is present only wherever it acts; so God is present 
everywhere, because everywhere He perceives and acts. 
=~ Passing on from this to the consideration of the relation 
existing between the infinite God and His attributes, we again 
find ourselves opposed by the Hamiltonian school. If God be 
a Spirit, infinite and perfect, He must ipso facto be a self- 
conscious, moral, and intelligent Being. To this Mansel 
demurs : 

“The very conception,” he says, “of a moral nature is in 
itself the conception of a limit ; for morality is the compliance 


1 Locus IIL, Questio IX., sect. v. 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXV. . F 
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with a law; and a law, whether imposed from within or from 
without, can only be conceived: to operate by limiting the 
range of possible actions.” From this it follows that no moral 
attribute, not even personality, can be assigned to the Infinite. 
“ A thing, an object, an attribute, a person, or any other term 
signifying one out of many possible objects of consciousness, is 
by that very relation declared to be finite.” 

We have already shewn that such deductions follow from 
false premises and illegitimate definitions. We simply deny 
that in ascribing self-consciousness, personality, and other 
attributes to the Infinite, there is implied in it any limitation 
inconsistent with His perfections. The simple negation of 
imperfection is no limitation, just as little as the affirma- 
tion of perfection is any limitation. We agree with the old 
theologians that the Infinite must be known svyxaraBarixwc— 
that is, in a way divinely appropriated to our understanding. 
But we strenuously maintain that what we do know of the 
Infinite is real knowledge. “ Christianity,” says Martensen, 
“recognises both a searching (éew¢v, 1 Cor. ii. 10) and a com- 
prehending (xaraAaiotas, Eph. iii. 18).”' It is undoubtedly true 


that we arrive at our knowledge of the Divine attributes by 
the way of negation, causality, and eminence. Knowing 
that we were created in the image of the Deity, and that, 


“ Not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory did we come 
From God, who is our home,” 


we feel assured that our anthropomorphic ideas of the Deity 
are just and accurate, provided only we do not degrade Him 
to the standard of our nature. 


“Den Menschen erschaffend,” says Jacobi, “ theomorphisirte Gott. 
Nothwendig anthropomorphisirt darum der Mensch.”* <A few pages 
further, he says: “ Wir erkennen uns demnach zu einem von der 
Ueberzeugung, dasz der Mensch Gottes Ebenbild in sich trage, unzer- 
trennlichen Anthropomorphismus ; und behaupten auszer diesem Anthro- 
pomorphismus, der von jeher Theismus genannt wurde, ist nur Gottes- 
laiignung oder Fetichismus.” * 


The same thought is beautifully expressed by Martensen. 
Combating the nominalists, who represent ideas and general 


1 “Christian Dogmatics,” p, 89. Clark’s Translation. Edinburgh. 


2 «Von den Gottlichen Dingen,” in the third volume of his works, p. 418. 
3 Thid. pp. 422, 423. 
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conceptions as merely ours, and consequently consider our 
conceptions of the Divine essence as lacking anything objec- 
tive corresponding to them in God, he says : 


“They are by no means to be taken for human modes of looking at 
the nature of God ; they are not man’s modes of apprehending God, but 
God’s modes of revealing Himself. Distinctly as we must allow that the 
idea of God ought to be purged of everything merely human, of all 
untrue anthropomorphisms, we cannot but raise our voice against Nomi- 
nalism, as incompatible with the idea of revelation. To say that we are 
bound to conceive of God as the Holy and Just One, whilst He in Him- 
self is not holy and just ; to call upon Ged by this name, whilst He does 
not thus make Himself known to us, is te brand the inmost of truth, a 
lie. . . . That form of Realism which looks upon personality itself 
as a mere anthropomorphism, takes a false view of that idea, which is the 
inmost light of all other ideas. For the idea of omnipotence, of holiness, 
of justice, is a mere blind thought, unless there be One who is the Omni- 
potent, the Holy, the Righteous.”? 


We have dwelt so long on the definitions of the Absolute and 
Infinite, and what is involved in these definitions, that we can 
only glance at the theory of knowledge put forth by Hamilton 
and Mansel, as being equally objectionable. It is over and over 
again asserted that the conditions of knowledge exclude any 
knowledge of the Infinite. No distinction is made between 
the different kinds of knowledge. “To know” is made to 
mean “to form a mental image of”; while finite knowledge of 
the Infinite is declared to be impossible. In proof of this the 
following statements are sufficient : 


“Nothing can be more self-repugnant,” says Hamilton, “than the 
assertion that we have a finite knowledge of an infinite object.”* “ An 
existence can be an object of knowledge only inasmuch as it is an object 
known.” Mansel again uses the terms “conceive” and “comprehend ” 
as convertible with each other, and quotes in one passage approvingly 
the following sentence from M‘Cosh’s “ Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment” :—“ The mind seeks in vain to embrace the Infinite in a positive 
image, but is constrained to believe, when its efforts fail, that there 
is something to which no limits can be put.”* So, in another work, 
he says: “ All conception implies imagination. To have a coneeption 
of a horse, I must not only know the meaning of the several attri- 
butes constituting the definition of an animal, but I must be able to 
combine those attributes in a representative émage—that is, to indivi- 
dualise them.” * 





1 Martensen ‘‘ Dogmatics,” pp. 91, 92. Clark’s Translation. Edinburgh. 
2 “* Metaphysics,” vol. ii. p. 531. 
* “Limits,” p. 334. + “ Prolegomena Logiea,” p. 24. 
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If this be the only possible and legitimate definition of know- 
ledge, all disputing is at an end. No one can maintain, 
or does maintain, that we can form a mental image of the 
Infinite. The mistake arises from the double sense in which 
the words “ conceive” and “know” are used. In the one case 
they are used in the sense of imaging, or representing in con- 
sciousness; in the other, in that of thinking, judging, appre- 
hending. We know a great many things of which we cannot 
form a mental image. 

If this, however, were all that is involved in the discussion, 
it would simply turn upon the two different meanings of the 
word “to know.” The one side would maintain,—‘ We do 
know the Infinite, not comprehensively, but apprehensively ; 
we cannot compass it in thought, but we know that it exists 
objectively.” The other side would hold—*“ We do not know 
the Infinite; we cannot embrace it in a positive image; at best 
we have but a negative notion of it.” But that this is not all 
that is involved in the discussion is seen from the frequent 
assertions that the Infinite is not only “ inconceivable ” in the 
sense above mentioned, but absolutely “incogitable.” “The 
last and highest consecration of all true religion must be an 
altar—’Ayvwery @s@—to the unknown and unknowable God.” 
If both parties are agreed that we cannot “compass the Infinite 
in thought,” we must still protest against the illegitimate 
definition of the term “knowledge.” Hamilton and Mansel, 
however, do not stop here, they go a step further. Not even 
a partial knowledge of the Infinite is allowed : 


“A thing,” says Hamilton, “may be partly known, conceived, thought, 
partly unknown, &c. But that part of it which is thought, &c., is, as 
far as thought, &c., is concerned, only tantamount to zero. The Infinite, 
therefore, in this point of view can be no object of thought, &c.”' Mansel 
argues in the same way. “To have a partial knowledge of an object is 
to know a part of it, but not the whole. But the part of the Infinite 
which is supposed to be known, must be itself either infinite or finite. 
If it is infinite, it presents the same difficulties as before. _ If it is finite, 
the point in question is conceded, and our consciousness is allowed to be 
limited to finite objects.” 


The whole of this argument rests upon the arbitrary assump- 
tion that partial knowledge is knowledge of a part. But this 
is not- the case. By partial knowledge is only meant an 


1 “ Metaphysics,” vol, ii, p. 531. 
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inadequate knowledge, that is, a knowledge not complete or 
exhaustive. To assert that the Infinite is wholly unsearchable 
and incomprehensible, is to deny the very existence of that 
Infinite ; for how do we know that the Infinite exists, except 
through some of those manifestations of His nature to the 
creatures made in His own image? To maintain, on the other 
hand, that the Infinite is completely searchable and comprehen- 
sible, is to destroy the very idea of infinite perfection ; the 
imperfect cannot comprehend the perfect. Partial knowledge, 
therefore, is the golden mean between two impossible extremes. 
Since we cannot fathom all the mysteries of the Divine nature, 
or exhaust the inexhaustible riches of the Divine essence, 
there is much that is incomprehensible to us, because there is 
much that transcends our powers. Yet our knowledge of God 
is true knowledge as far as it goes. We have a true knowledge 
of Him in His being, in His perfections, in His relations to 
ourselves, An absolute and perfect knowledge even of finite 
things is impossible; the phenomena of nature are as a rule 
known only partially to us, and yet neither the value nor the 
certainty of that knowledge is affected by the other mysteries 
which surround the subject. The union of soul and body, for 
instance, is an ‘observed fact, yet the connection between the 
two is not understood. The power of the will over the muscles 
is a matter of daily experience, but no one is able to explain 
how the one acts on the other. The law of gravitation is one 
of the most regular of nature’s laws, and ever since Newton 
observed the historic apple, it has been a puzzle to philosophers. 
If, therefore, our knowledge of nature may be partial, and yet 
true, we may conclude @ fortiori that this is also the case in 
regard to our knowledge of the Infinite. We may safely 
assume that we have a true and real knowledge concerning the 
Deity, although “ His ways are past finding out.” 

Hamilton and Mansel, however, maintain that partial know- 
ledge is knowledge of a part, and that if we have a partial 
indefinite notion of the Infinite, we thereby limit the unlimited. 
This is not self-evident. An object seen at a distance may be 
partially known, its general appearance may rise into view, 
even though the various details of its structure do not enter 
into our cognition of it. Mr Herbert Spencer strenuously 
holds that the Infinite is the unknown and unknowable, yet 
finds himself compelled to assert that we have “an indefinite 
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consciousness of the unformed and unlimited.” This “indefinite 
consciousness,” he illustrates in the following way : 


“On thinking of a piano, there first rises in imagination its visual 
appearance, to which are instantly added (though by separate mental 
acts) the ideas of its remote side and of its solid substance. A complete 
conception, however, involves the strings, the hammers, the dampers, the 
pedals ; and while adding successively these to the conception, the attri- 
butes first thought of lapse more or less completely out of consciousness. 
Nevertheless the whole group constitutes a representation of the piano.”' 


This illustration is, we think, very unfortunate. Our know- 
ledge of the Infinite is not formed by “combining successive 
concepts deprived of their conditions.” The “ indefinite” 
notion of a piano is the conception only of a part of the object; 
and, according as different parts of this object rise into view 
or into thought, do we obtain a full and coniplete conception. 
The partial conception is therefore the conception of a part ; 
aud hence not comparable to our conception of the Infinite. 

Various illustrations of our partial knowledge of the Infinite 
have been adopted by different writers. Thus Cudworth, as 
quoted by Mansel : 


“Though we cannot fully comprehend the Deity, uor exhaust the in- 
finiteness of His perfection, yet may we have an idea or conception of a 
Being absolutely perfect ; such a one as is nostro modulo conformis, 
‘agreeable and proportionate to our measure and scantling ;’ as we may 
appreach near to a mountain, and touch it with our hands, though we 
cannet encompass it all round, and enclasp it within our arms.”? 


Dr Calderwood adopts the same method of illustration: 


“ As well tell us,” he says, “ that because a mountain is too large for 
the eye of a mole, therefore the mole can recognise no mountain ; as well 
tell us that because the world is too large for the eye of a man, therefore 
man can recognise no world ; as tell us that because the Infinite cannot 
be embraced by the finite mind, therefore the finite mind can recognise 
no Infinite.”* 


' ** First Principles,” p. 05. * * Limits,” p. 331, 

' “Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 210. The same illustration is to be 
found in one of the letters of Descartes. ‘‘Seiri potest,” he writes, ‘‘ Deum 
esse infinitum et omnipotentem, quanquam anima nostra, utpote finita, id 
nequeat comprehendere sive concipere ; eodem nimirum mode, quo montem 
manibus tangere possumus, sed non ut arborem, aut aliam quampiam rem 
brachiis nostris non majorem amplecti ; comprehendere enim est cogitatione 
complecti, ad hoe autem, ut sciamus aliquid, eufficit, ut Mad cogitatione 
attingamus.’ (See Hodge, ‘ Systematic Theology,” vol. i. p. 338.) 
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Though there certainly is some danger in applying an illus- 
tration derived from a finite object to the Infinite, there is a 
great deal of similarity between our partial knowledge of 
fimite objects, and our indefinite, incomplete, inadequate, know- 
ledge of the Infinite. Our thought does not impose any con- 
ditions on the object thought; our finiteness does not measure 
the object under contemplation. Our knowledge of God is in 
many respects imperfect, it must be supplemented by a believ- 
ing ignorance. But just as all human knowledge has its root 
in an immediate perception of the object; so knowledge, aided 
by faith, rises to the perception of the Infinite. Faith always 
precedes knowledge, for all knowledge rests on faith. A know- 
ledge separated from faith is impossible; a faith divorced from 
knowledge is worthless. Take away the primary, intuitive 
beliefs, and knowledge becomes impossible. “Knowledge,” it 
has been well said, “comes chronologically first, but faith is 
logically first.” 

We may, therefore, sum up the whole in the formula that 
we have a true, clear, distinct, but inadequate knowledge of 
the Infinite. Tirwe, because it is based on the very first 
principles of reason ; because it starts from the primary belief 
in the existence of the Infinite which we cannot get rid of; 
because it goes out from God, and leads up to God. Clear, 
inasmuch as we can have and do have a conception both of 
the finite and of the infinite, and yet the two, as objects 
of knowledge, are clearly distinguished from each other. 
Distinct, inasmuch as the different attributes of the Divine 
nature are each separately conceived. Inadequate, however, 
because our conceptions fall far short of the reality, and our 
powers of cognition are incapable of fathoming the depths of 
Deity. ‘“ We are all walking amidst mysteries and marvels,” 
says Goethe ; “the world is full of enigmas.”' We are sur- 
rounded by the incomprehensible ; but yet we know that God 
is, and that He is as we know Him to be. The unthinkable, 
and therefore the unknowable, is the impossible and the self- 
contradictory. Such contradiction and impossibility we do 
not find in connection with the Infinite. A square circle is 

* Compare what Goethe says in ‘* Faust" ; 

**Geheimniazvoll am lichten Tag, 
Lasrt sich Natur des Schloiers nicht berauben ; 
(nd was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 
Jae ewingst du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mi. Sebrauben.” 
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If this be the only possible and legitimate definition of know- 
ledge, all disputing is at an end. No one can maintain, 
or does maintain, that we can form a mental image of the 
Infinite. The mistake arises from the double sense in which 
the words “ conceive” and “know” are used. In the one case 
they are used in the sense of imaging, or representing in con- 
sciousness; in the other, in that of thinking, judging, appre- 
hending. We know a great many things of which we cannot 
form a mental image. 

If this, however, were all that is involved in the discussion, 
it would simply turn upon the two different meanings of the 
word “to know.” The one side would maintain —‘ We do 
know the Infinite, not comprehensively, but apprehensively ; 
we cannot compass it in thought, but we know that-it exists 
objectively.” The other side would hold,—* We do not know 
the Infinite; we cannot embrace it in a positive image; at best 
we have but a negative notion of it.” But that this is not all 
that is involved in the discussion is seen from the frequent 
assertions that the Infinite is not only “inconceivable ” in the 
sense above mentioned, but absolutely “incogitable.” “The 
last and highest consecration of all true religion must be an 
altar—’Ayvwery @:a—to the unknown and unknowable God.” 
If both parties are agreed that we cannot “compass the Infinite 
in thought,” we must still protest against the illegitimate 
definition of the term “knowledge.” Hamilton and Mansel, 
however, do not stop here, they go a step further. Not even 
a partial knowledge of the Infinite is allowed : 


“A thing,” says Hamilton, “may be partly known, conceived, thought, 
partly unknown, &c. But that part of it which is thought, &c., is, as 
far as thought, &c., is concerned, only tantamount to zero. The Infinite, 
therefore, in this point of view can be no object of thought, &c.”' Mansel 
argues in the same way. “To have a partial knowledge of an object is 
to know a part of it, but not the whole. But the part of the Infinite 
which is supposed to be known, must be itself either infinite or finite. 
If it is infinite, it presents the same difficulties as before. If it is finite, 
the point in question is conceded, and our consciousness is allowed to be 
limited to finite objects.” 


The whole of this argument rests upon the arbitrary assump- 
tion that partial knowledge is knowledge of a pait. But this 
is not: the case. By partial knowledge is only meant an 


' “ Metaphysics,” vol, ii. p. 531. 
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inadequate knowledge, that is, a knowledge not complete or 
exhaustive. To assert that the Infinite is wholly unsearchable 
and incomprehensible, is to deny the very existence of that 
Infinite ; for how do we know that the Infinite exists, except 
through some of those manifestations of His nature to the 
creatures made in His own image? To maintain, on the other 
hand, that the Infinite is completely searchable and comprehen- 
sible, is to destroy the very idea of infinite perfection; the 
imperfect cannot comprehend the perfect. Partial knowledge, 
therefore, is the golden mean between two impossible extremes. 
Since we cannot fathom all the mysteries of the Divine nature, 
or exhaust the inexhaustible riches of the Divine essence, 
there is much that is incomprehensible to us, because there is 
much that transcends our powers. Yet our knowledge of God 
is true knowledge as far as it goes. We have a true knowledge 
of Him in His being, in His perfections, in His relations to 
ourselves, An absolute and perfect knowledge even of finite 
things is impossible; the phenomena of nature are as a rule 
known only partially to us, and yet neither the value nor the 
certainty of that knowledge is affected by the other mysteries 
which surround the subject. The union of soul and body, for 
instance, is an ‘observed fact, yet the connection between the 
two is not understood. The power of the will over the muscles 
is a matter of daily experience, but no one is able to explain 
how the one acts on the other. The law of gravitation is one 
of the most regular of nature’s laws, and ever since Newton 
observed the historic apple, it has been a puzzle to philosophers. 
If, therefore, our knowledge of nature may be partial, and yet 
true, we may conclude @ fortiori that this is also the case in 
regard to our knowledge of the Infinite. We may safely 
assume that we have a true and real knowledge concerning the 
Deity, although “ His ways are past finding out.” 

Hamilton and Mansel, however, maintain that partial know- 
ledge is knowledge of a part, and that if we have a partial 
indefinite notion of the Infinite, we thereby limit the unlimited. 
This is not self-evident. An object seen at a distance may be 
partially known, its general appearance may rise into view, 
even though the various details of its structure do not enter 
into our cognition of it. Mr Herbert Spencer strenuously 
holds that the Infinite is the unknown and unknowable, yet 
finds himself compelled to assert that we have “an indefinite 
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consciousness of the unformed and unlimited.” This “indefinite 
consciousness,” he illustrates in the following way: 


“On thinking of a piano, there first rises in imagination its visual 
appearance, to which are instantly added (though by separate mental 
acts) the ideas of its remote side and of its solid substance. A complete 
conception, however, involves the strings, the hammers, the dampers, the 
pedals ; and while adding successively these to the conception, the attri- 
butes first thought of Japse more or less completely out of consciousness. 
Nevertheless the whole group constitutes a representation of the piano.”! 


This illustration is, we think, very unfortunate. Our know- 
ledge of the Infinite is not formed by “combining successive 
concepts deprived of their conditions.” The “ indefinite” 
notion of a piano is the conception only of a part of the object; 
and, according as different parts of this object rise into view 
or into thought, do we obtain a full and complete conception. 
The partial conception is therefore the conception of a part ; 
aud hence not comparable to our conception of the Infinite. 

Various illustrations of our partial knowledge of the Infinite 
have been adopted by different writers. Thus Cudworth, as 
quoted by Mansel : 


“Though we cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust the in- 
finiteness of His perfection, yet may we have an idea or conception of a 
Being absolutely perfect ; such a one as is nostro modulo conformis, 
‘agreeable and proportionate to our measure and scantling ;’ as we may 
approach near to a mountain, and touch it with our hands, though we 
cannot encompass it all round, and enclasp it within our arms.”? 


Dr Calderwood adopts the same method of illustration: 


“ As well tell us,” he says, “ that because a mountain is too large for 
the eye of a mole, therefore the mole can recognise no mountain ; as well 
tell us that because the world is too large for the eye of a man, therefore 
man can recognise no world ; as tell us that because the Infinite cannot 
be embraced by the finite mind, therefore the finite mind can recognise 
no Infinite.”* 


' «* First Principles,” p. 95. 2 “Limits,” p. 331. 

5 «Philosophy of the Infinite,” p. 210. The same illustration is to be 
found in one of the letters of Descartes. ‘‘Sciri potest,” he writes, ‘‘ Deum 
esse infinitum et omnipotentem, quanquam anima nostra, utpote finita, id 
nequeat comprehendere sive concipere ; eodem nimirum modo, quo montem 
manibus tangere possumus, sed non ut arborem, aut aliam quampiam rem 
brachiis nostris non majorem amplecti ; comprehendere enim est cogitatione 
complecti, ad hoc autem, ut sciamus aliquid, sufficit, ut illud cogitatione 
attingamus.” (See Hodge, *‘ Systematic Theology,” vol. i. p. 338.) 
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Though there certainly is some danger in applying an illus- 
tration derived from a finite object to the Infinite, there is a 
great deal of similarity between our partial knowledge of 
Jinite objects, and our indefinite, incomplete, inadequate, know- 
ledge of the Infinite. Our thought does not impose any con- 
ditions on the object thought; our finiteness does not measure 
the object under contemplation. Our knowledge of God is in 
many respects imperfect, it must be supplemented by a believ- 
ing ignorance. But just as all human knowledge has its root 
in an immediate perception of the object; so knowledge, aided 
by faith, rises to the perception of the Infinite. Faith always 
precedes knowledge, for all knowledge rests on faith. A know- 
ledge separated from faith is impossible; a faith divorced from 
knowledge is worthless. Take away the primary, intuitive 
beliefs, and knowledge becomes impossible. “Knowledge,” it 
has been well said, “comes chronologically first, but faith is 
logically first.” 

We may, therefore, sum up the whole in the formula that 
.we have a true, clear, distinct, but inadequate knowledge of 
the Infinite. True, because it is based on the very first 
principles of reason ; because it starts from the primary belief 
in the existence of the Infinite which we cannot get rid of; 
because it goes out from God, and leads up to God. Clear, 
inasmuch as we can have and do have a conception both of 
the finite and of the infinite, and yet the two, as objects 
of knowledge, are clearly distinguished from each other. 
Distinct, inasmuch as the different attributes of the Divine 
nature are each separately conceived. Inadequate, however, 
because our conceptions fall far short of the reality, and our 

_ powers of cognition are incapable of fathoming the depths of 
Deity. “We are all walking amidst mysteries and marvels,” 
says Goethe ; “the world is full of enigmas.”' We are sur- 
rounded by the incomprehensible; but yet we know that God 
is, and that He is as we know Him to be. The unthinkable, 
and therefore the unknowable, is the impossible and the self- 
contradictory. Such contradiction and impossibility we do 
not find in connection with the Infinite. A square circle is 


? Compare what Goethe says in ‘‘ Faust” : 
‘*Geheimniszvoll am lichten Tag, 
Liszt sich Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben ; 
Und was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 
Das swingst du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben.” 
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unthinkable, because it is against the very nature of a circle 
to be square and circular at the same time. To know the 
Infinite by His attributes is not inherently impossible or self- 
contradictory. 

But Sir William Hamilton grants that a certain kind of 
knowledge is possible in regard to the Infinite. Great stress 
is laid upon negative knowledge. We have already shewn 
above that, even if such a thing as negative knowledge were 
possible, it can only be so by introducing or falling back upon 
a positive element. Hamilton defines a “negative” notion 
as “a concept of a thing by what it is not.” If this definition 
be not altogether unmeaning, it must presuppose something 
positive in that which is to be defined. A concept of a thing 
is a conception of it as possessing certain qualities. A concept 
of athing “by what it is not,” can only be a conception of it 
as not possessing those qualities which it is supposed to possess. 
A concept of the Infinite “by what it is not,” can, however, 
only be a concept of it as not possessing any limits, as not 
being imperfect, as not being subject to those conditions which 
are applicable only to the Finite. But this in itself is a positive 
concept—a concept of the Infinite as really existing, as being 
more than a mere negation or abstraction. In the Hamil- 
tonian sense, however, a negative concept is equivalent to the 
concept of a thing as in reality non-existent, that is, a concept 
of something as being nothing, which is absurd. To speak, 
therefore, of negative thinking, negative concepts, &c., seems 
to us to be an elaborate suicide ; for it assumes the object of 
thought at the same time to exist and not to exist. 

In all cases we find the result to be, that, do what we may, 
argue how we may, the consciousness of the real existence of 
an infinitely perfect Being is too strong to be denied. “You 
may put Humanity down on its knees before a scientific 
Inquisition, and force it to say that God is unknowable. It 
will rise up and say: ‘ For all that, I know Him.’”? 

The systems of Hamilton and Mansel must lead to a virtual 
‘denial of the existence of the Infinite; and though both these 
thinkers have brought forward their views in support of the 
truth, they must, if self-consistent, fall into a hopeless scepticism. 
But both of them are Theists. Hence, while denying that 
anything can be predicated speculatively concerning the Infinite 


1 Contemporary Review, p. 617. 1873. 
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and Absolute, yet in the very same breath they predicate the 
existence of the Absolute, and ascribe attributes to that ultra- 
phenomenal existence, which reason has declared to be non- 
existent. How can this apparent contradiction be got rid of ? 
The answer is plain: Though kn-wing no truth concerning 
the Infinite, we must believe it. 

This is certainly an easy method -of overcoming difficulties. 
A Deus ex machind, created for a special purpose, or called in 
to prove a special theory, is nothing compared to this. And 
yet some of the finest thinkers have thus attempted to save 
themselves and their systems by appealing to faith. Kant 
denied a possibility of reaching objective truth by the pure 
reason. The pure or speculative reason, according to him, 
conducts to propositions which are contradictory of each other; 
the practical reason alone leads up to truth. The end of all 
philosophical investigations is a series of antinomies, in which 
the speculative and the practical reason stand diametrically 
opposed to each other. The fourth antinomy is thus for- 
mulated by him: 

“ There exists in the world, or in connection with it, as a part or as the 
cause of it, an absolutely necessary Being.” 


“ An absolutely necessary Being does not exist, either in the world or 
out of it, as the cause of the world.” 


Jacobi, following Kant, declared himself “a Christian with 
the heart, a heathen with the understanding or reason,” and. 
appealed to faith and feeling or sentiment (Glaube und 
Gefiihl) as the only safe resting-place. Hamilton also speaks 
of a “belief in the existence of something unconditioned 
beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality.” But while 
thus falling back upon faith, no full exposition of his views 
on the relation between faith and knowledge can be found. 
Adopting the Kantian division of mental phenomena into 
cognition, feeling, and appetency, he leaves no room for faith 
except under the first division, so that belief would be one of 
the cognitive powers. The question still remains, however, 
Does Sir William Hamilton hold that there can be faith with- 
out knowledge, or knowledge without faith : are the two terms 
convertible? “We are warned,” he says, “from recognising 
the domain of our knowledge as co-extensive with the horizon 
of our faith!” From this it would seem that faith and know- 
ledge are not identical, and yet the two are so closely allied in 
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the Hamiltonian system; that they must be identified with 
each other. Either, therefore, they are inseparable, and the 
assertion “no knowledge, but faith” comes to mean “no 
knowledge, and consequently no faith ;” or they stand in no 
connection with each other at all, the province of faith being 
diametrically opposed to that of knowledge. The first of these 
Hamilton does not hold, for he appeals to faith where know- 
lodge fails him. The second we deny as leading to.nothing 


but absolute scepticism. 

The most express statement on this subject is found in a 
note to Hamilton’s edition of “ Reid’s Works : ”! 

“ Belief or Faith (riers, Fides, Croyance, Foi, Glaube, &c.) simply, or 
with one or other of the epithets natural, primary, instinctive, &c., and 
some other expressions of a-similar import, as conviction, assent, trust, 
adhesion, holding for true or real, &. (2uyxardéseis, Assensus, Fiirwahr- 
und-wirklich-halten, &c.) have, though not unobjectionable, found favour 
with a great number of philosophers, as terms whereby to designate the 
original warrants of cognition. mong these may be mentioned Aris- 
totle, Lucretius, Alexander, Clement of Alexandria, Proclus, Algazel, 
Luther, Hume, Reid, Beattie, Hemsterhuis, Kant, Heidenreich, Fichte, 
Jacobi, Bouterweck, Képpen, Ancillon, Hermes, Biunde, Esser, Elvanich, 
&c., &. Nor can any valid objection be taken to the expression. St 
Austin accurately says, ‘We know what rests upon reason ;. we believe 
what rests upon authority.’ But reason itself must rest at last upon 
authority ; for the original data of reason do not rest upon reason, but 
are necessarily accepted by reason on the authority of what is beyond 
itself. These data are, therefore, in rigid propriety, beliefs or trusts. 
Thus it is that in the last resort, we must, perforce, philosophically admit 
that belief is the primary condition of reason, and not reason the ultimate 
ground of belief. We are compelled to surrender the proud Jntellige ut 
eredas of Abelard, to content ourselves with the humble ‘ Crede ut 
‘ntelligas of Anselm.’ ” 

Mansel’s views on this subject are more clearly and definitely 
stated : 

“We are compelled, by the constitution of our minds, to believe in the 
existence of an Infinite and Absolute Being” (p. 67) ; and further: “ We 
must be content with those regulative ideas of the Deity which are suffi- 
cient to guide our practice, but not to satisfy our intellect ; which tell 
us, not what God is in Himself, but how He wills that we should think 
of Him ” (p. 132), 

This amounts to saying that, while speculatively we cannot 
reach the Infinite, yet regulatively—to regulate our character 
and practice—we are bound to believe Him to be what con- 
science, the moral law, and Scripture teach Him to be. 

' “Neid’s Works,” p. 760. 
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The principles upon which Hamilton and Mansel deny the 


existence of the Infinite, seem to us to lead to a scepticism 


from which even an appeal to faith, specially called in, cannot 
save us. To the question of the Atheist, “ How can I believe 
in that which has been proved non-existent, self-contradictory, 
inconceivable, unknowable?” no answer can be given by the 
nescience-school of philosophers. The “ Intellige ut credas” 
of Abelard is already discarded ; the humble “ Crede ut intel- 
ligas” of Anselm avails nothing. The answer cannot be, 
“Believe in order to know ;” but “ Believe what you cannot 
possibly know.” Believe what is absolutely inconceivable ; 
believe that nothing is something; that the non-existent in 
reality exists ; believe that the impossible is possible. “Credo 
quia absurdum” can be the only motto of such a philosophy. 
Nihilism saves us from one abyss by plunging us hopelessly 
into another. Struggle as we may, we sink deeper and deeper : 
“ Beneath the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour us, opens wide.” 
Two alternatives are the result—scepticism on the one hand; 
a blind credulity on the other. We may well say with Dr 
M ‘Cosh : 

“T have no toleration for those who tell us, with a sigh, too often of 
affectation, that they are very sorry that knowledge or reason leads us to 
contradictions and indissoluble doubts, from which they are longing to 
he delivered by some mysterious faith. It is time to put an end to this 
worse than civil strife, to this setting of one part of the soul against the 
other. Each cognitive faculty conducts in its own way to its own 
truths. The intelligence and the faith are not conflicting, but conspiring, 
elements.” ! 

The Nescience philosophy, by divorcing faith from reason, 
brings one part of our constitution into conflict with another. 
Reason denies the existence of God; conscience asserts not 
only His existence, but our absolute dependence upon Him. 
“Tt even places this contradiction in God Himself; for what 
reason, in its legitimate exercise says,God says. If reason, 
therefore, says, God is not a person, and conscience says that 
He is, then, with reverence be it spoken, God contradicts 
Himself.”* To reason must be allowed, at least, a judicium 
contradictionis—the prerogative of deciding whether a thing 
is possible or impossible. The unthinhtne and the self- 


? “ Tntuitions of the Mind” .. 200. 
* Hodge, ‘Systematic Theology,” vol. i. p. 353. 
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contradictory are the impossible. Many things, however, are 
deemed self-contradictory which are not so in reality. That 
God became man in Jesus Christ is a truth which cannot 
fully be understood, but it involves no contradiction ; for man 
was originally made in the image of God, and the Son of God 
united Himself to a perfect manhood. It would have been a 
contradiction, nay, an impossibility, were we to assume that a 
sinless God, infinitely pure and perfect, could unite Himself to. 
a sinful nature, and thereby become a sinner. Infinite wis- 
dom has manifested itself in a finite universe; and yet the 
finite does not become infinite, nor the infinite finite. It is 
true that reason, unaided by revelation, would not have dis- 
covered any of the highest truths which in the Scriptures 
have been declared to us. “A revelation,” says Lessing, 
“which reveals nothing, is no revelation.” But this revela- 
tion is not in opposition to, in direct contradiction of, an 
enlightened reason. It is opposed to that proud, self-exalting 
reason, which professes to know absolute truth; a reason 
which stands by itself, which cuts away the “stem of know- 
ledge from the root of faith.” But it harmonises with that 
reason which has learnt its own weakness, and supports itself 
upon a faith grounded on evidence given. Reason stands to 
this revelation as the eye stands to the sun. Take away the 
light of the sun, and darkness is the result. Take away the 
human eye, and no ray illumines the gloom which has settled 
upon us. The two are indispensable. The one presupposes 
the other. 

The relation between faith and reason, again, is very inti- 
mate. Reason is the telescope with which to observe distant 
objects ; faith adjusts the lenses of the telescope. Faith rests 
upon assent or affirmation of the mind ; and this assent implies 
conviction resting upon evidence; so that faith without evi- 
dence is an anomaly. “La Foi a sa Raison,” says Vinet, “ et 
la Raison a sa Foi.” Let one element be taken away, and the 
other is destroyed. Let reason be absent, and faith is reduced 
to zero. Divorce faith from reason, and reason perishes utterly. 
Faith affirms that a thing is, and thereby distinguishes it from 
other things; such distinction implies a knowledge of the 
peculiar properties or characteristics of the object distinguished. 
When faith, therefore, declares that God is, it must necessarily 
declare what God is, in order to distinguish Him from other 
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beings. The primary belief upon which our knowledge of the 
Infinite, aided by revelation, rests, must, if it be true, at the 
same time rest upon a clear apprehension of the object of 
which it postulates existence. The knowledge thus conjoined 
to faith is real knowledge. The theory of regulative know- 
ledge put forth by Mansel is not only derogatory to God, but 
involves a contradiction. It implies “will” in the Infinite ; 
“it tells us not what God is in Himself, but how He wills 
that we should think of Him.” “ Will” can only be an attri- 
bute of a personal being. If it be applied to the Infinite, it 
ascribes personality to what was before declared to be a pure 
abstraction—a negation of conceivability. Sir William Hamil- 
ton and Mansel cannot even state their theories without falling 
into the most glaring contradictions. May we not, therefore, 
fairly conclude against the validity of such theories ? 

But further, there is included in the systems under discus- 
sion the tacit denial of the veracity of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness testifies to the real existence of the Infinite. Conscience 
demands a personal God on whom we are dependent, and to 
whom we are responsible. And yet we are told this is an idle 
dream—a personal Deity is an impossibility. In a well rounded 
sentence Mansel sums up the whole: . 


“The conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side we 
view it, appears encompassed with contradictions. There is a contradic- 
tion in supposing such an object to exist, whether alone or in conjunction 
with others ; and there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. 
There is a contradiction in conceiving it as one, and there is a contradic- 
tion in conceiving it as many. There is a contradiction in conceiving it 
as personal, and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. 
It cannot, without contradiction, be represented as active, nor, without 
equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. It cannot be conceived 
as the sum of all existence, nor yet can it be conceived of as a part only 
of that sum.” 


In a Being thus contradictory we are to believe! The altars 
of our worship are to be raised to the Unknown and Un- 
knowable God! A mysterious Power, shrouded in impene- 
trable darkness, regulates man’s lot. We try to pierce the 
gloom. We stretch out the lame hands of faith. But the eye 
grows weary, and the hands weak, and the only words that 
reach our ears are but the echoes of our own despair: “ Dark, 
dark, irrecoverably dark!” Scripture itself cannot come to our 
aid. Revelation itself supplies us only with regulative know- 
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ledge—a knowledge of God, “ not as He is, but as He wills that 
we should think Him to be!” 

We cannot help thinking that such a system is powerless 
against scepticism. The regulative influence of Christianity is 
gone, if men are once convinced that God is not a person. 
Carry the theory one step further, and revelation itself is 
declared to be impossible ; for revelation is in a certain sense 
a limitation of the Infinite. It supposes the antithesis of 
subject and object—the subject revealing, and the object to 
whom the revelation comes. A God who reveals Himself 
must be self-conscious, must know; and this according to the 
Hamiltonian philosophy is impossible with regard to the In- 
finite. Relation is also implied—a relation, therefore, between 
the Absolute and the Relative, which, according to the defini- 
tions, cannot be allowed. Hence, if this school of philosophers 
are consistent, they must in the end deny the possibility of a 
revelation. 

These seem to be legitimate deductions from unsound pre- 
mises. The “mere abstraction” of the Nescience philosophy 
must be to us utterly unknowable, and must ever remain 
the great Unknown. Mr Herbert Spencer, building upon these 
premises, has carried this theory to its furthest consequences. 
He may well be called lenfant terrible of this school. In his. 
work, “ First Principles of a New Philosophy,” he says: 

“The ultimate truth of the highest possible certainty—a truth in 
which religions in general are at one with each other, and with a philo- 
sophy antagonistic to their special dogmas . . . is, that the Power 
which the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable” (p. 46) ; and 
further, “ Pantheism, Atheism, Theism, are all rigorously unthinkable” 
(p. 43). Two things alone are known: “ Force is,” and, “ Force is per- 
sistent.” “ By the persistence of force is meant the persistence of some 
power which transcends our knowledge and conception. . . . That which 
persists is the unknown cause of these manifestations” (p. 255). “ This 
persistence of the universe is the persistence of that unknown cause, 
power or force, which is manifested to us through all phenomena” (p. 258). 


Mr Spencer quotes with great satisfaction the statements of 
Hamilton and Mansel in regard to the Absolute, but denies 
“that it is our duty to think of God as personal.” We know 
nothing of this unknown cause or power or force. We cannot 
predicate anything concerning it ; no attributes can be given 
to it; we can neither affirm nor deny its personality. All 
we know is, that there is FORCE: beyond this we cannot go. 
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The God of this “new philosophy,” therefore, is not the God of 
our intuitive belief, the God of our reason and our conscience, 
the God of revelation. It is a mystic power, absolutely in- 
scrutable ; a force inseparable from the substances in which it 
acts. Theism and Pantheism are to be superseded by this 
creation of the nineteenth century ; and the acknowledgment 
of this Power is to establish a reconciliation between religion 
and science which hitherto have been wide as the poles 
asunder. Of such a God we may well say in the words of 
Lamartine :' 
“ Le Dieu, qu’adore Harold, est cet agent supréme, 

Ce Pan mysterieux, insoluble probléme, 

Grand, borné, bon, mauvais, que ce vaste Univers 

Révéle a ses regards sous mille aspects divers ;_ 

Etre sans attributs, force sans providence, 

Exorgcant au hasard une aveugle puissance ; 

Vrai Saturne enfentant, dévorant, tour a tour, 

Faisant le mal sans haine, et le bien sans amour ; 

N’ayant pour tout dessein qu’un éternel caprice ; 

Ne commandant ni foi, ni loi, ni sacrifice ; 

Liorant le faible au fort et le juste au trépas, 

Et dont la raison dit ; est-il ? ou west il pas ?” 


The words put by Spencer in the mouth of an objector may 
with full justice be applied to this philosophy : 


“ You offer us an unthinkable abstraction, in place of a Being towards 
whom we may entertain definite feelings. Instead of a Power which we 
can regard as having some sympathy with us, you would have us contem- 
plate a power to which no emotion whatever can be ascribed. And so 
we are deprived of the very substance of our faith.” * * 


This is the latest development of Hamiltonianism. While 
the master and his most immediate disciple clung to the 
theism which their heart proclaimed true, others have carried 
their principles further, and reduced to zero that for which the 
master sacrificed everything, even consistency itself. But this. 
very inconsistency, damaging as it is to the system, is a sign 
to us that few men can act up to their own theories, and that 
often the heart interferes when reason carries us adrift. It 
shows us, moreover, that all true philosophy must be Christo- 
centric ; for only in proportion as the light reflected from the - 


1 “Le dernier Chant du Pélerinage d’Harold,” Xth stanza, 
2 ‘First Principles,” p. 114, 
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God-man shines upon our path, shall we ourselves see the 
light. In accordance with His words we say : 

“This is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hust sent.” 


It is truly refreshing to turn away from logical subtleties, 
dialectic hair-splitting, and scholastic logomachy, to the revealed 
Word of God. Here we learn the nature of that Being whom 
philosophy reduces to zero, or else terms Inscrutable. And, 
while we read with adoring wonder and gratitude, new fields 
are ever opened up, and we are permitted to obtain a glimpse 
even of those inner mysteries which are revealed to those who 
are of a humble and a contrite heart. Mysteries there always 
will be, which with our limited capabilities we cannot now 
conceive. Careful not to go beyond what is ‘allowed, or to 
theorise where all speculation must fail, we yet keep hold of 
the truth, we have already obtained, knowing that, like 
Schiller’s “ Taucher,” the deeper we go the more hopeless our 
ignorance becomes : 

‘* Da unten aber aber ist’s fiirchterlich ! 
Und der Mensch versuche die Gétter nicht, 


Und begehre nimmer und nimmer zu schauen, 
Was Sie gniidig bedecken mit Nacht und Grauen.” 


JOHANNES J. MARAIS. 


ArT. V.—The Letters of St Augustine. 


Letters of Saint Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated by the Rev. 
J. G. Cunnincuam, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1872. 


EW books that have been written make so deep an impres- 
sion on their first perusal as the “ Confessions of Saint 
Augustine.” The pilgrimage of Christian from the city of 
Destruction to Mount Zion, and the passage of Dante through 
the Inferno, with all their power of appealing to the ima- 
gination, do not leave a more vivid impression upon the 
mind than the simple impassioned description given by 
the African Saint of the manner in which, during his youth 
and early manhood, low desires and high thoughts warred 
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within his spirit, until the voice of God came to him in the 
garden at Milan, and he was at length enabled to say, “O 
Lord, I am Thy servant, and the Son of Thy handmaid : Thou 
hast broken my bonds in sunder.” The secret of the power of 
the “Confessions of Saint Augustine” to interest and move all 
classes of men, even at the present day, lies we believe mainly 
in their exceeding truthfulness. We have in them a history 
of spiritual life, told without exaggeration, without distortion 
and without concealment; and as spiritual life, in its great 
features, is very much the same in every man, the nineteenth 
century reader, as he turns the pages of the old Latin Father, 
which tell of speculative doubts and moral aberrations, feels 
himself, before he is aware, struggling with his own sins and 
rebellious thoughts; and when, from “a lowand deep recess,” the 
free will of Augustine is called forth in a moment, and he submits 
to “the easy yoke of Christ Jesus, his Helper and Redeemer,” 
the reader shares in his joy and thankfulness almost as if the 
deliverance were his own, so real does the narrative appear. 
It may seem an inadequate explanation of the fame of a 
great book like the “Confessions,” to say that it owes its 
power to its truthfulness ; but those who have read or listened to 
many narratives of spiritual experience, will not be disposed to 
estimate lightly the value of such a quality. There are depart- 
ments of scientific research in which correct powers of observa- 
tion and description are so rare, that he who possesses them is 
regarded as eminent in his science. The same may be said of the 
science of spiritual life. To observe correctly here, where the 
observer and the observed are the same, and to describe with 
perfect candour and simplicity, require not only fine psycho- 
logical insight, but, in greater measure, a moral character 
purified from the dross of earth to an extent by no means 
common among men. The vanity which conceals, and the 
vanity which exaggerates, must alike be absent, or the descrip- 
tion will assuredly leave upon the reader the sense of unreality. 
The “ Confessions of Saint Augustine” are addressed, as every 
one knows, not to man but to God. This is more than a lite- 
rary form; it is felt throughout that every word is addressed 
directly to God, and no feelings, save deep shame on account 
of sin, and deep thankfulness for deliverance, intrude them- 
selves to mar the purity and simplicity of the record. The 
true confessions of a true soul, unconscious of any presence 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXV. G 
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but that of God, as pure spiritual outpourings, they stand 
nearer the Psalms of David than anything written by pen of 
man before or since. 

The supreme interest which attaches to that portion of the 
life of Augustine which he has himself recorded in the “Con- 
fessions,” has led to a somewhat unjust neglect of his after 
history. Many who are familiar with his early life in Africa 
and in Italy, know nothing of his history after he returned to 
Africa and became Bishop of Hippo. This portion of his life, 
however, is, in one sense, the most important ; for it was during 
this period that he composed those works on which his fame as 
a -theologian rests; and without some knowledge of his life, 
we cannot fully understand much that we find in these works. 

In the following article we shail endeavour to give a 
sketch of a portion of the later life of Saint Augustine, and 
we shall derive much assistance in our task from the volume 
which we have placed at the head of the article. It is somewhat 
remarkable that no English translation should have hitherto 
been attempted of writings so important for Church History in 
general, as well as for the personal history of Saint Augustine, 
as these Letters. That we at length have one, we owe to the 
enterprising firm to which patristic learning in this country 
already owes so much. The translation of Mr Cunningham is 
at once correct and spirited; and the charming preface of the 
accomplished editor will enable the English reader to under- 
stand the important place which letters occupy in the history 
of Christian antiquity. Much that in the present day would 
appear as newspaper articles, pamphlets, sermons, or bishop’s 
charges, in those times was thrown into the form of a letter. 
Did a Christian teacher wish to remonstrate with another on 
the doctrine which he was teaching, or to encourage him in 
some course of ecclesiastical action, the most usual method was 
to write to him a letter, although they might be perfect 
strangers to one another. On the other hand, if a private 
Christian desired guidance on any question of doctrine or duty, 
he not improbably made use of the parchment or the waxen 
tablets to communicate with an eminent Christian teacher 
whom he considered able to enlighten him. Hence the interest 
that attaches to the correspondence of a man like Augustine. 
“No controversy of his age,” writes Dr Dods, “was settled 
without his voice; and it is in his letters we chiefly see the 
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vastness of his empire, the variety of subjects on which appeal 
was made to him, and the deference with which his judgment 
was received. Inquiring philosophers, puzzled statesmen, 
angry heretics, pious ladies, all found their way to the Bishop 
of Hippo.” 

Taking these letters as our guide, we shall endeavour to 
illustrate some passages in the life of Saint Augustine, and in 
the history of the Church in Africa at the close of the fourth 
century. It was in the year 388, when he was about thirty- 
five years of age, that Augustine returned to Africa. After a 
short stay in Carthage, he removed to his native Thagaste, 
where he had property. Here, along with some congenial 
friends, he entered upon a semi-monastic mode of life, living 
with them in the same house on the principle of a community 
of goods. He and his friends devoted themselves to study 
and prayer, and to works of mercy among the poor; and so 
great was the impression made by their holy and devoted lives, 
that the fame of the Thagaste monastery spread through- 
out the whole of that part of Africa. A few of the letters 
which Augustine wrote during that period of cloistral peace 
still survive; and it is pleasant to mark in them the same 
love for philosophical speculation which had distinguished the 
Augustine of the “Confessions,” now regulated, though not 
extinguished, by a profound reverence for the Holy Scriptures 
and the doctrines of the Church. He discusses questions of 
etymology and metaphysics with his old friend Nebridius as he 
would have done formerly, even writes nonsense, as he says, 
but at the close of the letter the graver thoughts recur, and he 
confesses with regard to his metaphysical questionings, “ when 
after calling upon God for help, I begin to rise to Him, and to 
those things which are in the highest sense real, I am at times 
satisfied with such a grasp and enjoyment of the things which 
eternally abide, that I sometimes wonder at my requiring any 
such reasoning as I have above given to persuade me of the 
reality of those things which in my soul are as truly present to 
me as I am to myself.” It was not to be expected that the 
African Church would allow a man like Augustine to spend 
his life in retirement, writing philosophico-religious letters to 
a few chosen friends; and, however dear such retirement was to 
Augustine, he was not the man to insist on remaining in retire- 
ment when the Church had need of him in another sphere, 
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The change came, however, unexpectedly. In the year 391, 
he went to Hippo to see a friend there, and to endeavour 
by means of a personal interview to persuade him to renounce 
the world. The Bishop of that place was Valerius, a Greek by 
birth, whose imperfect knowledge of the Latin language pre- 
vented him from discharging as he would have desired his 
function of preaching. The fame of Augustine had reached 
Hippo, and no doubt the Bishop had the distinguished stranger 
in his eye, when one day as the people were gathered in 
church, Augustine among them, he abruptly announced his 
desire to have a presbyter associated with him who could 
preach to the people. Immediately the cry arose in the con- 
gregation, “Let Augustine be Presbyter”; and in the wild 
fashion of the times the weeping presbyter-designate was led 
up to Valerius for ordination. It is a curious illustration of 
the ideas of the times regarding the feelings of ecclesiastical 
personages, that when the people saw Augustine weeping, they 
imagined that he was shedding tears of mortification because 
he was about to be ordained presbyter only and not bishop, as 
one of his reputation might have anticipated ; and to comfort 
him they gave the assurance that he would soon obtain the 
higher dignity. We need not say that Augustine’s tears arose 
from another cause. The cure of souls appeared to him an 
office of such dread responsibility that he shrank from under- 
taking it; and he grieved to leave his quiet monastery for the 
cares and anxieties of a public office. But his tears and 
remonstrances were unavailing, and he was ordained in the 
church of Hippo, where his voice was so often to be heard 
afterwards, warning, comforting, and instructing those rude 
Africans who had thus chosen him to be their teacher in their 
own wild fashion. When he entered upon the duties of his 
office, its difficulties and responsibilities appear to have so 
grown upon him as almost to weigh him down altogether; and 
he addressed a letter to the Bishop, begging that at least a short 
respite might be granted to him, which he should devote to 
prayer and study of the Word. The season of Easter was 
approaching, and he felt that he could not face it in his present 
mood. In this letter he confesses that he had often before 
censured presbyters and bishops; but since he had been called 
to take his place among them, he felt how rash and thoughtless 
these censures had been. He writes as follows: 
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‘“‘ My experience has made me realise these things much more both 
in degree and in measure than I had done in merely thinking of them ; 
not that I have now seen any new waves or storms of which I had not 
previous knowledge by observation, or report, or reading, or meditation ; 
but because I had not known my own skill or strength for avoiding or 
encountering them, and had estimated it to be of some value instead of 
none. The Lord, however, laughed at me, and was pleased to show me 
by actual experience what I am. But if He has done this, not in 
judgment but in mercy, as I confidently hope even now, when I have 
learned my infirmity, my duty is to study with diligence all the remedies 
which the Scriptures contain for such a case as mine, and to make it my 
business by prayer and reading to secure that my soul be endued with 
health and vigour necessary for labour so responsible. This I have not 
done because I have not had time, for I was ordained at the very time 
when I was thinking of having, along with others, a season of freedom from 
all other occupations, that we might acquaint ourselves with the Divine 
Scriptures, and was intending to make such arrangements as would secure 
unbroken leisure for this great work. Moreover, it is true that I did not 
at any earlier period know how great was my unfitness for the arduous 
work which now disquiets and crushes my spirit. Perhaps your Holiness 
replies : I wish to know what is lacking to fit you for your office? The 
things which I lack are so many, that I could more easily enumerate the 
things which I have than those which I desire to have. I may venture 
to say that I know and unreservedly believe the doctrines pertaining to 
our salvation. But my difficulty is in the question, how J am to use this 
truth in ministering to the salvation of others, seeking what is profitable, 
not for myself alone, but for many, that they may be saved. And perhaps 
there may be, nay, beyond all question there are, written in the sacred 
books, counsels, by the knowledge and acceptance of which the man of 
God may so discharge his duties to the Church in the things of God, or 
at least so keep a conscience void of offence in the midst of ungodly men, 
whether living or dying, as to secure that that life for which alone humble 
and meek Christian hearts sigh is not lost. But how can this be done, 
except, as the Lord Himself tells us, by asking, seeking, knocking ; that is, 
by praying, reading, and weeping? For this I have by the brethren 
made request, which in this petition I now renew, that a short time, say 
till Easter, be granted me by your unfeigned and venerable charity.” 


The request thus earnestly preferred was in all probability 
granted, and Augustine spent the Lent season of 391 in retire- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Hippo, but returned to his new 
duties after Easter. The motive of Valerius in obtaining the 
appointment of Augustine had been that he might preach to 
the people ; and, as the letter we have quoted above shews, 
Augustine was aware that preaching was to be his future 
work. In his own experience he had learned when listening 
to the sermons of Ambrose, how important was the influence 
exerted by preaching when full of earnestness and faith, 
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And now a remembrance of the manner in which the words 
of Ambrose had moved his own spirit while he listened 
to them in the church at Milan, no doubt often incited 
and encouraged him as he spoke to his flock in Hippo 
of the promises and threatenings of God. Like most of the 
great preachers of the ancient Church, he preached very fre- 
quently. Not on Sundays only, but on the numerous festival 
days in honour of apostles and martyrs on which the people 
came together, Augustine addressed to them some word of 
exhortation founded upon Holy Scripture. The sermons 
which Augustine delivered in the Basilica Pacis at Hippo 
were not, generally at least, compositions written beforehand ; 
and in some cases the thoughts as well as the words were the 
inspiration of the moment.’ His richness of thought and deep 
Christian experience, combined with the skill in public speaking 
he had acquired when teaching rhetoric, enabled him with less 
danger than most men to indulge in unpremeditated speech ; 
but for the most part, the matter of his discourses appears to 
have been carefully meditated beforehand. The sermons of 
Augustine are perhaps better known than any other of the 
writings of the Christian Fathers. Filled with the deepest 
spiritual teaching and clothed in rare beauty of expression, 
their golden sayings have found their way into the Christian 
thought of every age. Faults there are in them no doubt, 
especially in the interpretation of Scripture, which is often 
fanciful and untenable ; but even when the explanation of the 
passage is erroneous, the thoughts which Augustine deduces 
from it are often deeply instructive ; and the reader lingers 
over the beautiful parables which the imagination of the 
preacher has hung around so many passages of Holy Writ, 
although as an interpreter he may not admit their right to be 
there. The cause of Augustine’s frequent failure as an inter- 
preter of Scripture lay partly of course in his ignorance of 
Hebrew, and his imperfect acquaintance with Greek ; but to a 
greater extent it arose from the desire, which in every age has 
more or less manifested itself in devout and imaginative men, 
to make the Bible one great parable, speaking in every line 


* On one occasion the reader having by mistake read a passage of Scripture 
different from that which had been appointed, Augustine took it as an inti- 
mation of the will of God that he should preach on that passage, which he 
accordingly did. 
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and sentence of Christ and His redemption. The whele Bible, 
nay, all nature, was eloquent to Augustine of the great theme 
which filled his own soul ; and if he frequently violates logic and 
grammar in his desire to find his favourite truths in every 
part of Scripture, his manly intellect and graceful imagination 
generally preserved him from the puerilities which have so 
often proceeded from the system of allegorical interpretation. 
In Augustine’s sermons, as in all his writings, we see the great 
dialectician who gave final form to so much of the theology of 
the Church. And as one reads the massive thoughts and 
elaborate discussions which fill these sermons, the question 
occurs how far they could be intelligible to his congregation. 
Probably to a greater extent than at first sight one would be 
disposed to think. For the preacher was evidently not satisfied 
without carrying his hearers along with him, When he came 
to any subject which required more than ordinary thought, he 
was in the habit of exhorting them to pray to God to enlighten 
them, for this was a high subject, and to give him their best 
attention, for it would be needful ; then he would often illustrate 
it by bold and familiar illustrations borrowed from nature or 
every-day life. When high thoughts and reasonings are 
clothed in simple yet eloquent language, and inculcated with 
passionate urgency, such as Augustine employed, they rarely fail 
to make an impression even upon rude and uneducated minds. 
There were times no doubt when the sermons of Augustine 
excited greater interest than at others ; and of one memorable 
season we have an interesting record in his letters. Many 
who came over from heathenism to the Church in the fourth 
century had little spiritual fitness for the worship to which 
they had come ; and it was thought needful by many bishops 
to tolerate not a little in their new converts which was opposed 
to apostolical Christianity. These converts had been accus- 
tomed. in their old worship to hold feastings in the temples in 
honour of their gods ; and in order to offer some substitute for 
these revels, they were permitted to hold feasts in the churches. 
and cemeteries in honour of the death of the martyrs. Such 
feasts had in many places degenerated into scenes of revel and 
drunkenness ; and Augustine saw with sorrow and dismay a 
religious festival made an occasion of deadly sin. Feeling 
that something must be done to grapple with such a terrible 
evil, he wrote to Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, whom he had 
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known when a deacon, and who had in common with him 
deplored the excesses of the martyrs’ feasts, and begged him to 
use the episcopal authority which he now possessed to check 
an evil which he had sorrowed over when a deacon. In con- 
sequence of this appeal by Augustine, the matter was brought 
before an African Synod, and a canon was adopted forbidding 
the clergy to attend such feasts, and ordaining that, as far as 
possible, they should be repressed among the people. Having 
the authority of a Council to back him, Augustine resolved to 
grapple with the evil in Hippo. Feasting in the Church on 
the birthdays’ of the martyrs was accordingly forbidden by 
the authority of the Bishop ; but when a festival called Letitia 
drew near, on which it had been customary to hold a great 
feast in the Church in honour of Leontius, a martyr Bishop of 
Hippo in the second century, some in the congregation became 
mutinous, and openly declared that they proposed to set the 
prohibition at defiance. It happened, as Augustine says in a 
letter to Alypius, now Bishop of Thagaste, “by the hidden fore- 
ordination of Almighty God, that on the fourth holy day that 
chapter of the Gospel fell to be expounded in ordinary course, 
in which the words occur: ‘Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” Augus- 
tine took occasion to speak of the sacraments of the Church 
as its pearls, which it dare not give to those who mingled in 
swinish revels ; he appealed to his hearers if it was reasonable 
to ask to be allowed to do “under the name of religion, within 
the walls of the Church,” that which, if it were practised by 
them in their own houses, would make it necessary for them to 
be debarred from the Church’s sacraments. These words were 
well received ; but, as the congregation was small, it was need- 
ful to return to the subject on another occasion. Accordingly, 
when the morning of Quadragesima came round, he again 
took up the theme, and addressed a great multitude who had 
come together aware that the subject of the Martyrs’ Feasts was 
to be again treated, many of whom were strongly opposed 
to the views of Augustine. Before he began to address the 
multitude, the passage in the Gospel was read where is recorded 
the casting of the money-changers out of the temple. “If our 
Lord,” said Augustine, “drove out from the Temple of God 


? The birthday of a martyr signified the day of his death in the language 
of the Church. 
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merchandise elsewhere lawful, with how much greater anger 
and vehemence would He cast forth from His Church drunken 
revels which are everywhere disgraceful.” He had given in- 
struction that certain passages of Scripture should be in readi- 
ness to place in his hand, and these he now read in order to 
the people. He shewed that the Israelites were never known 
to have been excited with wine on any public occasion bearing 
the name of worship, except when they held a feast before the 
idol which they had made.’ In the New Testament also they 
would find that St Paul had often denounced drunkenness, 
and had spoken of it as specially shameful in men gathered 
together for purposes of worship.* We give the rest of the 
narrative in his own words : 


“ This being finished, I returned the manuscript ; and being asked to 
speak, I set before their eyes with all my might, as the danger itself con- 
strained me, and as the Lord was pleased to give strength, the danger 
shared by them who were committed to my care, and by me who must 
give account to the Chief Shepherd, and implored them by His humilia- 
tion, by theTunparalleled insults, the buffetings and spitting on the face 
which He endured, by His pierced hands and crown of thorns, and by 
His cross and blood, to have pity on me, at least, if they were displeased 
with themselves, and to consider the inexpressible love cherished towards 
me by the aged and venerable Valerius, who had not scrupled to assign 
to me, for their sakes, the perilous burden of expounding to them the 
word of truth, and had often told them that in my coming here his 
prayers had been answered ; not rejoicing, surely, that I had come to 
share or to behold the death of our hearers, but rejoicing that I had 
come to share his labours for their eternal life. In conclusion, I told 
them that I was resolved to trust in Him who cannot lie, and who has 
given us a promise by the mouth of the prophet, saying of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘If His children forsake My law, and walk not in My judg- 
ments ; if they break My statutes, and keep not My commandments, 
then will I visit their transgressions with the rod, and their iniquity with 
stripes ; nevertheless, My loving-kindness will I not utterly take from 
Him.’ I declared, therefore, that I put my trust in Him ; that, if they 
despised the weighty words which had now been read and spoken to 
them, He would visit them with the rod and with stripes, and not leave 
them to be condemned with the world. In this appeal I put forth all 
the power in*thought and utterance which, in an emergency so great 
and hazardous, our Saviour and Ruler was pleased to supply. I did not 
move them to weep by first weeping myself ; but while these things 
were being spoken I own that, moved by the tears which they began to 
shed, I myself could not refrain from following their example.” 


1 Ex. xxxii. 6 2 1 Cor. x. 20-22. 
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Most were persuaded by this solemn appeal; but some still 
remained obstinate, and went about saying: “ Wherefore is 
this now prohibited? Were they not Christians who, in former 
times, did not interfere with this custom?” When this came 
to Augustine’s ears next day, he determined to enter the pulpit, 
and read the prophecy of Ezekiel regarding the watchman 
who delivers his own soul if he gives warning, and then 
to shake his garments and depart. Fortunately before the 
hour of service, some of the most determined of his opponents 
sought an interview with him. “Receiving them kindly,” he 
writes, “I by a few words brought them round to a right 
opinion; and when it came to the time for my discourse, 
having laid aside the lecture which I had prepared as now 
unnecessary, I said a few things concerning the question 
mentioned above, ‘ Wherefore now prohibit this custom ?’” 

It is not possible to exaggerate the importance of such a 
moral victory as that which Augustine gained in the matter of 
the Martyrs’ Feasts. Had he permitted such abuses to go on, 
he might, it is true, have influenced some souls by his spiritual 
teaching, although his work would have been constantly 
hindered by the scandals and temptations of such scenes ; but 
assuredly he would never have obtained such a moral mastery 
over the people of Hippo, had he not fought and won this 
battle. It placed him, too, on a vantage ground for all after 
conflicts with his half-heathen, half-Christian hearers, with 
regard to their customs. It is worthy of remark how specifi- 
cally Christian were the weapons which Augustine made use 
of in this contest. Even Christian reformers are apt, in such 
conflicts, to adopt the tone of policemen or satirists rather 
than of Christian preachers, when dealing with popular vices. 
From the beginning Augustine felt that these were not the 
becoming weapons of his warfare. In his first letter to Aurelius 
on the subject, he had said : 

“ These offences are taken out of the way, at least in my judgment, by 
other methods than harshness, severity, and an imperious mode of deal- 
ing—namely, rather by advice than by denunciation. Thus, at least, we 
must deal with the multitude ; in regard to the sins of a few, exemplary 
severity must be used. And if we do employ threats, let this be done 
sorrowfully, supporting our threatenings of coming judgment by the 
texts of Scripture, so that the fear which men feel through our words 
may be not of us in our.own authority, but of God Himself. Thus an 
impression shall be made, in the first place, upon those who are spiritual, 
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or who are nearest to that state of mind ; and then, by means of the 
most gentle, but at the same time most importunate exhortations, the 
opposition of the rest of the multitude will be broken down.” 


How well he illustrated in his practice the wisdom of his own 
precepts the foregoing narrative will show. 

After Augustine had been five years Presbyter in Hippo, at 
the earnest request of the aged Valerius, he was associated 
with him in the bishopric. Valerius died soon after, and the 
whole responsibilities of the government of the diocese devolved 
upon the newly-elected Bishop. For the worldly honour and 
advantages which were in his time associated with the office 
of bishop, Augustine cared not at all. He took up his abode, 
it is true, in the bishop’s palace ; but he lived in it along with 
his presbyters, with whom he maintained a community of 
goods ; and while he did not neglect to shew hospitality to all, 
especially to the strangers who came from every part of the 
world to visit him, he refused to allow his table to be sur- 
rounded with any of the pomp and splendour which had already 
begun to make their appearance at episcopal entertainments. 
He would wear no garment but such as a deacon or presbyter 
might wear ; for he would permit no one to suggest, he said, 
that Augustine had bettered his worldly position by becoming 
a bishop, and that he would not have possessed such a garment 
had he been in his father’s house, or in the profession which 
he had formerly followed. Many and responsible were the 
duties which devolved upon him as Bishop of Hippo. He had 
to ordain al] those who were to minister in his diocese ; to 
watch over their conduct, and to suspend or depose the 
unworthy. In addition to this, he appears to have preached 
as diligently as ever; and his pen was always busy with 
literary work. On one portion of his episcopal conduct modern 
writers have passed an unfavourable judgment. Not all the 
Christians in Hippo acknowledged Augustine as their father 
in God. Not a stone’s-throw from his own church stood a 
rival one, which acknowledged the authority of a rival bishop. 
The unhappy schism of which this was a result had originated in 
circumstances which occurred during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion. One of the demands made upon Christians at that time 
was, that they should deliver up to the authorities their sacred 
books. This demand was generally resisted with noble fidelity 
by the Christians ; and many who refused to comply with the 
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tyrannical order were consigned to the dungeon, or suffered 
by the executioner. It was alleged, however, that Mensurius, 
the Bishop of Carthage, acting under the advice of his Arch- 
deacon, Cecilian, saved himself by the somewhat unworthy trick 
of delivering up, not the sacred books, which he concealed, but 
certain heretical writings which he gave to the officers of justice, 
leading them to suppose that they were the writings of which 
they were in quest. It was also said that he and Cecilian 
shewed little kindness or sympathy towards those who were 
cast into prison for their resistance to the demands of the 
authorities. This gave grave offence te the African Church ; 
and when, after the conclusion of the persecution, Mensurius 
died and Cecilian was elevated to the vacant see, a schism 
took place in the Church. A certain Majorinus was set up as 
tival Bishop, who was afterwards succeeded by the famous 
Donatus. A Council of Bishops assembled at Rome in the year 
313, by the command of Constantine, to consider the charges - 
preferred against Cecilian, but after examination they pro- 
nounced him innocent, whilst they deposed Donatus for having 
rebaptised persons contrary to the laws of the Church, and for 
having re-ordained certain deposed bishops. <A larger Synod, 
which met at Arles in the following year, came to a similar 
decision. Donatus and his party then appealed to the 
Emperor, who however decided against them ; and when they 
refused to submit, Constantine enacted against them severe 
penal laws—confiscating all their Church property, and for- 
bidding them, under heavy penalties, to meet together for 
purposes of worship. As might have been anticipated, such 
severe measures only strengthened the party of Donatus. 
They had from the beginning claimed to be the true repre- 
sentatives of the martyr Church, and when the people saw 
them suffering persecution at the hands of those powers which 
had so lately persecuted Christianity itself, a sympathy was 
evoked for them which they did not deserve, and the number 
of their adherents greatly increased. The ascetics who lived 
in the neighbourhood of the villages—Circumcelliones, as they 
were called—joined their party, and organising themselves into 
troops which were joined by all sorts of persons, they traversed 
the country, urging and compelling people to be rebaptised. 
They everywhere denounced the Catholic Church, and declared 
that, through its unfaithfulness, it had lost the power of com- 
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municating the sacraments of Christ, which were now to be had 
only in the Donatist communion. If the Donatists could plead 
a certain justification for their original schism, they very soon, 
by their actions, deprived themselves of any claim on the 
sympathy of Christians. A fanatical spirit of faction took 
possession of them, and every other consideration was set aside 
in their anxiety to make proselytes and to gain the victory over 
their opponents. When Constantine saw that he could not 
repress the schism by means of penal laws, he wisely desisted, 
and wrote to the Catholic Bishops that the matter at issue 
between them and their Donatist opponents must be left to 
the judgment of Almighty God. The Donatists were thus 
allowed, though occasionally persecuted by the State, to continue 
their work of dissension among the Churches of Africa. At the 
time of Augustine they were exceedingly active and powerful, 
and in some parts of his diocese more numerous than the 
Catholics. At first Augustine was of opinion that the only 
weapons which ought to be employed against those troublesome 
schismatics were those of moral suasion. “ We must act,” he 
said, “only by words, fight only by arguments, and prevail by 
force of reason, lest we should have those whom we know as 
avowed heretics feigning themselves to be Catholics.” He 
ultimately, however, came to the conclusion that the employ- 
ment of force by the civil power against those heretics was also 
wholesome. In his letter to Vincentine he writes : 

“ We now see, therefore, I suppose, that the thing to be considered 
when any one is coerced is not the mere fact of the coercion, but the 
nature of that to which he is coerced, whether it is good or bad; not that 
any one can be good in spite of his own will, but that, through fear of 
suffering what he does not desire, he either renounces his hostile pre- 
judices, or is compelled to examine truth of which he had been contentedly 
ignorant, and, under the influence of this fear, repudiates the errors which 
he was wont to defend, or seeks the truth of which he formerly knew 
nothing, and now willingly holds what he formerly rejected. Perhaps 
it would be utterly useless to assert this in words, if it were not demon- 
strated by so many examples. We see, not a few men here and there, 
but many cities, once Donatist, now Catholic, vehemently detesting the 
diabolical schism, and ardently loving the unity of the Church ; and these 
became Catholic under the influence of that fear which is to you so 
offensive—by the laws of emperors; from Constantine, before whom your 
party of their own accord impeached Cecilianus, down to the emperors 
of our own time, who most justly decree that the decision of the judge 
whom your own party chose, and whom they preferred to a tribunal of 
bishops, should be maintained in force against you.” 
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From the above extract it will be evident that Augustine, 
like Athanasius, is open to the charge of having given the 
sanction of his great name to the principle of persecution. 
This persecution, it is true, was only to be exercised in the 
spirit of love, for the purpose of putting a wholesome restraint 
upon those who were in error, for their good ;' but it was a 
principle which had no foundation in the New Testament, 
and we must regret that Augustine was persuaded by his 
colleagues to acquiesce in it. In justice, however, to him, 
his other letters regarding the Donatist schism ought to be 
read, from which it will appear how earnestly he endeavoured 
to bring them to reason ere he consented to employ force. 
Again and again he wrote in courteous terms to Donatist 
bishops, inviting them to a conference, or to exchange letters 
with him on the subject of their differences. He offered to 
shew by means of the Proconsular Acts that Cecilian had 
been acquitted of the charges preferred against him, and he 
urged that even if this decision was unjust, the presence of 
one evil man in the Church did not invalidate the sacraments 
of the Church, which derived their virtue from God and not 
from man. These friendly conferences were always declined 
by the Donatist bishops, whether for the reason given by one 
bishop, that he was not a man of liberal education, and could 
not therefore encounter Augustine on equal terms, or as is 
more probable, that the system of friendly conferences with 
regard to differences is always foreign to the policy of a party 
depending upon popular fanaticism, because they fear lest it 
might damage them with their ignorant adherents. 

Modern critics of the conduct of Augustine will be disposed 
to say, Why did he not content himself with teaching and 
governing his own flock, and leave the Donatists to go their 
own way, under their own bishops, seeing that they did 
not choose to submit to him? We have in our times come to 
the conclusion that this is the best method of dealing with the 
evil of schism, and it has been so far successful, that, through 
the cessation of warfare among them, most Protestant sects, 
although unable to unite in all things, have learnec. to recog- 
nise one another as portions of Christ’s Catholic Church, accept- 


1 «We disapprove of every one who, taking advantage of this imperia 
edict, persecutes you, not with loving concern for your correction, but with 
the malice of an enemy.” - 
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ing each other's sacraments and erdination. But such a com~ 
promise was unknown to the time of Augustine. Besides, this 
African schism was a terrible evil. It disturbed the peace of 
cities ; it brought discord into the midst of families; the wife 
would often refuse to take the Lord’s Supper in the same 
church as her husband; fathers and sons, servants and masters, 
professing to acknowledge the same Lord, wrangled about 
His Church and sacraments; and all this terrible scandal 
was enacted in the presence of a heathenism which had by no 
means lost its vitality. Although the Donatist schism had its 
origin in a protest on behalf of purity and strictness, its effect 
seems to have been to relax the bonds of discipline ; for in the 
hot strife which ensued, both parties became more eager to 
gain proselytes or retain adherents than to maintain the holy 
discipline of the Church. The following lamentable story may 
be taken as a specimen of the evil effects which schism and 
proselytising zeal were producing in the African Church, and 
may serve as an apology for some of the stern words of Augustine 
against the Donatists : 


‘“‘ Passing many other things unnoticed, what could be more worthy of 
detestation than what has just happened? A young man is reproved by 
his bishop for frequently beating his mother like a madman, and not 
restraining his impious hands from wounding her who bore him, even on 
those days when the sternness of law shews mercy to the most guilty 
criminals. He then threatens his mother that he would pass to the party 
of the Donatists, and that he would kill her whom he is accustomed to 
treat with incredible ferocity. He utters these threats, then passes over 
to the Donatists, and is rebaptised while filled with wicked rage, and is 
arrayed in white vestments while he is burning to shed his mother’s 
blood, He is placed in a prominent and conspicuous position within the 
railing in the church; and to the eyes of sorrowful and indignant 
beholders, he who is purposing matricide is exhibited as a regenerate 
man.” 


A favourite argument with Augustine against the Donatists 
was, that the Catholic Church was spread abroad over the 
world, while they were confined to a corner of Africa. It had 
been promised that the uttermost parts of the earth should be 
given to Christ for a possession, and if the Catholic Church 
was Christ’s Church, a partial fulfilment of the promise had 
been granted ; but not so if the Donatists were as they claimed 
to be, the one and only Church which Christ acknowledged. 
The argument, if not put in the best form, had certainly no 
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little force ; for the Church that was willing to acknowledge all 
who called upon the name of the Lord Jesus throughout the 
world, had certainly more of the apostolic spirit than the sect 
which make it necessary for those who desired communion with 
it, to come to a decision regarding a local and temporary 
dispute, which might well have been consigned to oblivion. 
The Donatist schism, and the evil consequences to which it led, 
give warning to all Churches not lightly to separate themselves 
from the communion of Christians, nor to despise those sacra- 
ments which Christ has ordained, even when they do not in all 
things approve of the conduct of those by whom they are 
administered. 

Another often-repeated remark of Augustine’s is also worthy 
of notice. The Donatists suffered at the hands of the civil 
powers, and they maintained that they were martyrs. To this 
Augustine replied : 

“The truth is, that always both the bad have persecuted the good, and 
the good have persecuted the bad ; the former doing harm by their un- 
righteousness, the latter seeking to do good by the administration of 
discipline ; the former with cruelty, the latter with moderation ; the 
former impelled by lust, the latter under the constraint of love. The 
wicked put prophets to death ; prophets also put the wicked to death. 
The Jews scourged Christ ; Christ also scourged the Jews. The Apostles 
were given up by men to the civil powers; the Apostles themselves gave 
up men to the power of Satan. In all these cases, what is important to 
attend to but this: Who were on the side of truth, and who were on the 


side of iniquity ? who acted from a desire to injure, and who from a 
desire to correct what was amiss ?” 


While we may not be able to accept all that is implied by the 
above extract, the main position that it is the cause and not the 
suffering which makes the martyr is undoubtedly correct ; nor is 
it less true that God’s servants in the discharge of their duty must 
give much annoyance to the wicked in one fashion or another. 

The famous correspondence between Augustine and Jerome 
regarding the conduct of Peter at Antioch is contained in this 
volume of the “ Letters,” and cannot fail to be read with interest. 
It exhibits by the most life-like touches the characters of the 
two correspondents. Jerome on the one hand, vain in spite of 
his protestations of humility, irritable, yet in the main true- 
hearted ; while Augustine stands opposed to him, humble and 
tender, yet with such a solemn urgency on behalf of truth, that 
it is difficult for him to realise that words of truth can possibly 
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offend, and not therefore shewing exceeding much tact in his 
manner of speaking them. The correspondence originated 
in the following manner: Augustine cherished for Jerome the 
most unbounded admiration. He had derived from his 
writings great benefit, especially as Jerome was learned in the 
theology of the Eastern Church, of which Augustine knew 
little ; but in perusing Jerome’s works he met with a certain 
interpretation of the scene between Peter and Paul at Antioch, 
which he could not reconcile with honourable conduct on the 
part of the apostles. According to Jerome, the rebuke of Paul 
and the submission of Peter was a preconcerted scene got up 
beforehand, in order that through the public abandonment of 
Jewish ceremonies by the apostle of the circumcision, the 
people might be the more easily persuaded to give them up, and 
that Peter had only conformed in order to render his declara- 
tion of nonconformity the more striking. Augustine wrote to 
Jerome calling his attention to this interpretation, which 
seemed to introduce a false statement into such “a high sanc- 
tuary of authority” as the Holy Scriptures, and begs Jerome 
“to apply to the correction and emendation of that book a frank 
and truly Christian severity, and chant what the Greeks call 
cadrwidim. No one can read the letters of Augustine, charac- 
terised as they are by a mingling of respect, tenderness, and 
solemnity, without feeling that they were written under the 
influence of no lower motives than “lovingkindness for a great 
man’s fame,” and the desire that a teacher whom he loved and 
honoured should teach nothing but truth to the Church of 
God. But it was scarcely in Jerome’s nature to receive 
adverse criticism without anger. An unfortunate circumstance 
in this instance increased his irritation ; for Augustine’s letter 
was never delivered to himself, but fell into the hands of 
certain persons in Rome who circulated it, and at length, after 
hearing of it from several quarters, an unsigned copy came into 
his hands. He then wrote to Augustine in terms which be- 
trayed annoyance, but at the same time shewed that he had a 
genuine regard for his opponent. He demanded to know from 
himself if this letter was indeed his, and mentioned that some 
of his friends thought Augustine had written it with a “desire 
for praise, celebrity, and eclat in the eyes of the people, intend- 
ing to become famous at my expense.” With the appearance 
of humility he represented himself as a worn-out old man, 
VOL, XXII.—NO, LXXXV. H 
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unwilling to encounter new adversaries, while at the same time 
very characteristically he reminds Augustine of the issue of 
the conflict between Dares and Entellus.' Augustine replied 
that the letter was his. He regretted exceedingly that it had 
not been delivered to Jerome in the regular manner, and 
begged pardon for whatever offence he had given to one whom 
he so greatly honoured. “I have not,” he says, “and I never 
hope to have, such knowledge of the divine Scriptures as I see 
you possess. Whatever abilities I may have for such study, I 
devote entirely to the instruction of the people whom God has 
entrusted to me; and I am wholly precluded by my ecclesi- 
astical occupations from having leisure for any further prose- 
cution of my studies than is necessary for my duty in public 
teaching.” With something of that want of tact at which we 
have hinted above, he, however, laments the unfortunate 
rupture between Jerome and Rufinus. “Woe unto the 
world,” he says, “ because of offences; where is the friend who 
may not be feared as possibly a future enemy, if the breach 
that we deplore could arise between Jerome and Rufinus!” 
In a long reply, Jerome gave to Augustine’s criticisms the full 
discussion which the latter had desired ; but the tone of this 
reply is anything but gracious. At the beginning he endea- 
vours to shift the responsibility of his interpretation from 
himself to Origen and other Greek commentators, whose 
opinions he had* recorded, leaving it to the judgment of his 
readers whether it ought to be accepted. But afterwards he 
offers a vindication of his own view, and characterises the 
interpretation of Augustine as a lapse into the heresy of Ebion 
and Cerinthus. “I therefore beseech you,” he writes, “who 
think that you are called upon to heal my slight wound, which 
is no more, so to speak, than a slight prick or scratch from a 
needle, to devote your skill in the healing art to this grievous 
wound, which has been opened by a spear driven home with 
the impetus of a javelin.” The reply which Agustine sent to 


’ To Augustine’s humble request that he would in turn revise and correct 
the errors of some of Augustine's own works, Jerome replies ill-naturedly 
that he could not do so, for in the first place he had never read them with 
attention, and besides had not copies by him except of the books of 
“* Soliloquies and Commentaries on the Psalms,” ‘‘ which, if I were disposed 
tto criticise them,” he adds, ‘‘ I could prove to be at variance, I shall not say 
with my own opinion, for 1am nobody, but with the interpretations of the 
older Greek commentators.” 
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this angry letter is a monument at once of his noble Christian 
character, and of his deep theological insight. He did not 
allow the anger of Jerome to move him to utter one impatient 
or disrespectful expression towards his venerable antagonist. 
He admits that he had erred in casting doubts, as he had done 
in a former letter, on the utility of Jerome’s new translation of 
the Old Testament from the Hebrew; and he also says that 
he had shewn “more pedantry than good taste” in asking 
Jerome to chant a cadwydm; but with regard to the great 
matter under discussion he maintains his position with dignified 
firmness. St Paul could not have said of Peter and Barnabas 
that they “walked not upright, according to the truth of the 
gospel,” had they been, in concert with himself, making use of 
an allowable missionary fraud. According to Jerome, it was 
always wrong, after the proclamation of the gospel, to observe 
Mosaic regulations ; only in order to gain the Jews the apostles 
were at liberty sometimes to make use of them. As to the 
instances brought forward by Jerome of St Paul’s circumcising 
of Timothy, performing a vow at Cenchrea, and undertaking, 
on the suggestion of James at Jerusalem, to share the per- 
formance of the appointed rites with some who had made a 
vow, he says that “it is manifest that Paul’s design in these 
things was not to give to others the impression that he thought 
that by these observances salvation is given under the Christian 
dispensation, but to prevent men from believing that he 
condemned as no better than heathen idolatrous worship those 
rites which God had appointed as suitable to it, and as 
shadows of things to come.” In another part of the letter he 
adds with great beauty regarding the Jewish ceremonies : 


“When the faith had come which, previously foreshadowed by these 
ceremonies, was revealed after the death and resurrection of the Lord, 
they became, so far as their office was concerned, defunct. But just as it 
is seemly that the bodies of the deceased be carried honourably to the 
grave by their kindred, so was it fitting that these rites should be removed 
ina manner worthy of their origin and history, and this not with pretence 
of respect, but as a religious duty, instead of being forsaken at once, or 
cast forth to be torn in pieces by the reproaches of their enemies, as by 
the teeth of dogs.” 


It is pleasant to know that Jerome afterwards not only became 
thoroughly reconciled to Augustine, but even adopted Augus- 
tine’s interpretation of the disputed passage in Galatians. 
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We have occupied so much space with those letters of 
St Augustine which treat of more important questions, that we 
cannot do more than allude to others which deal with matters 
of every-day life, although they contain much that throws 
light upon the writer’s character. With the cares of a bishopric 
upon his shoulders, taking a leading part in all the great 
ecclesiastical controversies of his age, he nevertheless finds 
time to resolve the somewhat trivial cases of conscience which 
Publicola lays before him, who desires to know “definitely and 
positively ” if it is lawful for a Christian to employ barbarians 
to protect his crops who had sworn fidelity by their false gods 
in presence of the decurion ? if one Christian might kill another 
to save his life, or even put a wall of defence against an enemy 
round his property? ‘These and many other questions Augus- 
tine patiently endeavours to resolve to the satisfaction of 
his scrupulous correspondent. To the question of Januarius 
regarding the days on which men ought to fast, which were 
different in different countries, he gives the wise counsel : 

“Tn regard to all variable observances which may be met anywhere, 
one is at liberty to comply with them or not as he chooses; and there is 
no better rule for the wise and serious Christian in this matter than to 
conform to the practice which he finds prevailing in the church to which 
it may be his lot tocome. For such a custom, if it is clearly not contrary 
to the faith nor to sound morality, is to be held asa thing indifferent, 


and ought to be observed for the sake of fellowship with those among 
whom we live.” 


We have confined ourselves in this article to the portion of 
St Augustine’s life which is covered by the first volume of. his 
“Letters.” Much more might be said, and we have purposely 
abstained from touching on the great Pelagian controversy. and 
the closing years of Augustine’s life. But if we have succeeded 
in shewing that his “ Letters” shed an authentic and interest- 
ing light upon the character and history of the great Bishop of 
Hippo, our object will have been attained. No one who realises 
the position which Augustine holds in the Christian Church 
can fail to be interested in any personal traits which at this 
distance of time can be recalled. The chief teacher of the 
schoolmen, and the inspirer of the mystics of the Middle Ages, 
the Father whom Luther loved to quote, and whom Pascal 
termed the “Prince of the Church Fathers,” honoured alike 
by the modern Protestant and the modern Catholic, his empire 
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is wider than that of any Christian writer since the days of 
the Apostles. It is sometimes a trying experience to witness 
the private life, or read the private correspondence, of those 
who were the heroes of our imagination, but no such process of 
disenchantment awaits the reader of Augustine’s correspond 
ence. Here we have womanly tenderness, infinite considera- 
tion for others, deep spirituality of mind, joined with manly 
sense, and no small powers of dealing with the affairs of 
this world. When we mark this combination of the highest 
intellectual gifts with the fairest graces of human character, 
we can only explain it on the principle that Augustine at all 
times gave heed to his own maxim: “Christiana disciplina est 
prima humilitas, secunda humilitas, tertia humilitas.” 
JOHN GIBB. 


Art. VL.—Presbyterianisin in British North America. 


Census of Canada. 1870-71. Vol. I, Ottawa. 1873. 

Memoir of the Rev. James M‘Gregor, D.D. By the Rev. G. Paterson. 
Philadelphia : Joseph M. Wilson. 1859. 

Life and Times of the Rev. Robert Burns, D.D. By the Rev. R. F. 
Burns, Montreal. Toronto: James Campbell & Son. 1871. 

Acts and Proceedings of the General Assemblies of the Canada Presby- 
terian Church. 1870, 71, ‘72. 

The Climate, Productions, and Resources of Canada. By J. BEAvForT 
Hurvpert, M.A., LL.D. Montreal: John Lovell. 1872. 


O understand aright the position and mission of Presbyte- 
rianism in British North America, it must be borne in 
mind that originally, by right of discovery and conquest, the 
country belonged to France. In the year 1535, while Luther 
was translating the Book, and Loyola organising the SocrEty, 
which are at present in Canada, as elsewhere, in conflict, 
Jacques Cartier, entering the St Lawrence on the festival of 
that saint, took nominal possession of the land in the name of 
France. It was not, however, till nearly a century after 
Cartier erected the cross bearing a-top the lily, that Champ- 
lain (1608) took actual possession by fortifying Quebec: 
‘‘ That fortress cliff that keeps of Canada the key.” ! 





1 It is thus Champlain writes of the spot which has since become of such 
importance : ‘‘ Trouvant un lieu, le plus estroit de la riviere que les habi- 
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From that Acropolis France ruled the continent for one 
hundred and fifty years, sending out its religion and commerce 
—the cross and the lily always together—eastward to Acadia, 
westward to Lake Superior, and down the Mississippi to Florida 
and Louisiana. Then (1759) there met on the plains of Abra- 
ham the two great military powers of Europe, “Wolfe fell 
victorious,” and the Gibraltar of the American Mediterranean, 
and with it, Za Nouvelle France, passed into the hands of 
Britain." 

After more than a century of British rule, which, on the 
whole, “left the Colonists,” as Burke advised, nothing to envy 
in comparing their position with the neighbouring Republic, 
four of the British American Provinces (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Lower Canada, Upper Canada) joined in a federal 
union, now known as the Dominion of Canada.” To these 
have since been added the province of British Columbia on 
the Pacific, the province of Manitoba, and the great Saskat- 
chewan Valley. Prince Edward Island is now negotiating 
with the Dominion Government about union, to be followed in 
this course ere long, it is to be hoped, by Newfoundland, when 


at length the Dominion of Canada will be synonymous with 
British North America. 

This immense country, situated between the 53d and 141st 
meridians west, and extending from the latitude of Rome to 
the Arctic Ocean, stands in superficial area (3,500,000 square 


tants du pays appellent Quebec, j’bastir et edifier une habitation and defricher 
des terres et faire quelques jardinage.” 

1 The plains of Abraham, overlooking the St Lawrence and its shipping 
at a height of over 200 feet, stretch out, untilled, from the ramparts for a 
long distance, forming in summer one of the finest city parks in the world. 
A simple obelisk about the middle of the plain, with the inscription, ‘‘ Here 
died Wolfe victorious,” marks a spot of undying interest, when we consider 
the youth of the General (32), the number of his troops (8000—3000 = 5000), 
the duration of the action—less than half a day—and the result, crippling 
France till this hour, and ‘giving to Britain the lordship of a Continent, 
where its language, laws, and religion, with some modifications, are firmly 
established. 

* As to the origin of this word—Canada—Charlevoix, Viceroy of New 
France for twenty-one years, says: ‘‘ Quelques uns deriventce mot du mot 
Iroquois Kannata, que se prononce Canada, et signifie un amas de cabane.’’ 
That Charlevoix is right is beyond doubt, when we find Joseph Brant, the 
(ndian chief, in his translations of the Gospels, always using this word to 
express a town or a city. ‘A city called Nazareth,” is in Mohawk: ‘‘Ne 
Kannada gough konwaytsk Nazjareth.” 
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miles), above the United States (3,390,000), and below Europe 
(3,650,000). The total habitable area, however, is diminished 
largely when we deduct the frozen regions north of the 60th 
parallel, just as the United States suffers diminution, which is. 
too often overlooked, by the arid region west of the 98th meri- 
dian, and east of the Rocky Mountains, over which the eye 
may wander to the horizon without sight of a living thing to 
relieve the monotony. Canada has the summer of Italy— 
hot, dry, bright, with occasional showers; and the winter of 
Southern Russia or Northern Germany—bright, dry, cold, with 
heavy snows.' Its productions vary from the tender plants of 
semi-tropical regions to the hardier ones of the middle and 
higher temperate zones. Indian corn or maize, which will not 
ripen in England, and seldom in Paris, is a field crop in the 
valley of the St Lawrence, and the earlier varieties in the 
valley of Saskatchewan. The- peach, plum, quince, apricot, 
and grape, ripen in the southern portions of Ontario. But 
what is of more consequence, Canada, lying in the latitudes of 
the summer rains, and of the valuable cereals and grasses, the 
latitude. most favourable for the ox, the sheep, and the horse,” 


1 Toronto, average summer temperature, . f F . 6738 
Paris, do. do. P " . - 645 
Rome, do. do. : ° , - 742 
Toronto, average winter temperature, .. ; : - 245 
Berlin, do. do. . d : . Blt 
St Petersburg, do. do. ‘ 18°1 


2 The first volume (of five) of the census of Suche has just eae issued, 
containing 465 pages, printed alter» ately in English and French. The system. 
adopted for the enumeration of the people is that known by the appellation 
of Population de droit, i.e., the people who should have been in a given house 
on a given night, had all the members of the household been at home. The 
population on the 2d day of April 1871 was ascertained to be as follows : 

Population. 
Nova Scotia, . ; ; : . . : 387,800 
New Brunswick, . : . 2 ; . 285,777 
Quebec, ‘ : - ; . , . 1,191,576 
Ontario, ; ee. ° -  « 1,620,850 
Manitoba (in 1870), oom : 11,852: 
North-West Territory (estimated), ° ° 28; 700° 
British Columbia (estimated), ° ‘ ° 50,000 


Total tenga of eenryese 3;576,656 
Newfoundland, . ‘ é 146,536. 
Prince Edward Island, £1 0 re 94,021 


—_—— 


Total for British America, 3,817,. 213 
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occupies the best position for raising men and women, the 
latitude where man attains the greatest energy of body and 
mind, and whence have issued the conquering races. Here 
indeed, without any exaggeration, “lies” (in the words of the 
late Hon. Mr Seward) “a region grand enough for the seat of a 
great empire.” To be fully warranted to predict of this 
country a great future, one lacks only a knowledge of its 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

The standard of France and the Latin cross always arose, as 
has been remarked, side by side in the western wilds. To the 
work of missions in the new world, France gave ungrudgingly of 
its gold and its sons, with this result among others, that the faith 
which the French so lovingly cherished has in its turn conserved 
till this day in Canada the French tongue, nationality, unity, 
and laws, to such a degree, indeed, and to such political issues, 
that the conquered may be said to have given laws to the 
conquerors, “ taking them captives whose captives they were.”' 
The Romish Church entered Canada a broad, deep, weighty 
stream ; the Presbyterian Church, on the other hand, rose to 
the surface (like springs in its “forests primeval”) almost con- 
temporaneously at some four distinct and distant points. 

1, When the cold dreary night of the eighteenth century 
was deepening in gloom over the Scottish National Church, the 
Macedonian cry for help came from Nova Scotia across the 
Atlantic ; but it fell unheeded on the ears of the Moderate 
divines, who thought “missionary societies highly dangerous 
to the good order of society at large.” The first to answer the 
appeal was the Burgher Synod, which, ten years after the taking 
of Quebec (1769), sent out David Smith and Daniel Cock to 
preach the Word and dispense ordinances to those that dwelt 
solitary in the woods. To the Anti-burgher Synod there came 
also a touching appeal “ beseeching them in the bowels of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and for His sake, for the advancement of 


1 “Here sit the descendants of the victors and vanquished in the fight of 
1759, with all the difference of language, religion, civil law, and social habits 
nearly as distinctly marked as they were a century ago ; here we sit to-day, 
seeking amicably to find a remedy for constitutional evils complained of—by 
the vanquished? No! sir, but complained of by the conquerors. Here sit 
the representatives of the British population claiming justice, and here sit 
the representatives of the French population discussing in the French tongue, 
whether we shall have it.” (Applause from French Canadians. )—Speech of 
Hon. G, Brown on Confederation, 1864. 
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His cause, and the salvation of precious souls in the wilder- 
ness, to send with al] convenient speed a minister to labour 
in word and doctrine,” and promising “for stipend £80 per 
annum—one-half thereof in cash and the other half in produce.” 
After deliberation, the Synod granted the petition and 
appointed the only preacher under their inspection, James 
M‘Gregor, to Picton, and ordered the Presbytery of Glasgow 
to proceed forthwith in ordination. “I was thunder-struck,” 
says the young man ; “I never till then met with an event to 
deprive me wholly of a night’s sleep. I resolved to go.” He 
went. He arrived in Halifax in 1786, the year Smith and 
Cock, with Grahame of Cornwallis, organised in Truro the 
first Presbytery of British North America. Shocked with the 
immorality of a city, “where,” one remarks, “ the business of 
one-half the city was to sell rum and of the other half to drink 
it,” he hurried off on his journey of a hundred miles on horse- 
back to his destination. Picton consisted then of only one or 
two houses, His first church was a barn; his first text was, 
“This is a faithful saying,” &ec., and the first words he heard 
after pronouncing the blessing were “ from a gentleman of the 
army, calling to his companions, ‘ Come, come, let us go to the 
grog shop, but instead of going with him they came forward 
to welcome me, and he came himself at last.” After eight 
years “in journeyings often, in perils in the wilderness, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness,” he was joined 
by two Anti-burgher ministers, when (1794) “ they constituted 
in Robert Marshall’s barn the Associate Presbytery of Nova 
Scotia.”’ For twenty-three years these two Presbyteries carried 
on their work apart, but in 1817, “ after much consultation and 
prayer,” a union of all the Presbyterians of Nova Scotia (save 
one congregation) was effected, to be followed in three years by 
a similar union in Scotland, and since then by unions and 
efforts in that direction all over the Presbyterian world. 

2. On the shoulder of Cape Diamond, above the lower town 
of Quebec, and beneath the walls of the citadel, there stands 


? When they did assemble, their meetings were scenes of rich enjoyment. 
Business, we fear, was often a secondary matter. We have been told that 
they settled what business they had to do sitting round the fire smoking 


their pipes. At all events, for five years they kept no minutes.—Memoir of 
Dr James M‘Gregor. 
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to-day, right opposite the Romish Cathedral, a plain building 
of a dingy yellow colour. Erected by the Jesuits for a college, 
but occupied after the conquest by British troops, the building 
is now known in Quebec as the Jesuit barracks. Here from 
Sabbath to Sabbath met for worship the 78th Highlanders— 
the same, we presume, who, headed by their captain, M‘Donald, 
were the first to scramble up the tangled precipice on to tlic 
Plains of Abraham—having for their chaplain the Rev. George 
Henry, the first Presbyterian minister who officiated in the 
province of Quebec. After a ministry of twenty-eight years, 
having resigned his chaplaincy, he died, carrying to the grave 
the character of “an able divine, to which was united a bene- 
volence of heart, and a practical goodness, which made his life 
a constant example of the virtues he recommended to others.” 
His successor “ entered on his official duties with all the for- 
malities that circumstances would permit;” for as yet there was 
uo Presbytery. Yet within gunshot of these barracks there 
met two years ago the second General Assembly of the Canada 
Presbyterian Church ; of which more anon. 

3. Where the Lachine rapids impede the further free navi- 
gation of the St Lawrence, and where also that river receives the 
waters of the Ottawa, stands amid scenery and surroundings 
of peculiar beauty the commercial capital of the Dominion. 
The Hochelaga of the time of Cartier became the Ville Marie 
of the next century, and the Montreal of the next, when it was 
delivered up to Britain a fortified town. Into that oblong 
quaint French city came Scotch and American merchants, 
carrying with them commercial enterprise and energy, and 
along with that, strong attachment to the simple worship of 
their fathers. Organised into a congregation, they obtained 
from the Presbytery of Albany, United States, a Mr John 
Young as their pastor, and in 1791, while France was in the 
throes of its Revolution, this Presbyterian congregation sat down 
to commemorate their Lord’s death in the Recollet Roman 
Catholic Church, the use of which was kindly allowed by the 
“fathers” till St Gabriel Street Church, then being built (the 
first Protestant Church in the province), should be finished." 


' For this favour (and the Presbyterians must have had the use of the 
church for a long time, for Mrs Jacob Coons, lately deceased, said she was 
married in that church by the chaplain of the British forces in 1783) the 
monks, Franciscans of the strict observance, would take no money from ‘‘the 
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4. Into the province of Ontario (Upper Canada), the key- 
stone province of the Dominion, and the.rival of French 
Romanism in the present struggle for supremacy (the Book 
and the Soctety—Mars gravior sub pace latet), Presby- 
terianism entered at the same time from opposite directions. 
Highlanders from Scotland, who, during three generations have 
retained their Gaelic in its purity, and United Empire Loyalists, 
their cause lost in the triumph of the American Republic, both 
parties receiving grants of land from the Crown, settled along 
the shores of the St Lawrence, west of the Ottawa. While 
these men were taking up their claims and erecting their rude 
cabins in the pathless woods, the Rev. John Bethune, having 
resigned his chaplaincy of the 84th regiment, stationed in 
Montreal, accepted a grant of Jand, and settled among the 
pioneers. It is almost certain, though no record exists of the 
fact, that he, a man of great zeal and piety, along with Mr 
Sparks, of Quebec, and Mr Young, of Montreal, constituted in 
1793 the Presbytery of Montreal, the first in that region, and in 
point of extent very much like a Presbytery of Scotland, with 
one member in Berwick, another in Edinburgh, and a third at 
John o’ Groats.' 

While Mr Bethune was pushing his way westwards along 
the north bank of the St Lawrence, the Rev. Robert M‘Dowall, 
a man of like character from another branch of the Presby- 
terian Church, having entered at Niagara, was painfully working 
eastward along the north shore of Lake Ontario. He reports. 
to the Classis of Albany, Dutch Reformed Church, that he had 
organised 430 families, widely scattered, into six congregations. 
In 1806 he is still alone, preaching from six to nine times each 
week, visiting occasionally York (Toronto), 200 miles distant, 
“which is,” he says, “a very pleasant town.” 

The very year (1796) in which Mr M‘Dowall made his toil- 
some journey through the forests of New York State with the 
Society of Presbyterians ;” but very considerately ‘‘ the Society,” as is seen: 
in their minutes, made them a present of one box.of candles of 56 Ibs. at 8d., 
and one hogshead of Spanish wine at £6, 5s., and the secretary remarks, 
‘*the fathers-were quite thankful for the same.” 

! After a ministry of forty-four years, Mr Bethune was buried in Glengarry 
(Canada), where his grave is marked by a monument erected by his six sons, 
one of whom died.lately Dean of Montreal, and another of whom is at present 
Bishop of Toronto ; the second Bishop in that diocese from the Presbyterians. 


2 It is only a few years since an old man died in Ontario, Jacob Shibley, who, 
when a lad of twenty, heard Mr M‘Dowall’s first sermon in Canada, on the 
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gospel message for Scotchmen and exiled loyalists, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland sat in Edinburgh debating 
whether or not missions to the heathen could be right, and 
decided by a majority of fourteen that they were not. But 
the revival of Evangelical religion which began in the Estab- 
lished Chureh with the beginning of this century, and which 
is steadily advancing to victory the world over, led to the 
formation in 1825 of the Glasgow Society for promoting the 
interests of Scottish settlers in British North America, with Dr 
Burns of Paisley as its secretary. A new era began then for 
Presbyterianism in British America. Though the very reverse 
of sad, it would be too long to trace farther this history. In 
Scotland, the tendency of Presbyterianism has been to differ, 
to dispute, to divide. Quis talia fando temperet a lacrimis ? 
In British America, however, with one exception (the Disrup- 
tion of 1844), its course has been in the direction of union. 
Like its waters, which, rising far apart, reach the ocean as one 
magnificent river, so the different branches of the Presbyterian 
faith,— Burgher and Antiburgher, Dutch Reformed and Scotch 
Reformed, Established Church and Secession, Free Chureh 
and United Presbyterian,—have united, and again united, 
always to find fears falsified and hopes more than fulfilled. 
The present position of Presbyterianism in British America 
can be best explained by asking our readers to take their 
position along with us in the General Assembly that met at 
Quebec in STL. We cannot linger to describe the old-fashioned 
French city, with its narrow, tortuous streets, or the river in 
the month of June full of shipping, or the citadel which is 
being dismantled, or the prospect from its top, on the one 
side across the plains of Abraham, on the other overlooking 
the river St Charles and the cove where Jacques Cartier 
imoored his little fleet. An unfit place, truly, this for a Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, where French is the spoken 


wanderings of the children of Israel. The sermon, full of power, arrested 
the attention of the lad, smote his heart, and filled him with admiration and 
love of the preacher. For a time the youth was full of terrors, and his sleep 
was troubled ; but after great mental anguish, peace came, and such hunger- 
ing for the Word, that, in after years, he and his wife, each carrying a child, 
would go three miles afoot, to hear Mr M‘Dowall, now their pastor, preach. 
Jacob prospered, his house was always a home for ministers of the gospel, he 
became a magistrate, a member of parliament, and died in his ninety-second 
year, in the faith he had learned from Mr M‘Dowall. 
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tongue, where there are only 1623 Presbyterians of all kinds 
among 52,357 Roman Catholics, where members of Assembly, 
on the first Sabbath of their meeting, are arrested at street 
corners by the Corpus Chiisti procession. A very fit place, 
rather, for such a gathering, “for no people,” as Robert Bailie 
remarked of London, in the days of the Westminster Assembly, 
“has so much need of Presbytery.” We cannot wait to describe 
Chalmers’ Church, the place of meeting, at the foot of the glacia 
of the citadel, nor can we do more than name the memorable 
fight that took place in its pulpit between Signor Gavazzi, 
armed with the pulpit chair, and an assailing mob, nor can we 
wait for the discussions, where there is little eloquence, but a 
good deal of sense, where there is a variety of accents and of 
opinions, but oneness of spirit and purpose. It would be in- 
teresting to listen to the deputations from the Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States, or to talk with a few of the 
members, some from the Atlantic coast, some from the Saskat- 
chewan valley, and some from the banks of the Ottawa,—very 
much as if to a General Assembly at Geneva came one pastor 
from Constantinople, another from Berlin, and a third from 
Inverness. Our business, however, is not simply with this 
meeting, but with the Church which it represents, and its rela- 
tion to the other churches around it of the Presbyterian family. 

This Assembly represents the Canada Presbyterian Church 
(composed of the Free Church and United Presbyterian), the 
largest of the Canadian family, having in its service 307 settled 
ministers ; and under its care 615 congregations, forming 
charges, or parts of charges, under the care of settled pastors, 
with 70 stations, not parts of their charges, though supplied 
by them; besides 122 mission stations (infant congregations) sup- 
plied by 95 missionaries. In connection with these ministers 
in the work of the church are 1825 elders, 2843 deacons or 
managers, and 3802 Sabbath-school teachers. To provide 
an educated ministry, this church sustains three theological 
institutions (Toronto, Montreal, Manitoba), where about 120 
students are in training for the ministry ; and its revenue last 
year—the free contributions of its people—amounted, for all 
purposes, to something like half-a-million dollars. 

From its elevated and central seat in the military capital of 
the Dominion, we find this Assembly, in 1871, stretching one 
hand seeking union westward to the Synod of the Presbyterian 
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Church in connection with the Church of Scotland, numbering 
some 120 settled pastors, in session the same week at Toronto, 
aud another eastward to the maritime provinces to a second 
Synod in connection with the Church of Scotland, numbering 
about 40 ministers, as well as to yet another Synod, numbering 
over 120 ministers, composed, like itself, of Free and United 
Presbyterians ; and these, with the exception of 18, compose 
all the Presbyterian ministers in British America. On the 
following basis the negotiations for union then began : 

I, That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, being the 
Word of God, are the only infallible rule of faith and manners. 

II. That the Westminster Confession of Faith shall form the subordi- 
nate Standard of this Church ; that the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
shall be adopted by the Church, and appointed to be used for the instruc- 
tion of the people, it being distinctly understood that nothing contained 
in the aforesaid Confession or Catechisms regarding the power and duty 
of the civil magistrate shall be held to sanction any principles or views 
inconsistent with full liberty of conscience in matters of religion. 

III. That the Government and Worship of this Church shall be in 
accordance with the recognised principles and practice of Presbyterian 
‘Churches, as laid down generally in the “ Form of Presbyterial Church 
Government,” and in “ The Directory for the Public Worship of God.” 

IV. That this Church, while cherishing Christian affection towards 

he whole Church of God, and desiring to hold fraternal intercourse with 
it in its several branches as opportunity offers, shall, at the same time, 
regard itself as being in such ecclesiastical relations to Churches holding 
the same doctrine, government, and discipline with itself, as that minis- 
ters and probationers from these Churches shall be received into this 
Church, subject to such regulations as shall from time to time be 
adopted. 

We doubt if any ecclesiastical union, especially of Presby- 
terian Churches (studiis asperrime belli) was ever less 
encumbered with serious difficulties than the one inaugurated 
from the shoulder of Cape Diamond. Difficulties there are 
about colleges, about mission work, about vested monies, 
about distances,—difficulties which may delay, but which, in 
the face of perfect unity of doctrine and government, and in 
the face (a potential fact) of a Roman Catholic Church number- 
ing twenty-nine and a-half per cent. of the population, cannot 
and will not, forbid the union. Were these four negotiating 
Churches one to-day, it would contain some 587 settled minis- 
ters, upwards of 800 congregations, some six or seven colleges 
and theological seminaries, about 90,000 communicants, and 
half-a-million adherents ; for “it. appears,” says a writer on the 
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recent census, “ that the combined number of the four Presby- 
terian Churches who are at present negotiating terms of union, 
is 448,820; to which, if we add the fair proportions of those 
included under the general designation of ‘ Presbyterians, say 
four-fifths, or 60,629, it follows that, in event of the proposed 
union being consummated, ‘ the Presbyterian Church of British 
North America’ will be the largest Protestant Church in the 
Dominion, numbering 509,448.” ! 

Churches, however, like truth, are weighed, not numbered ; 
and Dr Chalmers’ testing question, “Is he a man of wecht ?” 
must now be asked of the Presbyterianism whose history and 
statistics we have sketched. Is it, as a Church, of weight in the 
community? This again depends, as will be generally 
admitted, on its knowledge, orthodoxy, piety, and liberality. 

1. Knowledge. — In theological knowledge, the Colonial 
church, it is feared, has fallen below the standard that was 
once common among the peasantry and burgesses of Scotland 
and Ulster. The Bible is not generally read in the common 
schools, and when read, it is without explanation or questions, 
and there the Shorter Catechism is not used. Standard works on 
theology and practical religion are neglected for light literature 


' We give here a summary of the recent Census, Vol. I. Table IL, ‘‘ Popu- 
lation by Religions” : 


Adventists 6,179 Brought forward 514,214 
African Association ..... 1,890 New Connection 436 
Baptists British Episcopal.... 

Free Willor Christian 60" ar Calvinistic 


237,453 Mormons. 
eer 
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and political newspapers. It is too largely even in Canada, as. 
Dr M‘Gill of Princeton says of the United States : 

“Time was, when the most animating topics of conversation at the 
fireside were lessons in the Bible and the catechism, the pastor’s sermon, 
the missionary’s letter, and the weekly journal, with its summary of 
important events. But now the newspaper, morning, noon, and night ; 
the newspaper, with the returns of some election, or the virulent dis- 
section of some political candidate ; the newspaper, with its depraved 
insinuations and its incendiary lies, to inflame the wicked passions of the 
soul—is the pabulum of covenanted households, week-day and Sabbath. 
From the cradle to the grave our people now talk politics.” 


It is a fact, however, of good omen, that publishing and 
importing houses, after the type of the Nelson’s and the 
Nisbet’s, are rising slowly in the large cities, and that the pro- 
ductions of Canadian Presbyterian authors (several of which 
have been published within the past year), are meeting with 
large sale. The Canadu Presbyteriun Pulpit, consisting of 
sermons by native ministers, is having a very large circulation. 
Presbyterians are also availing themselves well of the religious 
weekly and monthly press. In St John there is the Advocate, 
in Prince Edward Island the Presbyterian, in Halifax the 
Witness, and in Toronto the Presbyterian, weekly newspapers, 
besides four monthlies, all devoted to the same cause. It is 
also well understood that some of the best dailies in the 
Dominion are owned and conducted by members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, of which one—Toronto Globe—may be 
instanced without offence, as a paper that bas largely influ- 
enced, and beneficially, the legislation and politics of the 
country. 

2. Orthodoxy.—One of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of colonial Presbyterianism, is the firmness and devotion 
with which its exiled children, in the face of conflicting creeds, 
cling to its standards, of which fact there cannot be a better 
instance than the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
Something similar we see in British America. In all the 
recent discussions about Union, there was no need to debate 
doctrine or government. The difficulties were understood, 
save for one short hour, to lie in matters of detail, not in points 
of faith. Of the same fact we have a pleasing instance in a 
recent work on “Church Government” (maintaining the jus 
divinum, and characterised by a Scotch magazine as worthy 
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of a place beside Professor Miller’s work on the same subject) 
from the pen of a young Canadian minister, born and educated 
on Canadian soil. And writing on the “Standards of our 
Church,” these are the concluding words, which fairly represent 
the general sentiment of the church, of Professor Cavan of Knox 
College in the second volume of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church Pulpit : 


“Tt is not necessarily a sacrilegious thing to speak of revising our 
subordinate standards, and we must never speak or act in regard to them 
as if the epithet subordinate were not correctly used to designate them. 
But if men wish to have them cast aside, that each man may be free to 
believe and teach what he pleases, or to have them fundamentally revised 
in the interests of modern unbelief, it is obvious that such demands and 
such a spirit must be resisted at all hazards.” 


3. Piety.—This term of doubtful repute in some quarters, as 
a cant word, we take, in the words of an old writer, to be “ not 
brain-knowledge, a mere speculation, but an inward, a savoury, 
a heart-knowledge, a spiritual sense and feeling of divine 
truth,” or in the words of a modern author (Liddon), “ personal 
communion with God.” The standing of a church in this 
matter it is difficult to know, and rash, therefore, it would be 
to express here any judgment, save only in so far as evidence 
warrants. In the “ Report on the State of Religion” presented 
to the Canada Presbyterian Church, we find these facts, which 
furnish about the best test attainable of vital godliness in a 
church : 


“(a) Full Communion ? ‘The proportion of adults in full communion 
varies from one-third to three-fourths ; in a very few cases it is still 
higher.’ (b) Family Worship ? ‘Family worship is commonly observed, 
but the custom is far from being universal.’ (c) Prayer-Meetings? 
‘ About one-fourth of the members seem to attend the congregational 
prayer-meeting ; only one or two congregations seem to have no prayer- 
meeting.’ (d) Personal Work? ‘Some work for the conversion and 
edification of their neighbours. In a small number of instances the 
answers to the questions on these heads are clearly and unambiguously 
in the affirmative. In the vast majority they indicate very great short- 
comings.’”’! ; 





? Tilustrative of this head we give here ‘‘the religions” of the criminals 
in Kingston Penitentiary, from the Report of 1870. As this Penitentiary is 
for the Province of Ontario, it is necessary for the purpose of comparison to 
prefix the relative strength in that Province of the four leading churches 
where criminals are given here : 


VOL, XXII.—NO. LXXXV. I 
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4, Liberality—Better than anything we could say on this 
subject is the following table of comparative liberality, compiled 
by the Rev. Robert H. Warden. In fairness, however, to 
the Canada Presbyterian Church, which occupies in the list so 
unworthy a position, it ought to have this note attached— 
that in collecting (by card, &c.) missionary contributions, the 
machinery used by the Methodist Church sweeps the whole 
field of the Protestant community ; whereas collectors for 
Presbyterian Missions (it may be a fault, or it may be a 
virtue) confine themselves almost exclusively to their own 
communion. With this explanation due to truth, we cheer- 
fully publish abroad what is so much to the honour of Canadian 
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The relationship of the Presbyterian Church to the other 
evangelical churches of British America—our next topic—is 
in a high degree charitable and catholic, both in sympathy and 
practice. Holding, as has been remarked, very tenaciously 
to her own subordinate standards, the Presbyterian Church 
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from that middle ground stretches forth a fraternal hand to 
the Episcopal Church on the one side (which, however, is not 
always very cordial in taking it), and on the other side, to the 
Methodist Church, her chief “companions in arms and rivals 
in renown” in colonial evangelical work. Her temper towards 
these and other Protestant denominations is correctly expressed 
by the Rev. C. C. Stewart in the book to which we have 
already referred : 

“We deplore the fact that there are denominational jealousies and de- 
uominational bitterness ; but not that there are different denominations. 
We long for the time when Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim ; but it is the envy and vexation which we should like 
to see depart, and of course all such differences as lead to envy and vexa- 
tion ; but we would not care to see Judah become Ephraim, nor Ephraim 
Judah ; we need both, each having his own peculiar physiognomy and 
excellencies of mind, along with a generous and brotherly rivalry, which 
shall only tend to provoke to love and good works.” 


Among sister Churches of almost equal numerical strength, 
engaged in the same work on the same field, and all free from 
external State control, it cannot but be that a process of 
assimilation must be going on, however slow or imperceptible 
its progress. Contact with Methodism, whose theology unduly 
exalts human ability, abates the tendency of Presbyterians to 
give undue prominence to God’s sovereignty and the divine 
decrees ; and the Arminian’s practical imperative measures in 
dealing with sinners startle the Calvinist out of his meta- 
physical moods, and rouse him to ply in the holy strife the 
idle weapon he has tempered at such pains and edged with 
flint. On the other hand, the educated ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church, their careful preparation for the pulpit, their 
power not only to gather congregations (after a slow technical 
fashion), but also to keep them, is telling advantageously on 
the Methodist ministry ; which is every year growing in culture 
and catholic sympathies, trusting, moreover, Jess than of old to 
the periodic excitement of the protracted camp-meeting, and 
more to solid painstaking instruction of young and old in the 
Word of God. Contact with the Church of England, with its 
aristocratic associations, its stately forms, its esthetic taste, 
which it endeavours to carry into the backwoods and into the 
log church with its semi-gothic windows and medizval roof, 
has no doubt softened Presbyterian asperities, and suggested 
more taste in their church edifices, and more solemnity in the 
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worship which their sermon is so apt to overshadow. On the 
other hand, the popular constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
(in its gradations of courts a very counterpart of the municipal 
institutions of the country) has been so thoroughly copied in 
the Episcopal Church, that to all practical purposes the Dio- 
cesan and Provincial Synods are Presbyterian courts, with 
Bishops and Metropolitan as permanent Moderators. Would 
it, in view of these things, be rash to predict that, as the 
colonies have becn foremost in the union of the different 
branches of the Presbyterian family, to be followed by a union 
of the great Methodist family, so also to them, less speculative 
and freer from the memories of old controversies, it may be 
given to move first in forming a /'edus Evangelicum, wherein 
the Churches, purged from unscriptural errors, yet each retain- 
ing its idiosyncrasy, shall grow into one spiritual body, the eye 
still an eye, the hand a hand, the foot a foot, so that thence- 
forth there should be no schism in the body, but that the 
members should have the same care one for another ? 

Ahead of this Church, whose rise and strength we have thus 
sketched, there lies arduous work. It is not simply that it 
has to teach the Scriptures to its young in a land where there is 
little or no religious teaching in common schools; that it 
has to watch over the faith and morals of its people where 
temptations to deify money abound, and opportunities to slip 
away from all Church connection are very numerous; that it 
must maintain Presbyterian authority and unity where there 
is a tendency, especially in financial affairs and modes of 
worship, to congregational independency; that it has to build 
churches, manses, and colleges without much wealth, or such 
enthusiasm as stirs up men’s hearts in stirring times; that 
it has to draw its native ministry from walks of life where 
competency awaits every one, to a profession where it awaits. 
only a favoured few ; and that it has yet to devise some scheme 
of ministerial sustentation to put an end to the scandal of 
upwards of one-tenth of its ministers living on less than the 
wages of a mechanic (500 dols.), while another tenth get from 
2000 dols. to 3000 dols. a year. To this work of self-preserva- 
tion and consolidation, it must add, in order to fulfil its mission, 
the aggressive work of meeting with Presbyterian ordinances 
in the Valley of the Saskatchewan the stream of immigration 
which (diverted from the Western States of the Union, nearly 
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settled to the 98th parallel) is about to enter the north-west 
territory; and the work,—for which it has peculiar advantages 
in Mr Chiniquy’s power over his countrymen, and in the French 
chair in the Montreal College,—of confronting the Society of 
Jesus in the Province of Quebec with that Word of God which 
liveth and abideth for ever. JAMES CAMERON. 


Art. VII.—The Relation of God to Man in Creation and 
Redemption. 


ITHOUT in any way countenancing a Pantheistic doctrine, 

we may say that the work of creation is essentially a 
development of Godhead; for, although this development does 
not itself possess the attributes of Deity, which are all inalienable 
and incommunicable, it nevertheless must of necessity reflect 
from the Creator His own essential attributes, while declaring 
its Maker’s character and vindicating the holy principles of 
His procedure. Only thus may we successfully mark a real 
distinction between the Christian doctrine of creation, and the 
various theories of heathenism regarding a world-birth. In 
no other sense can we view creation as testifying to the God- 
head of the Creator, except in so far as the impress of Deity is 
discernible upon it,—except in so far, that is to say, as the 
work reveals the special character of the Worker, and ulti- 
mately constitutes itself a manifestation of divine love. Love 
forms the very essence of the divine perfection. This essential 
attribute of Deity, however, must never be regarded as a mere 
impersonal principle,—acknowledged as constitutive, but prac- 
tically set aside as inoperative. Much rather, this principle, in 
accordance with the eternal energy of Deity, demands a con- 
stant realisation. Until this activity of love is realised, the 
state of highest perfection is not attained, and consequently 
therein has not been represented the true nature of God. As 
therefore the very idea of God involves that of absolute per- 
fection, the realisation of this principle of love in God must 
be eternal,—His nature being not only eternal, but eternally 
perfect. Nor can this eternal realisation of the principle of 
love be rendered in any other way comprehensible by human 
reason, than by illustrating those eternal relations by means 
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of human and accessible analogies in temporal relations. The 
method of the divine procedure in the display of this eternal 
principle can only be understood by us, in accordance with 
the laws of human thought, as the placing of the object out of 
self, and yet in immediate reference and relation to it. Hence 
do we arrive at the enunciation of the eternally correlated 
ideas of Fatherhood and of Sonship—the Son being the object 
of this eternally realised principle of divine love. This Sonship 
receives a twofold development: within the Godhead, forming 
an eternal relationship,—without the Godhead, forming a 
temporal relation. But the temporal relation could only be a 
reflex of the eternal. The divine image in the created son 
could only be the impressed image of the uncreated Son. And 
thus in the essential constitution of the Godhead we have 
grounded the mutually involved ideas of the eternal Sonship 
of Christ, and the temporally determined sonship of mankind, 
The doctrine of the eternal Sonship of Christ can have for us 
at least no meaning, except in so far as it involves the modal 
relation of man to God. In every aspect of His work, as 
Creator and as Redeemer, the Son forms an essential link as 
mediator in marking the relation of man to God. It will be 
the object of this paper to trace the facts of this relationship, 
as exemplified in the original creation of man, in the con- 
tinuous creation of individuals, and in the work of man’s 
redemption. 

I. In the creation of mankind the action of Deity was 
mediated by the Divine Son. The very terms employed in 
the Mosaic account of the events of the beginning, call our 
attention to the essential difference between the creation of 
matter and that of animate existence, and again between the 
creation of the lower animals and that of man. Creation sur- 
rounding us, organic and inorganic, appears as the manifestation 
of a divine work,—the realisation of a divine plan. But man 
appears in the image of God, the product of the divine com- 
munion, and over his creation the Scripture record represents 
the Godhead as taking council in order that the divine impress 
might be left upon him. What precisely this impression 
means, where precisely we must look in man for the divine 
image, and in how far it may assimilate man to God, are 
questions which it may be impossible for us definitely to solve. 
This much, however, is evident, that it is the possession of this 
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image which testifies to the actual relation subsisting betweem 
God and man, as mediated through the divine Son in whose 
likeness God created man. The creature was, if we may so 
speak, the copy of a copy—bearing the image of Him who is 
the express image of the Father’s person. He is therefore 
related to the Godhead through this relation which he bears to 
the second Person in the Godhead. The Son is the mediator 
of the first creation, the middle point wherein Godhead and 
humanity have eternally an ideal point of meeting. Hence 
this image impressed, though not a communication of the 
divine essence, yet implies the imparting of a divine relation. 
Only when this great truth of the eternal Son’s mediatorial 
office in reference to the first creation is clearly understood ; 
only when the Son of God is recognised as agent in conferring 
the divine image upon men, can we with truth maintain the 
doctrine that man, as created, is a son of God. This doctrine 
has been often misunderstood, often misstated and perverted. 
Whenever reference to the universally mediatorial influence of 
the second Person in the Godhead was suppressed, the introduc- 
tion of such statements in reference to the creaturely sonship 
could only involve the science of theology in confusion and 
error. But when the truth of His mediatorship is extended to 
the sphere of the old as well as of the new creation, the 
glorious principles of the redemption scheme, instead of being 
involved in a cloud of obscurity, are brought forth into fuller 
and clearer light. Indeed, that we may gain a wide and con- 
sistent view of the truth of God’s relations to man, it appears 
absolutely necessary that we fully admit the presence and 
efficacy of the same grand principles in the work of creation 
and in the work of redemption ; that the gospel be viewed as 
the unfolding of a new creation; that the Creator of the one 
be the Restorer of the other. 

Man, therefore, as the workmanship of Jehovah’s hand, is 
the creation of His wisdom and power, but as the product of 
divine counsel reflecting His holy image, man is to be regarded 
as the son of His love. Only through the possession of this 
image can man possibly maintain his position as lord of 
creation and centre of the universe; only as the son of God 
ean he have, in the very idea of his manhood, dominion over 
the creation of the Almighty. It is a vain attempt to turn 
aside this argument by saying that the name of sons is given 
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without a full conferring of the dignity ; to say that while we 
are called sons it is only a figurative term, indicating that we 
are required to render to our Creator the obedience and love 
of sons. Such obedience and love we can never render, and 
therefore can never be asked to render, unless we have a full 
consciousness of our filial relation, and get the mind rid of 
any notion that bespeaks a lower condition. We might serve 
a kind master with reverence, and manifest toward him the 
love of gratitude, but we could never render him the love of 
sons unless we were sons. But if sons, then were we heirs, 
with all the loving feelings of children, subject indeed to be 
disinherited for disobedience, but by no possibility subject to 
having this relationship, even in a hopeless and dreary exile, 
utterly destroyed. This impression of the very image of God 
is the peculiar characteristic of man; and it does appear very 
unfortunate that Delitzsch and a few others should seek to 
divide this title with the angels, claiming for them also an 
impression of the direct image of God, and a consequent title 
to the relation of sonship. Yet even he allows that it is only 
of man that Scripture directly says that he was created in the 
image of God; holding, however, that indirectly the angels 
must also be included. This notion he founds upon the sup- 
posed application of the term, “sons of God,” to the angels. 
Altogether he mentions five places in which he supposes the 
angels to be so styled. Of these, four occur in the poetical 
books, in the midst of the most glowing imagery, where 
human language is under the severest strain to represent the 
grandeur of superhuman themes. Even if it should be the 
angels who are there intended, it is manifest that no dogmatic 
conclusion can safely be founded on the mere expression. The 
remaining passage on which alone any satisfactory argument 
can be based, is that in Genesis, where mention is made of 
sons of God and daughters of men. Delitzsch maintains that 
these were angels, but the term is generally and more con- 
sistently referred to men of the holy line of Seth. That there 
should have been sons of God before man’s creation was not 
necessary dogmatically, for already the Eternal Son reflected 
the divine love. That God said “ Let us make man,” with 
reference to the angels, is inconsistent with the independence 
of Deity, who works by His own power. Consequently when 
He says, “in our image,” He means, “in the image of the invisible 
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God,” and not as Delitzsch supposes, “ in the image of God and 
the angels.” Man then in his inmost soul reflects the inmost 
essence of Deity, and this surely is the most eminent charac- 
teristic of sonship. 

II. But it is further argued by some, that even if God is to 
be regarded as sustaining the relation of Father in creation, 
this can refer only to Adam, who, as they say, alone was 
created, all who have sprung from him having merely origina- 
tion, and having therefore no right to be regarded as an im- 
mediate creation of God. In other words, they hold that in 
the subsequent origination of individuals, there is merely the 
propagation of the natural principle with an effaced likeness 
or secondary copy of this divine image. This is actually the 
question of Creationism and Traducianism. In the ancient 
church the controversy between the supporters of these rival 
theories was fiercely maintained,—the eastern portion of the 
church, together with those of a reflective type in the west, 
declaring in favour of Creationism ; the western church, in 
its more characteristic members of bold practical dispositions, 
declaring in favour of Traducianism. The real question involved 
turns upon the origin of the soul in individual fallen men. 
Creationism asserts a renewed act of divine power in the 
creation of a new spiritual nature with which the Creator 
supplies the body naturally begotten. Traducianism makes 
the entire being arise out of a human substance, and thus 
immediately connects God and man only in the first link of 
an unbroken chain. Now the answer which we shall give 
here directly affects the relation of God to man in creation. 
If we adopt the traducian view, we lose sight of God’s image 
in the human soul, for what has been reflected only from one 
to another through generations, and has never since received 
direct impression, must have lost all distinctive trace of its 
original qualities. This theory, however, appears thoroughly 
vicious, inasmuch as it asserts a decided change in the divine 
plan. The original plan of Deity was that expressed by His 
first declaration concerning man, that he should reflect His 
image, and thus stand to Him in a filial relation. Had Adam 
remained pure, his offspring would have enjoyed all his privi- 
leges ; but the very source of these privileges was the relation 
in which he stood to God. Man himself could not communi- 
cate this privilege, and it could be given only by God Himself 
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directly quickening every individual who came into the world 
by a new impression of His image. The purpose of God then 
was, that every man should bear His image ; this, too, was a 
necessary condition, and not a result, of the free exercise of the 
human will. Traducianism logically involves the impious 
assertion that God had to abandon His plan, and submit to 
have that image effaced. To such a necessity Deity never did 
yield, never could yield. And now the very fact that man, as 
man, is required to render filial obedience to God, shews that 
God still views him as a son, punishes him for not performing 
the duties of sonship, and founds this claim, not on that of 
lordly dominion, which could only give the relation of master 
and servant, but on the existence of an image which man bears 
impressed upon him, an image which God recognises and ac- 
knowledges as His. It may be asked, Where have we Scripture 
proof for such a statement? and we confidently refer to 
Hebrews xii. 9. This passage has been very unfairly treated 
by Delitzsch. The apostle has been comparing the condition 
of those who had, and of those who had not, undergone chastise- 
ment, specifying this as a token of fatherly care and regard. 
And then comes the passage to which we refer: “ We have 
had fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence ; shall we not much rather be in subjection to the 
Father of spirits, and live?” At the very first, Delitzsch throws 
disparagement on the text, by linking it with two passages in 
the Book of Numbers, where God is spoken of generally as 
“Father of spirits.” The passage before us, however, is a de- 
finite one. If we suppose for amoment that the phrase, “Father 
of spirits,” is not here equivalent to “Father of our spirits,” 
the point of the argument is entirely lost. Two different 
kinds of fathers are contrasted—fathers of our flesh and the 
Father of our spirits. The terms manifestly refer to two dif- 
ferent elements in the one being, over which respectively two 
different beings—an earthly and a heavenly—exercise a fatherly 
care, and to which they bear a fatherly relation. This utter- 
ance of the inspired apostle is indeed the grand stronghold of 
creationism, for it assumes to the human father and to the 
divine Father their several relations toward the son. In their 
spirits, that is, in what is fundamentally themselves, men still 
may say, We are His offspring. 

So much, then, for what seems the proof passage of our 
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doctrine. We must next attempt some explanation of another 
passage which at first sight seems contradictory, and which 
has usually been referred to as hostile to the views now sought 
to be maintained. The “Book of the generations of Adam,” 
occupying the fifth chapter of Genesis, refers to a human and 
not a divine image as that in which the son of Adam was 
begotten. “Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, and 
begat a son in his own likeness, after his image, and called 
his name Seth” (Genesis v. 3). As a convenient expression 
of the commonly received interpretation of this passage, we 
quote the remarks of Murphy on the place: “The only 
peculiarity in the life of Adam is the statement that his son 
was in his likeness, after his image. This is no doubt intended 
to include that depravity which had become the characteristic 
of fallen man. It is contrasted with the preceding notice 
that Adam was originally created in the image of God. If it 
had been intended merely to indicate that the offspring was 
of the same species with the parent, the phrase, “after his 
kind,” would have been employed, as in the first chapter. This 
is one of the mysteries of the race, when the head of it is a 
moral being and has fallen. His moral pravity, affecting the 
essential difference of his nature, descends to his offspring.” 
In these and in similar remarks by other commentators upon 
the verse, there is apparent a fundamental error, inasmuch 
as-no reference is made to the precise and definite subject 
which the author has before him. All that the writer here 
remarks upon is the human element, that which*was im- 
mediately begotten of Adam. He assuredly could never 
have begotten the divine image in a son; he only had influence 
in reproducing his own image and likeness. The text says 
nothing at all as to the part which God performed in the pro- 
duction of this human being. He may have impressed upon 
him His own image, or He may not have done so,—the passage 
before us leaves this point quite undetermined. Nor, in taking 
this simple and natural view of the text, need we lose the 
effect of those practical reflections usually deduced from it by 
commentators. We may still view it as most solemnly em- 
phasising the sad truth that men have become corrupted and 
depraved, for the likeness and image which the father had 
now to communicate was fallen and defaced, and thus appeared 
in lamentable contrast to the pure and noble image which, 
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in a state of innocence, would have descended through the 
generations. And further, the ultimate consequences of 
adopting the received interpretation of these words would 
prove extremely inconvenient. For in the regular transmission 
of a depraved image, the depravity must necessarily with every 
age become more and more intense. This would therefore 
be inevitable ; the fluctuations for better and worse which we 
know from history and experience to have taken place in the 
morality and customs of nations, would lave been impossible. 
There has been no invariably descending scale in the course of 
the world’s history ; and this invariability, otherwise necessary, 
has been prevented by the counteracting influence of that 
divine image which every man bears in virtue of his manhood, 
in common with those enfeebled natural principles which the 
bearing of his earthly father’s image must necessarily imply. 
But once again, these views demand earnest reconsideration, 
in their bearings upon the Christian doctrine of original or 
inherited sin. This dogma we find amply sustained by Scrip- 
ture, and substantiated by universal human experience. But 
inasmuch as it lies safely on those broad foundations, it need 
not be conjured up as a dreaded bugbear to mark a limit in 
Biblical interpretation. As a true and firmly established 
doctrine of Christian belief, it has been itself, by the free 
investigations of reason, evolved from the varied records of 
divine revelation and human life. Nevertheless, should our 
‘determinations in reference to God’s relations to man in any 
way prove inconsistent with the full maintenance of so well- 
grounded a belief, their soundness might well be questioned ; 
and even where there seems a shadow of reason for supposing 
that these dogmas may in any way conflict, it is most proper 
that we should pause and carefully consider their relations. 
The question then arises as to the part of man’s being in 
which this original sin inheres. We maintain that the spirit is 
that which bears the divine image. If the spirit is in its 
origin the subject of sin, that spirit manifestly cannot be the 
immediate creation of God: creationism then is false, and the 
notion of the divine Fatherhood in relation to man a mere 
figment. But while viewing the entire being of man as 
corrupt and depraved, we may rather view this spirit as God’s 
immediate creation, as going forth pure from His hand until 
coming into relation to the fleshly principle. The spirit, as 
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the pure workmanship of God, is free from sin, and thus bears 
the bright impress of Jehovah’s image. But spirit, as united 
with soul and body in the person of man, is no longer such as 
when it stood alone in spiritual relation to God. Upon this 
theory we gain a satisfactory notion of the nature and origin 
of sin. Sin cannot be viewed as a spiritual development with- 
out charging the guilt of each individual upon God. Nor can 
it be viewed as a merely sensual development, without losing 
sight of the undoubted truth of the depravity of the whole 
nature. Sin must be viewed rather as having its development 
neither in the spirit nor in the flesh, but in their relations to 
one another. There are subtle relations of the spirit and the 
flesh, as they go to constitute one whole, which no psychologist 
has been able to solve ; and in those intricate recesses has sin 
its origin. The dogmatic and experimental theology of the 
Old and New Testaments alike describes human sin as the 
illegitimate endeavour of the flesh to tyrannize over the whole 
being, turbulently rejecting the bounds which the will of God 
had fixed. When, therefore, the divine image, in the form of 
a human spirit, enters into a living body, it is defiled by this 
transmitted corruption ; it necessarily partakes of the imper- 
fection of the being, and thus the image of God becomes over- 
laid and clouded by the sinfulness of the natural man. This 
distinction of the sensual and spiritual elements in human 
nature is essential, as forming the basis of the distinction 
between that which is sinful and that which is diabolical. 
Whenever the image of God in man loses its identity, and 
ceases to be distinguished or distinguishable from the image 
or likeness which is emphatically called man’s own, the sinful- 
ness of that nature is no longer human but devilish. Self 
takes the place of God, no longer relatively but absolutely. 
Still throughout its earthly existence the spirit, as belonging 
to the nature of the natural man, is oppressed by the weight 
of that sin which is human, while nevertheless retaining, it 
may be deeply buried, the glorious image of the Father- 
God. 


Experience may be pointed to, and we may be asked, How 
do you reconcile the present state of enmity against God in 
which the world lies with such a theory as that just pro- 
pounded? How do you reconcile that fierce hate in which 
man discovers his utter opposition to the divine will with the 
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idea that the divine image is even now within the man? 
That very hatred, we answer, betokens the alienation ; if their 
existed no relation, such intense hate could not be. Where 
do we find more bitter hate than that which exists in the 
heart of a son who has estranged himself from his father, and 
has not repented of the misconduct that produced it? There 
is here a depth of hatred which can be nothing short of the 
direct contradiction of filial love. But such a contradiction 
can only arise when we rush from one extreme to another ; 
the deepest hate can only be generated by the loss of the 
deepest love. Tbe hatred of the natural man to God is the 
contradiction of his earlier experience of filial love. The fact 
is of peculiar psychological value. It reveals not only the 
source of our hatred to God, but also the hatred manifested by 
the lower nature to the higher; “the hate,” as Harless ex- 
presses it, “in which man praises the body alone, mocks at 
the spirit, denies and blasphemes the nobility of a divine race, 
and takes pleasure in placing himself on a level with the 
brutes.” It is the contrast which the spirit and the flesh in 
the man exhibit, that produces this violent assertion on the 
part of the flesh of a desire to disown the image of God which 
his spirit bears, and consequently to be rid of those duties of 
sonship which he is unwilling to discharge. 

III. We pass now to consider how this general doctrine of 
God’s relation to man accords with scriptural views of the 
doctrine of Redemption by Christ Jesus. The truth of the 
gospel doctrine of Christ’s work finds its true ground in a 
satisfactory estimate of Christ’s person. And the theory just 
propounded seems to render clear and distinct certain facts in 
reference to that person which otherwise remain doubtful or 
obscure. If, in accordance with scriptural precedent, we dis- 
tinguish body, soul, and spirit as constituting the trichotomy 
of human nature, we shall, upon traducian principles generally 
accepted, be obliged to assert that Christ, as our brother, must 
have received from Mary also body, soul, and spirit. If, on 
the other hand, we adopt the Creationist hypothesis, as 
already explained, holding that man does not properly receive 
this spirit from his parents, we are enabled to maintain the 
completeness of the human and divine natures in our Lord’s 
person. A body and the living soul, the same as those which 
exist in every man, are, in the person of the God-man, united 
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with that absolute image of God which is the spirit of the 
divine, uncreated Son. 

Nor, again, will the acceptance of such views in the least 
obscure or disturb the Scripture doctrine of human nature. 
It is commonly urged that if such doctrines be maintained, the 
human spirit should have strength, as bearing the image of 
God, to cast the encumbrance aside, and free itself from the 
weight of sin. To this we may answer that, as far as we can 
see, it might ; but God, who sees as we do not, has seen that 
it could not, and has Himself devised a plan whereby it may. 
It might, however, be argued that in the development of this 
plan certain changes take place in our relations to God, so that 
if the relationship of the redeemed be that of sons, then another 
name must be employed to designate the primitive relation in 
which man stands to God. One difference readily suggests 
itself; the tenure of these relations is different. The original 
sonship might be disowned by refusal on the part of men to 
discharge the duties of a son; the image of the Father-God 
was liable to present obscuration and ultimate effacement. 
The sonship of the redeemed is ineffaceable. The difference 
lies, however, not in any distinction of the relationships. The 
one image of the one God is always one. God does not 
improve upon His own works. Man, by God originally created 
in holiness, is by God again restored to holiness. The differ- 
ence lies not there, but in the change of attendant circum- 
stances. Man’s original position was probationary, but as 
redeemed his position is eternally established. The reason of 
this lies in the very nature of the restoration. This was 
effected by the eternally divine Son. The work of man’s 
redemption was infinitely more costly to the divine Worker 
than that of the first creation, therefore its results are more 
glorious. It could only be for such glorious results that such 
a work was undertaken. That the fruits may be enjoyed, they 
must be permanent; the redeemed must be sealed for eternity 
by the Holy Spirit. Redemption, then, is the restoration in 
our consciousness of that image, the impress of which was 
gradually disappearing ; the resuscitation of the full knowledge 
of our sonship; the introduction of the outcast into his Father’s 
presence, that he may walk again in fellowship with God in 
the gardens of Paradise. Again, in reference to man’s accept- 
ance of salvation, we must ever remember that in conversion 
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man does not seek to have a new relationship formed; but is 
led to acknowledge a relationship which he had been disowning. 
The comfort lies here. God loves; His love has not to be 
won: will we accept His love? The prodigal son in the far 
country remembers his father; he was his father, he is his 
father, even although he has not yet returned. And so on 
his return, while asking only a servant’s place, he never thinks 
of addressing him by any other name. God is our Father; the 
wanderer has only to acknowledge the truth that he may 
receive the Father’s blessing. Sinful man has only to appre- 
ciate the relationship to be saved. But this he can do only 
through Christ. 

In further support of the views just stated in reference to 
the essential character of God’s fatherly relation to man in 
creation, we would refer to a passage which seems generally to 
have been overlooked in discussions on this subject. In that 
conversation reported by John as between Jesus and the 
multitude of His Jewish followers,’after the Master had spoken 
of freedom by the truth, “They answered Him, We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man: how sayest 
Thou, Ye shall be made free? Jesus answered them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin. And the servant abideth not in the house for ever : 
but the son abideth ever” (John viii. 33-35). The house in 
which both son and servant reside is undoubtedly the house of 
God. In this household two distinct classes are represented— 
sons of God and servants of sin. But the servants of sin were 
the seed of Abraham, and therefore their natural position in 
the house was that of sons—sons of God. Servants of sin, as 
such, could never have been received into that household. 
The relation in which they enter must be toward God, and 
not toward sin. But while sons in the house, they entered an 
alien service. They forgot their filial duties when they, com- 
mitting sin, became servants of sin. Though sons then in the 
house, they forfeited all the privileges of sonship by ceasing to 
discharge its duties. They remain in the house, but they have 
no claim or title to its possession. The Father’s clemency 
only tolerates their remaining. This endurance, however, will 
not last for ever, and so the servants of sin abide not in the 
house of God for ever. All who remain true to the relation of 
sonship, all who have not become servants of sin, have a title 
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to the inheritance, and abide in the house forever. This title 
only the Eternal Son has maintained; He only has a rightful 
possession in the Father’s house. But to this Son the power 
is given to break the bonds whereby His brethren are held ; to 
declare such a dominion and servitude within His Father's 
dominion unnatural and false. This Son declares that the bond- 
age of the other sons may be broken, that their title and posses- 
sion may be restored. This servitude disowned, the sonship is 
revealed, That restoration has a double ground: the willingness 
of the Son to make us free, and our essential position within 
the household. If we had been cast out, even the Son could 
not have made us members again. If we were not sons we could 
never have been made sons. But if sons, though disinherited 
for our faults, we might be restored. Thus it is because man, by 
creation has the rank and enjoys the privileges of sonship, 
that he becomes the subject of Christ’s grace in having that 
sonship restored which he had lost by disinheritance, when he 
incurred the wrath of God by reason of his sin. 

The relations which God bears to man in creation and in 
redemption are similar. The points of similarity are so many 
and so important that the relationships ought to bear one 
uname. The basis of these relationships is one,—the impress 
of the image of God in Christ: the end toward God is the 
filial obedience of the creature. The difference between the 
original sonship of the creature and the sonship of the 
redeemed is entirely occasioned by the change of circumstances. 
A new element must of necessity be introduced, as the reality 
of a restoration itself already implies. This restoration has also 
its own eternal and necessary ground influenced by the circum- 
stances of its development. In the sphere of Deity, work and 
result are necessarily proportional. The son created and the 
son redeemed occupy positions corresponding to the divine 
estimate of the work of creation and the work of redemption. 
In human relations a son born in a memorable period of the 
family history, is by his father ever regarded with special and 
peculiar affection. So God the Father has an affection which 
can be likened to nothing beside, for those whose birth is 
mysteriously connected with the most glorious manifestation 
of loving obedience in His well-beloved Son. Hence the most 
excellent glory of redemption, in which the orignal relationship 
is so wondrously enhanced. But this regeneration is ever 
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grounded in the original generation. If God had not claimed 
and acknowledged the relation of Father to the human race, 
He would never have sent His Son into the world, nor could 
that Son have been able to say, “ I came unto my own,”—His 
own even when they would not receive Him,—that is, unto 
those of my own house, my own brethren, bearing the impress 
of the Godhead. He was sent, however, into the world by the 
Father that He might make propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. This expression, “the whole world,” finds its 
explanation in the thought that man is ideally the centre of 
the world ; in him the world finds the reality of its true idea, 
and directly in him does God’s relation’to the world centre. 
Only because God was already the Father of man, was it 
possible that His Son should represent the world. It is in 
this position that the argument must finally rest. God is 
Father of the Eternal Son, but He is Father also of mankind. 
Therefore already were the Eternal Son of God and the human 
sons of God spoken of as brethren, and hence, the Elder Brother 
in the Father’s house may become the representative of man. 
JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A. 
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[* the study of what may be called the Broad Church 
element of. English Christianity in the Seventeenth 

Century, Principal Tulloch has fallen upon a congenial subject 

for his investigations, and he has handled it with marked 

ability. He has brought forward into clearer light than that 

in which they have hitherto been seen, some of the most 

independent and noteworthy thinkers, preachers, and scholars 
1 From the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review for April 1873. 
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of their time. The names of some of these, like Chillingworth, 
Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth, and Henry More, are familiar 
enough to theological scholars, and have long been so, but 
there are others, like Dr Whichcote, John Smith, and other of 
the Cambridge Platonists, of whom the world has heard little, 
and whose merit has been buried in an obscurity which Dr 
Tulloch has done his best to remove. 

The position of these men can be understood only by a 
reference to the views and relations of the religious parties of 
the time. Dr Tulloch represents them as repelled alike by 
the two extremes with which the age brought them into 
contact. He goes back to the Synod of Dort, and sets before 
us the theological conflict of which that Synod was the scene, 
and to which, must be traced the rise of Arminianism in 
England. Here we meet with the famous Alexander Hales, 
of Eton, not a member of the Synod, but a spectator and 
reporter of its proceedings. He carries back with him to 
England an admiration for Episcopius, and a keen sense of 
the injustice with which the remonstrants were treated, and 
thenceforth, we presume, whether the expression in so many 
words fell from his lips or not, he bids good night to John 
Calvin. His writings indicate remarkable largeness and 
liberality of thought for his age, and he evidently commands 
the highest admiration of Dr Tulloch. 

Of Lord Falkland, on whom Lord Clarendon has lavished 
his warmest eulogy, we have a glowing sketch. Although a 
layman, he was well read in theology, and in his hospitable 
mansion, men like Chillingworth found sympathy and a hearty 
welcome. His character commands our respect, and his early 
fate—a victim to what many will regard as a mistaken loyalty 
—excites commiseration. His pv. ition in relation to Church 
questions, was much the same with that of Chillingworth and 
Taylor. He was no extremist, and only by the force of cir- 
cumstances was he brought to espouse a party in the State. 
On Church questions he was an Episcopalian, but held mode- 
rate views. In Parliament he was indisposed to act with 
Laud and the High Church on the one side, or with the 
Puritans on the other. 

Here, then, we discern the grounds upon which the 
“ Rational Theology” which Dr Tulloch delineates planted 
itself. It was a theology developed under peculiar conditions. 
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It was a combination of reactions from two opposite extremes. 
It could neither acquiesce in the dogmatical puritanism of the 
Westminster Assembly on the one hand, nor the intolerant 
assumptions and bigoted exclusiveness of High Church on the 
other. It was repelled in almost equal measure by Presby- 
terian rigidity and Prelatic tything of “mint, anise, and cumin.” 
This is seen alike in Chillingworth’s “Religion of Protestants” 
and in Jeremy Taylor’s “ Liberty of Prophesying.” Chilling- 
worth indeed had passed through a peculiar experience. 
Loyal to his convictions of truth, and by the logical necessities 
of his mental constitution compelled to search out the solid 
foundations of belief, his inability to satisfy himself with the 
results of his own thinking left him a prey to Jesuit arts. 
Entrapped in the meshes of their sophistry, he sought the 
guidance of infallibility in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
for a short time became a resident at the seminary of Douay. 
Rome probably never had a more sincere convert, but a*very 
short experience satisfied him of his mistake. Resenting, so 
far as his calm and impassive nature could resent, the imposi- 
tion that had been practised on his reason, and making him- 
self a thorough master of the relative position of both parties 
in the conflict, he set himself to the task of producing that 
memorable work, which, considered as an argument, is one of 
the most exhaustive and complete in the whole range of litera- 
ture. He was under the necessity of asserting the just claims 
of reason. The claims of an infallible Church had been urged 
on the grounds of reason and could be judged on earth only 
at the bar of reason. So that in the entire course of his argu- 
ment, Chillingworth was really the advocate of a Rational 
Christianity. 

It is obvious, however, that he speaks not in the interest of 
a party, and although the freedom of his thinking was resented 
by some of the narrower minds of the Puritan class, we can 
scarce make him the representative of any theological school. 
He stands as it were by himself, and is by no means in his 
mental development a product to characterise the century. 
It is an unnatural and forced association when Laud, although 
his patron, is brought into any sort of theological juxtaposition 
with him. ; 

Of Jeremy Taylor the same can be said only with grave 
qualifications. His “ Liberty of Prophesying” was a genuine 
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product of the age, and if we recognise in him the eloquent 
advocate of liberty of thinking and worship, as well as of 
latitude of dogmatic belief, we find the explanation of it in the 
theological collisions which ensued when the Long Parliament 
wrested from the prelates’ hands the keys of that cave of olus 
in which they had so long held imprisoned the controversial 
elements of English religious thought. “Sects” multiplied to 
an alarming extent. Should they be violently repressed ? 
Should a Presbyterian despotism, now that Prelacy had fallen, 
assume the task for which this was no longer competent ? 
Taylor answered, while himself stinging under what he re- 
garded as oppression, with an emphatic No! His negative 
was not calmly reasoned out in the still air and under clear 
skies. The answer he gave was forced from him, and it was 
given not in the interests of a “ Rational Christianity,” but 
under the pressure of circumstances peculiar to the time. 

That this is the case, and that Taylor's “ Rationalism” 
belongs to a crisis of English history rather than to the century 
as a feature peculiar to it, is obvious from some facts to which 
Dr Tulloch only hastily adverts. When the day of hardship 
had passed by, and the needy Welsh schoolmaster had become 
Bishop of Down and Conner, he changed his tone. Dr Tulloch 
does not say, but he might have said, Taylor flatly contradicts 
himself. We are not insensible to the charm which the 
author's genius has thrown over the pages of the only product 
of the age, which for beauty and eloquence can vie with 
Milton’s “ Plea for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” The 
wealth of a mind stored with all the treasures of quaint and 
curious reading, and of an imagination that laid all nature 
under tribute and seemed to revel at will in every sphere of 
thought and fancy, has so enriched Taylor's memorable treatise, 
that in the splendour of its diction, and the fascination of its 
rhetoric, his later utterances are cast in shadow. And it is 
scarce too much to say, that neither Heylin nor Sheldon could 
have found anything fitter to express the severity of their 
intolerant feelings toward dissenters, than what Irish Presby- 
terians might have heard with indignation from the lips of the 
author of “Liberty of Prophesying,” when his time of hardship 
had passed and his time of triumph had come. 

With very material abatement, indeed, we may yet bring 
an analogous charge against Stillingfleet, whose portrait is 
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number four in Dr Tulloch’s gallery of Rational Christianity. 
It is very significant that when the king returned, Stillingfleet 
also felt it expedient to palliate the early indiscretion of his 
“Trenicum.” He too was a rationalist—so far as he was one 
—from the force of circumstances. Under Cromwell’s Pro- 
tectorate, when the prospects of Episcopacy were dark enough, 
he was ready to accept a modified ecclesiastical system of 
Usher’s stamp. He was a moderate then, and to his credit, 
be it said, he never became afterward so extreme as some of 
his associates. But his moderate views were developed in the 
hot-bed of the Commonwealth administration, and quite wilted 
away when the heat of royalty beat down again on Prelatic 
heads and hearts. 

In passing on to the Platonists of Cambridge, we come upon 
a school of thought springing up under the Commonwealth, 
and continuing on after the Restoration, in which we find the 
elements of a “ Rational Theology” attaining a legitimate de- 
velopment, and possessing something more than the merely 
temporary significance which we allow to those—Hales ex- 
cepted—whose names have been already mentioned. As to 
Whichcote’s “ Rationalism,” we are willing to concede all that 
Dr Tulloch claims. Indeed, his representations fall far short 
of the assertion of Toland, who, in his Nazarenus, states that 
“it was a saying of Dr Whichcote that natural religion was 
eleven parts out of twelve of all religion ;” and we are tempted 
to believe that Tuckney had even more reason than the lan- 
guage here quoted from Whichcote would warrant, in finding 
fault with the extent to which he indulged in rationalistic 
speculation. 

The tone of Whichcote’s thought may be inferred from a few 
sentences in one of his letters addressed in self-vindication to 
Tuckney : “I thank God,” he says, “my conscience tells me 
that I have not herein (preaching) affected worldly show, but 
the real service of truth. And I have always found in myself 
that such preaching of others hath most commanded my heart 
which hath most illuminated my head. The time I have 
spent on philosophers I have no cause to repent, and the use 
[ have made of them I dare not disown. I heartily thank 
God for what I have found in them ; neither have I upon this 
occasion one jot less loved the old Scriptures. I have found 
the philosophers that I have read good so far as they go ; and it 
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makes me secretly blush before God when I find either my 
head, heart, or life, challenged by theirs, which I must confess: 
I have often found. I think St Augustine saith of St Paul, 
Non destruit verum quod invenit in latere Paganorum ; and 
our Saviour reproves the Jews by Tyre and Sidon.” 

He will not admit that he dwells too much and too often on 
“the rationality of Christian doctrine.” “The Scriptures,” he 
exclaims, “full of such truths, and I handle them too much 
and too often! Sir, I oppose not rational to spiritual, for 
spiritual is most rational.” In keeping with this, he vindicates 
his own charity: “I dare not blaspheme free and noble 
spirits in religion who search after truth with indifference and 
ingenuity ; lest in so doing, I should degenerate into a spirit 
of persecution, in the reality of the thing, though in another 
guise. . ... And truly I think that the members of the Church, 
if not the leaders, on this point have very much yet to learn. 
For I am persuaded that Christian love and affection is a 
point of such importance that it is not to be prejudiced by 
supposals of difference in points of religion in any ways dis- 
putable, though thought weighty as determined by the parties 
on either side.”’ Again he says: “To speak of natural light, 
of the use of reason in religion, is to do no disservice at all to 
grace ; for God is acknowledged in both—in the former as. 
laying the groundwork of His creation, in the latter as reviving 
and restoring it.” ” 

On this point he repeats himself, and with increased em- 
phasis. “To go against reason is to go against God. Reason 
is the Divine Governor of man’s life; it is the very voice of 
God.”* “Can a man, ought a man, to believe otherwise than 
he sees cause? Is it in a man’s power to believe as he would, 
or only as the reason of the thing appears to him?”‘ “ Reasom 
is not a shallow thing, it is the first participation from God ; 
therefore, he who observes reason observes God.”*® It is like- 
wise indicative of the philosophical tastes as well as peculiar 
theological sympathies of Whichcote, that “he set young 
students much on reading the ancient philosophers, Plato and 
Tully and Plotinus.” 

One of these “ young students” was John Smith, who died 
at the age of thirty-four, but whose remains attest that he was 
a worthy pupil of his master. A man of genius, and an elo- 
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quent preacher, his few sermons which serve as his memorial, 
define his theological position. At nearly the time when the 
Westminster Assembly was drawing up its creed, he took 
occasion to say that “the Great Master would not, while here 
on earth, draw up into any system or body, nor would His 
disciples after Him” the truth they taught ; “He would not 
lay it out to us in any articles or canons of belief... His 
main scope was to promote a holy life as the best and most 
compendious way to a right belief.' And again, “ We should 
not, like rigid censurers, arraign and condemn the creeds of 
other men which we comply not with, before a full and 
mature understanding of them, ripened not only by the 
natural sagacity of our own reason, but by the benign influence 
of holy and mortified affection; so neither should we ever 
hastily subscribe to the symbols and articles of other men. 
They are not always the best men who blot most paper... 
Whilst we plead so much our right to the patrimony of our 
fathers, we may take too fast a possession of their errors as 
well as of their sober opinions.” * 

On other points the views advocated by Smith indicate 
those rationalistic tendencies in which he was in conflict with 
the prevalent theology. Dr Tulloch speaks of them as char- 
acterised by “enlightenment and breadth of criticism.” He 
says, “The idea of verbal inspiration appears to him wholly 
unnecessary to guarantee the accuracy of the prophetic repre- 
sentations.” Of rigid definition of dogma he was impatient, 
and while adopting a semi-apologetic tone, he advances senti- 
ments which remind us of the late Rev. F. D. Robertson, of 
England. He says, “Far be it from me to disparage in the 
least the merit of Christ’s blood, His becoming obedient unto 
death, whereby we are justified. But I doubt sometimes some 
of our dogmata and notions about justification may puff us up 
in far higher and goodlier conceits of ourselves than God hath 
of us; and that we profanely make the unspotted righteous- 
ness of Christ to serve only as a covering wherein to wrap up 
our foul deformities and filthy vices, and when we have done, 
think ourselves in as good credit and repute with God as we 
are with ourselves, and that we are become heaven’s darlings 
as much as we are our own.” 

Of More and Cudworth, the most noted members of this 
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Cambridge “Platonic School,” we know more than of any of 
the others. They were men of note in their own day, and 
their learning and speculations have commanded the respect 
and attention of later scholars. Cudworth was a marvel of 
erudition. “ His Intellectual System” is a monument of un- 
wearied application, and omnivorous reading in the sphere of 
ancient philosophy. In him, more distinctly than in any of 
his compeers, we recognise the reactionary influence of contem- 
porary speculation. Long before he undertook his great work, 
and in fact years before Hobbes had issued his English edition 
of the Leviathan, the destructive and materialistic theories of 
the “Philosopher of Malmesbury” had engaged Cudworth’s 
attention, and had been vigorously although concisely dis- 
cussed. The popularity and wide diffusion of these theories 
excited alarm in many quarters, and provoked antagonists in 
the spheres alike of religion and politics. From the light 
pamphlet to the more imposing quarto, publications in great 
numbers, designed to refute them, issued from the press; but 
although no less a person than Lord Clarendon appeared in the 
lists, the most conspicuous and elaborate refutations of Hobbes 
were Cumberland’s work, “De Legibus Nature,” and Cud- 
worth’s “ Intellectual System.” 

As Hobbes had struck at the very foundations of morals and 
of religion, as well as of constitutional government, Cudworth 
directed his efforts to a vindication of the existence of a Provi- 
dence and an immutable morality. “These three things,” he 
said, “are the fundamentals or essentials of true religion and 
morality: that all things do not float without a head .and 
governor, but there is an omnipotent understanding Being 
presiding over all :—that God hath an essential goodness and 
justice; and that the differences of good and evil, moral, 
honest, and dishonest, are not by mere will and law only, but 
by nature; and consequently that the Deity cannot act, influ- 
ence, and necessitate men to such things as are in their own 
nature evil :—and, lastly, that necessity is not intrinsical to the 
nature of everything, but that men have such a liberty or 
power over their own actions as may render them accountable 
for the same, and blameworthy when they do amiss, and con- 
sequently that there is a justice, distribution of rewards and 
punishments, running through the world.”’ 

To defend these positions, in direct antagonism to Hobbes 
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Cudworth was necessitated to appeal to reason, and the testi- 
monies of reason as scattered through the pages of the ancient 
philosophers. In vindicating principles fundamental to all 
religion, natural and revealed, he was under the necessity of 
tracing them to their source, and revealing the solid basis 
upon which they rested in the very nature of things. His 
“ Rationalism,” therefore,—though we are scarcely surprised at 
the prejudice which it excited among those who were too 
indolent to peruse, or too ineompetent to judge his ponderous 
book,—was constructive and not destructive. His method 
of proceeding, as well as arguments, reflect his familiarity 
with the Platonic philosophy. His “Plastic nature” is the 
scarcely disguised reproduction of what meets us familiarly in 
the Platonic dialogues, in Cicero’s “De Natura Deorum,” and 
the speculations of the Stoics. The destructive materialism of 
Hobbes, by the very repugnance which it excited, threw him 
back upon the idealism of Plato, while a thorough mastery of 
that idealism necessitated an extended acquaintance with the 
broad range of ancient philosophical speculation. 

Of that acquaintance Cudworth availed himself, and for- 
getting that “time is short and art is long,” proceeded to 
construct that pyramid of learning which the world did not 
encourage him to complete. But as to the grounds of morality 
and natural religion, he anticipated the speculations of Dr 
Samuel Clarke in that remarkable fragment of his great work, 
published long after his death, in which he endeavoured to 
shew that moral distinctions are immutably established in 
the nature of things, and not by human statute or the Divine 
will. Here is the key to Cudworth’s Rationalism. It simply 
went back of revelation to those eternal principles whicl: 
human reason is constrained to recognise, and which were 
recognised perhaps as fully by Bishop Wilkins, Parker, Tillot- 
son, Cumberland, and many others, as by Dr Clarke or Cud- 
worth himself. . 

In this connection, Cudworth’s language in a passage of his 
sermons before the House of Commons, not quoted by Dr 
Tulloch, although quite as characteristic as other paragraphs 
that are quoted, assists to define his position. “There is,” he 
says, “a caro and a spiritus, a flesh and a spirit, a body and 
a soul, in all the writings of the Scriptures. It is but the flesh 
and body of divine truths that is printed upon paper, which 
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many moths of books and libraries doonly feed upon; many walk- 
ing skeletons of knowledge that bury and entomb truths in the 
living sepulchres of their souls, do only converse with, such as 
never did anything else but pick at the mere bark and rind of 
truths, and crack the shells of them. But there is a soul and 
spirit of Divine truths that could never yet be congealed into 
ink, that could never be blotted upon paper; which, by a 
secret traduction and conveyance, passeth from one soul into 
another, being able to dwell or lodge nowhere, but in a spiritual 
being, a living thing, because itself is nothing but life and 
spirit. Neither can it, where indeed it is, express itself suffi- 
ciently in words and sounds, but it will best declare and speak 
itself in actions.” Evidently it was impossible for a mind 
given to such thoughts as these, to idolise forms, systems, or 
elaborately constructed confessions, and yet it would be unjust 
to class such a mind as simply rationalistic in tendency or 
speculation. Its pre-eminent and unswerving loyalty to an 
eternal truth lying back of all human creeds and records, ex- 
posed it to the reproach of comparatively undervaluing the 
vase in which the truth was enshrined, but it would be grossly 
unjust to suggest any genial association between it and the 
rationalising spirit which has been so remarkably developed in 
later centuries. 

But in Henry More we recognise a mind predisposed far 
more than Cudworth’s to imbibe the Platonic philosophy, and 
surrender to its influence. What in the latter was rather an 
intellectual or logical necessity, was in the former a spiritual 
eraving. What one grasped by study and application, was by 
the other intuitively apprehended. More’s visions as well as 
his phraseology shew how thoroughly his mind was steeped in 
Platonism. The story of the hermit, which Parnell has bor- 
rowed from him and versified, illustrates his Platonic tone of 
thought. When he tells us that, “by a just Nemesis, the souls 
of men that are not very heroically virtuous, will find them- 
selves restrained within the compass of this caliginous air, as 
both reason itself will suggest, and the Platonists have unani- 
mously determined,”—we seem to be listening to a distinct 
echo that comes down to us fresh from some Socratic discussion 
like that with which Plato concludes his “Republic.” More 
was indeed beyond any other modern, a creature of that philo- 
sophy to which, down to the present day, minds as diverse as 
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Cicero and Bishop Berkeley have confessed themselves indebted. 
He seems almost like an exotic in the age in which he lived— 
transplanted from Athenian soil, and striking root in the 
culture of Cambridge, as though only a single generation, 
instead of two thousand years, had intervened between the 
Greek master and his English pupil. Notwithstanding More’s 
association with his great contemporaries at the University, 
he seems to us to stand almost alone, with a marked indivi- 
duality and an isolation, which all the stirring events and 
great characters of the time fail to disturb. He has no lance 
to break with Hobbes. He has no prize of earthly ambition 
to reach. He will not accept a bishopric or even a benefice, 
‘except long enough to transfer it to another. He is the quiet 
dreamer, the recluse scholar, happy in his own meditations, 
living in his own ideal world, indifferent to fame, glancing 
forth from his hermit-like seclusion, only to see with what new 
dream of beauty, or by what spiritual appeal, he can reach 
the hearts of men absorbed in the sensual and material, and 
oblivious of the lofty possibility of attainment which is theirs 
by birthright, and which they are pawning for a paltry mess 
of pottage. 

We are certainly more impressed by the dissimilarity than 
the likeness of those men who composed the Platonic School 
at Cambridge. The impression is by no means lessened when 
we add the other names of Culverwell, Rust, Fowler, and 
Patrick, which Dr Tulloch passes in review. If they all ex- 
hibit what it may perhaps be allowable to call a rationalising 
tendency, it is by no means to be traced to the same sources of 
influence, except to a limited extent. The same is true also 
of Chillingworth, and in a less measure of Taylor and Stilling- 
fleet. Take all together and they do not suggest the idea of 
any appreciable current of Rational Theology. They are 
rather a group of bayous, sometimes parallel or contempo- 
raneous, and sometimes successive, that communicate, perhaps 
by narrow mouths, with the grand stream of thought in 
England that characterises the age. A better shewing might 
be made by going outside of Falkland’s Symposia and Cam- 
bridge circles, and bringing forward not a few others, who in 
theolegical or philosophical or even political collisions, struck 
out principles or speculations perhaps as brvad and as pregnant 
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in the direction of rationalistic inferences as those advocated 
by the Cambridge Platonisis. 

But it would be impossible to do justice to the subject, or 
even to these writers individually, witheut bringing first into 
view the general current of religious, and we must add scep- 
tical, thought in England, during the whole period of the 
Stuarts. We cannot understand the success or influence of 
Hobbes’ speculatigns without some reference to those views of 
Grotius, at which he scarcely covertly sneered. We need to 
note that rising spirit of Deism which in Lord Herbert’s De 
Veritate, published in 1624, was so cautious and reverent as 
to entitle itself to a certain measure of sympathy, and was 
silently leavening a very important element of English thought. 
We need also to pass in review the Socinian development 
that excited so much alarm in the Commonwealth period, and 
which provoked such powerful and elaborate rejoinders from 
some of the great Puritan divines like Dr Owen. Even. 
America is not to be overlooked, sending back to England. 
Pynchon’s “ Meritorious Price of Man’s Redemption,” and 
challenging a refutation not only from the American Norton 
but from one of the foremost of the English Divines. 

Nor is this all. At a period when State and Church were 
intertwined, and statesmen like Pym and Hampden and Rud- 
yard and Falkland and Digby felt called upon to discuss in 
Parliament some of the most difficult ecclesiastical, we might 
almost say theological, questions of the time, no survey would 
be complete which did not enable us to apprehend the mutual 
relation and interaction of politics and religion. We shall then 
understand the significance of that strange and sudden de- 
velopement of all various beliefs which enabled Pagit to render 
so piquant the pages of his Heresiography, and we shall be 
better enabled to judge how the tone of religious thought and 
speculation was modified by this development, unprecedented 
before, even at the time of the Reformation, in English History. 

We cannot but consider all this as a necessary part of a 
suitable introduction to the history of “ Rational Theology” in 
England in the seventeenth century. We miss it in Dr. 
Tulloch’s volumes. We miss too, many names, perhaps less 
famous, but scarcely less noteworthy than those which he has 
brought before us. We are left too without any proper 
clue to the subsequent historical connection of the “ Rational 
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Theology” passed under review, and which, if it is to be 
considered simply by itself, loses more than half its interest 
and importance. 

It is true indeed that the Cambridge “Platonic School” 
declined with the disappearance or death of its leaders, and 
the view of it which Dr Tulloch presents leaves it in that isola- 
tion in which it appears perhaps to the best advantage. But 
though it may be pourtrayed apart from its historical connec- 
tions and subsequent developement, it was by no means so 
isolated in itself as Dr Tulloch’s perhaps discreet silence 
might lead the reader to infer. We can plainly track the 
progress of the movement which it originated, up to the close 
of the seventeenth, and into the first half of the succeeding 
century, and we can do this, not only within the bounds of the 
Established Church, but among several of the leading Non- 
conformists. If Dr Tulloch had gone on to define the position 
and set forth the views, not only of Parker and Cumberland, 
but of Baxter, Howe, Wilkins and Tillotson, who either were 
Non-conformists or had been closely connected with them, he 
would have exhibited to us the working of the Cambridge 


leaven, after the “ School” itself had been virtually dissolved. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the rational element that 
abounds in Baxter’s writings. In his “ Holy Commonwealth” 
written in reply to Harrington, and in his “ Christian Direc- 
tory,” which rivals in more respects than one Jeremy Taylor’s 
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“Ductor Dubitantium,” as well as in several other of those 
numerous publications which made him the most voluminous 
author of his time, we meet with frequent appeals to the law 
of nature, or the law of right reason, and even a superficial ac- 
quaintance with his theology reveals the rational element with 
which it was pervaded, and which gives its significance to the 
reproachful epithet of “ Baxterianism” which came into fre- 
quent use. It is true that Baxter was not a Cambridge man, 
or, for that matter, a university man at all, but his omniverous 
appetite for books, we may be confident, would lead him to 
master all that Chillingworth or More produced, while his 
-constant controversial collision with the scepticisms or errors 
of his age, necessarily forced him upon the study of the law of 
nature and principles fundamental to all religion. 

Dr Tulloch finds nothing to commend in the Puritan theo- 
logy. No such good thing as a Rational theology is to be 
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looked for as springing from the Puritan Nazareth. Yet John 
Howe is a Puritan of the Puritans, and in his writings are to 
be found passages which Dr Tulloch would have accounted 
gems if found in the pages of Whichcote or Cudworth. With 
a liberality equal to that of Chillingworth, Taylor, or More, 
John Howe says, “ We shall only be in happy circumstances 
when we have learned to distinguish between the essentials of 
Christianity and accidental appendages, between accidents of 
Christ’s appointing and our devising ; much more, when every 
truth and duty contained in the Bible cannot be counted es- 
sential or necessary ; when we shall have learned not only not 
to add inventions of our own to that sacred frame, but much 
more not to presume to insert them into the order of essentials 
or necessaries, and treat men as no Christians for wanting 
them.”’ Surely this is not the tone of dogmatic bigotry which 
Dr Tulloch’s reader would infer from his pages to be charac- 
teristic of the Puritan theology. It is moreover significant that 
Howe was of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and must have come 
in close contact with More. 

The character of Wilkins has been drawn by Burnet: “ At 
Cambridge he joined with those who studied to propagate 
better thoughts; to take men off from being in parties or 
from narrow notions.” His “ Natural Religion” might have 
afforded illustrations of his broad views, and shown his theo- 
logical sympathy with more than one member of the “Platonic 
School.” Although educated at Oxford, he was in more ways 
than one connected or associated with Cambridge, and for the 
year preceding the restoration (1659) he was Master of Trinity 
College in the latter university. Tillotson, in prefacing his 
“ Natural Religion” (1674), paid a tribute to his merit as “ es- 
tablishing the principles and duties of religion upon their true 
and natural foundation.” 

As to Tillotson himself, one need not read far in his works 
before he traces the sentiments of one who held that “it is a 
great mistake to think that the obligation of moral duties doth 
solely depend upon the revelation of God’s will made us in the 
Holy Scriptures.”  Tillotson’s theology came in the next 
century under Whitfield’s reprehension, whether justly or not 
is not the question here, but it was obnoxious probably on the 
same grounds upon which Dr Tulloch would commend it. Yet 

1 Howe’s Works, p. 931. 
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Tillotson was educated at Cambridge, and his biographer 
assures us that it was Chillingworth’s book that “gave his 
mind the ply, that it held ever after, and put it upon a true 
scent.” Nor is his connection with the Platonists overlooked. 

There are other names associated with Cambridge and its 
Platonic School, which, at a subsequent date, gave evidence of 
the abiding impression that had there been made. We can 
here only refer to Dr Thomas Burnet, a pupil of Tillotson, and 
educated under Cudworth at Clare-hall and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1661 he was senior proctor of the University, 
and we have good evidence that to the “rational” element of 
Platonists, he was far from being indifferent or unsusceptible. 
In 1692 he published Archewologie Philosophice, which he 
dedicated to the King. But its Rationalism was too pro- 
nounced for even such a dedication, or his own reputation as a 
profound and accomplished scholar, to save it. It was in vain 
that in a new edition he directed the printer to omit the 
imaginary dialogue between Eve and the Serpent. No emen- 
dation could save the work from damning criticism. Rather, 
it dragged its author down, and if Oldmixon can be relied on, 
lost him, on the death of Tillotson, the succession to the See of 
Canterbury. 

It was in the next year after Burnet’s book was published 

that Blount’s “ Oracles of Reason” appeared. A large part of 
the latter is simply a translation from the former. The Theist 
borrows and is proud to borrow from the Rationalist. Burnet’s 
latitudinarianism thus became doubly offensive. He had put 
arms into the hands of the sceptic. But Blount was not in- 
debted to Burnet alone. His commendation of Hales, and 
quotations from his writings, indicate his connection with Dr 
Tulloch’s Rational Theologians. He illustrated the pertinence 
of his own simile, “that human reason, like a pitcher with 
two ears, may be taken on either side.” The Platonists laid 
hold upon one, but he of the other. 

Blount lays the stepping stone from the platform of the 
Rational Theologians to that of the later Deists. With Hales 
he held expressly that “heresy and schism, as now commonly 
used, are two theological scarecrows,” and with Minucius Felix, 
“He is the best Christian who makes the honestest man.” 
Among the most noticeable of his positions are these: 
“Morality in religion is above the mystery in it ;” hereby anti- 
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eipating Toland and Tindal. There is no need of a mediator. 
Things are good or evil “antecedent to human compacts,” 
hereby harmonizing with Cudworth and Clarke. “ All vice and 
wickedness is but a denial and disowning of God to, be the 
supreme infinite good ”—in this retaining the better elements 
which Lord Herbert had commended before him. 

With such antecedents fairly apprehended, we are prepared 
to follow out the sequel of the great Deistic controversy, 
which reaches down to about the middle of the last century. 
The Platonic school at Cambridge stood in a direct relation to 
this development of “ Free Thought,” and its history cannot be 
adequately written without going over an extensive field, the 
outline of which we have merely indicated. The subject is 
one that has peculiar claims upon the student of the historical 
development of Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy. 
It has never yet been properly investigated. Dr Tulloch has 
given us several valuable but fragmentary chapters of it, and 
he pauses at just the point where our interest is greatest to 
have him proceed. We trace with him the course of a stream, 
which we know cannot be absorbed and vanish like a river in 
an African desert, and we actually discover far beyond the 
point at which he leaves us, glimpses of the silver thread, 
which assures us of a progress more important still, that yet 
remains to be traced. 

But while saying this, we are not insensible to the value of 
the service which Dr Tulloch has rendered. His aim is 
obvious enough. His criticisms render it transparent. His 
eulogy of a “national” Church as the only one in which there 
can be safe elbow-room for thought, thrusts it rather unplea- 
santly upon our notice. He evidently delights, too, to make 
the seventeenth century teach the nineteenth to articulate 
and spell. He would familiarize us with the boldness of 
“modern thought,” by teaching us to bear the “Rational 
Theology” of Taylor, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet and the 
Cambridge Platonists. For all this we confess that we feel 
under no special obligation. But he has done more. He has 
lovingly uncovered features that have been long obscured, on 
which it is a privilege to gaze. He has recovered important 
facts and presented them in new connections. He has helped 
us to a more familiar acquaintance with men and writings that 
deserve to be remembered, and he has given us his biographical 
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and critical sketches in a perspicuous and elegant style. 
Sometimes, either he or the printer has erred, and sometimes 
we think he has misjudged either from lack of proper exami- 
nation or from “moderate” sympathies, as in the case of 
Jeremy Taylor. But even though we are to be kept in ignor- 
ance of the contradictions of the great poet preacher, or are to 
be told that the queen of Charles I. was “the sister of Henry 
IV.,” we are not disposed to deny the merits of a work which, 
as a series of kindred and almost contemporary portraits, has 
beguiled the fleeting hours, and carried us back to the most 
productive age of our theological literature, and the tragical 
yet heroic period of English history. 





Art. I1.—TZhe Chronological Value of the Genealogy in 
Genesis V.' 


By Freperick Garpiver, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. 


a? first impression produced by reading over the genealogy 

in the fifth chapter of Genesis is, perhaps, that each of 
the patriarchs mentioned was the first-born of his father. On 
a moment’s reflection, however, it appears a“most extraordinary 
circumstance, that in all the long line from the creation to the 
flood, each first-born should have been a son, and should have 
lived to become himself a father, and a father, too, whose first 
child was a son. On acloser examination of the narrative, it 
- is found that this is not at all asserted. On the contrary, the 
very first name on the list shews that it was not intended. 
Gen. v. 3 reads, “ Adam lived 130 years, and begat a son in 
his own likeness, after his image, and called his name Seth.” 
But we know, from the previous chapter, that Cain and Abel 
had been born long before—long enough to have been engaged 
in manly occupations before the birth of Seth ; and it is alto- 
gether probable that the unknown daughter of Adam who 
became the wife of Cain, and perhaps also many sons and 
daughters of whom no mention at all is made, were born in 
the long interval between the births of Cain and Abel and 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra for April 1873. 
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that of Seth. The first impression derived from this genealogy 
is, therefore, certainly wrong. May this be also true of other 
and more iraportant impressions ? 

It is stated of each of the patriarchs mentioned in this 
genealogy, that he lived so many years, and begat a certain 
son, and that after he had begotten this son, he lived so many 
years and died. Hence it has been thought possible, by add- 
ing together the number of years in each case before paternity, 
to determine the whole length of the period embraced in the 
genealogy, and consequently the time which man existed upon 
the earth, or, at least, the time during which more than. a 
single pair existed, before the Deluge. This determination. is 
one of much interest, both in itself and in its connection with 
recent scientific investigations. It has been thought to rest 
upon a secure basis, and has become the foundation of various 
chronological systems ; the only point of uncertainty being 
whether the numbers as given in the Hebrew, the Samaritan, 
or the Septuagint, were the most to be relied upon. It may 
seem rash to call such a conclusion in question; and it is. 
obvious that if it should be set aside we are left without any 
basis for antediluvian chronology, except such as, determined: 
by almost the whole length of the patriarchal lives, would be 
included only within very wide limits—limits separated by 
extremes of three or four thousand years. 

Let us then see precisely what is the basis on which the 
present chronological systems rest. It is said, simply and dis- 
tinctly: “Adam lived 130 years, and begat a son, ... and 
called his name Seth.” It is added, as if for the very purpose 
of making the chronology more explicit, “The days of Adam) 
after he had begotten Seth were 800 years, . . . and all the 
days that Adam lived were 930, years, and he died.” Now 
930 — 800 = 130, agreeing exactly with the number before 
mentioned. The same method of statement is used in each 
case throughout the genealogy; so tlat we seem to have in 
the agreement of the direct and the indirect numbers a very 
sure basis for chronology. It has already been seen, however, 
that in this matter first appearances are not necessarily reliable. 
The text may not, upon closer examination, mean that which 
it was at first supposed to assert. Does it, or does it not, do so 
in the present instance ? 

If a theory of an opposite character were to be proposed, it 
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might be expressed something in this way: In the extreme 
‘brevity of the early history, it was sought to record two facts 
in one—the age in each case of commencing paternity, and 
the name of the particular son by whom the line was continued. 
Thus Seth, e. g., might have begun to be a father at 105, but 
might have actually begotten Enos at any reasonable time 
during the 807 years which he afterwards lived ; so that the 
true meaning of the text would be shewn by a paraphrase run- 
ning in this wise: “Seth lived 105 years, and begat children, 
among whom was Enos; and Seth lived after his beginning to 
beget children 807 years, and begat both sons and daughters ; 
and all the days of Seth were 912 years, and he died.” 

The very obvious reply to such a theory would be that it is 
at variance with the explicit statement of the text, and the 
language used is quite too definite to admit of so free a para- 
phrase. Such an answer, however, only throws us back upon 
an examination-of the wsus loguendi. If similar statements 
are elsewhere made, when we know they must be interpreted 
in accordance with the above theory, then, of course, we are 
free to apply the same interpretation here. The possibilities 
of showing this are extremely limited, from the fact that the 
only genealogies in this form extant are those of the fifth and 
of the eleventh chapters of Genesis. Of very few of the names 
therein mentioned is there any other record whatsoever. It is, 
therefore, remarkable that there should yet be two instances in 
which it is quite manifest that the apparent chronology of the 
text is apparent only, not real. One of these instances occurs 
in connection with the last name in each of the genealogies. 

In Gen. v. 32 occurs the statement, “Noah was 500 years 
_old ; and Noah begat Shem, Ham, and Japheth.” Let us 
turn aside a moment from the main point, to consider the 
seniority of these brothers. The natural inference from the 
order of the names would be that Shem was the eldest, and 
this supposition gains strength with each repetition of the 
names in the same order. Such repetitions occur in vii. 18, 
ix. 18, and x. 1. When their descendants are given, however, 
in chap. x., the order is reversed ; Japheth is put first, and 
Shem last ; and in x. 21 the whole matter is settled, according 
to the authorised version, by the express mention of Shem as 
“the brother of Japheth the elder.” It may indeed be urged 
that the’Hebrew is equally capable of the translation, “the 
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elder brother of Japheth ;” but the ambiguity must have been 
rightly solved in the authorised version, since Ham (ix. 22, 24) 
was “the younger son;” and it will presently appear that 
Shem was not born until two or three years after the time 
when Noah is said to have begotten Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 
Here, then, we have another proof that first impressions are not 
always trustworthy in these genealogical matters. There are 
many other instances in which the name of the younger brother 
is put before that of the elder, because of more importance in 
connection with the purposes of the narrative. Thus Abram 
is put before Nahor and Haran, although really the younger,. 
Isaac before Ishmael, Jacob before Esau, &c. 

To return to the case of Noah. He was (v. 32) 500 years 
old when he begat Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; but which of 
them ? for it is evident they were not all born at one birth.. 
Again, Noah was 600 years old (vii. 6) “when the flood of 
waters was upon the earth.” If then we insist upon the exact 
statement of the genealogy, Shem must have been exactly 100, 
or at least within afew months of that age ; but we learn, from 
xi. 10, that actually he was not 100 until “two years after the 
flood.” The reconciliation of this discrepancy is extremely 
easy on the foregoing hypothesis : Noah began his paternity at 
500 years old; but Shem, although mentioned first, was not 
actually begotten until at least two years, or—allowing for the 
duration of the flood—three years later. 

It is no valid objection to this instance that the variation in 
dates is so small. A variation in the definite statement of 
numbers, whether large or small, needs to be accounted for ; 
and here the same hypothesis which accounts for a small 
variation is equally good for one much larger, as will be seen 
in the next instance. Neither is any just inference to be 
drawn from the slight change in the form of expression. We 
read that “Enos lived 90 years, and begat Cainan ;” but of 
Noah that he “ was the son of 500 years, and begat Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth.” The one expression is in this connection 
the equivalent of the other, nor can the latter be fairly con- 
sidered as at all more indefinite than the former. And even 
if any shadow of indefiniteness were to be attached to the 
expression itself, it is more than removed, in this instance, by 
the exceedingly distinct statements of the year, the month, 
and even the day of the month, in the seventh and eighth 
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chapters. One other suggestion may possibly be made, both 
to this and the following instance, from the mention of three 
names in each case together, while in the rest of these genea- 
logies only a single name is in each case given. It is suffi- 
ciently plain, however, that the omission of other names in the 
one case, and the insertion of them in the other, is only because 
of the less or greater importance to the narrative of the persons 
to whom those names belonged. The instance we have been 
considering would be precisely paralleled, if, in the case of 
Enoch, for example, it had been said, “ Enoch lived 65 years, 
and begat Methuselah, Jabal, and Tubal”—provided those 
names occurred in the family. Had such been the statement, 
it is already apparent that Tubal might have been the one 
vegotten at 65, Methuselah only some years later. But the 
recounting of so many names would have confused the narrative 
without serving any good purpose, and they were therefore 
omitted ; it still remaining possible, on the theory suggested, 
that Methuselah was actually born at a later period of 
Enoch’s life. 

At the close of the second genealogy (xi. 26) we are told 
“Terah lived 70 years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran” ; 
in ver. $2 it is said, “The days of Terah were 205 years ; and 
‘Terah died in Haran.” <A very simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion shows that, if we read the genealogy as it has been 
customary to read those of the fifth and eleventh chapters, 
Abram must then have been 135 years old ; for 205—70=135. 
Nevertheless, we know that this was not the fact. We know 
it from the whole chronology of Abram’s life, and especially 
from his age at the*birth of Isaac; and we know it, also, from 
the statement in the same immediate connection (xii. 4), “Abram 
was 75 years old when he departed out of Haran”; the narra- 
tive implying—what Stephen expressly states (Acts vii. 4)— 
that Terah was then dead. Making the calculation again, 
therefore, upon this basis, we derive the age of Terah at Abram’s 
birth by substracting Abram’s age at Terah’s death from Terah’s 
whole age: thus, 205—72—130. Terah was, then, at least 
130 at Abram’s birth ; he may have been still somewhat older, 
as we do not know how soon after his death Abram left Haran, 
and the age of 75 is given in reference to this last event. 
Here is a difference between the two calculations of 60 years. 
It cannot be supposed that Stephen made a mistake ; for, 
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independently of the difficulties attending such a supposition, 
the narrative in Genesis seems clearly to imply the same thing ; 
and we have, too, precisely the same statement in Philo: 
“ Abraham was, saith the Scripture, 75 years old when he went 
forth from Haran. ..... No reader of the Scriptures, I suppose, 
can be ignorant that Abraham, first having emigrated from the 
land of the Chaldees, dwelt in Haran. Whence also, his father 
being then dead, he departed.”* It must be supposed that 
Philo and Stephen were both sufficiently familiar with the 
history of their nation not to make a blunder of 60 years in a 
point of such prime importance. When, therefore, it is said 
that Terah lived 70 years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran, 
it must be meant that he began to beget them at that age, 
although one of them at least—Abram—was, in fact, begotten 
some sixty years subsequently. Thus all difficulty and contra- 
diction is removed. It is evident, from the address of Stephen 
and from Philo, that this was the common view of the matter, 
among the Jews; and it is also plain that the same opinion 
was entertained by Josephus ; for, by making Sarai the niece 
of Abram, while yet she was but ten years his junior (Gen. 
xvii. 17), he of course makes her father, Haran, a much older 
brother of Abram. The critics, therefore, who find in this 
statement of Stephen a “demonstrable historical inacccuracy” * 
are wise above the record. 

Applying these results to the genealogy before the flood, we 
find that in the same way that Terah is said to have begotten 
Abram at 70, while he actually did so at 130, and that Noah 
is said to have begotten Shem at 500, while his actual age was 
502, any of the patriarchs named may have been begotten at 
any reasonable time in the life of their fathers subsequent to 
the date given for the beginning of paternity. Now, the sum 
total of all the ages of the patriarchs in the line as far as Noah 
is 7625 years; the sum total of all the ages before paternity is 


1 ABomdu 3 civ, Onoly, ira iPdeurxovra wives, de iBHAbw ix Xappay 
6vdiva roivey wiv ivrsruynxoray roi; vomoss aryvotiv sinds, Bers weortg uly ix vig 
Xardaixis dvarras yas APeudue dunew tis Xajpav' esdswrieavres Yi airy roi 
wargis insides, xa) ix ravens wtravicraras:.—Philo, de Migr. Abr, p. 324 F, G, ed. 
Colon. Allobr. 1613. 

2 Josephus Antiq. lib. I c. vi. §5, p. 17, ed. Didot. 

3 Alford’s Gr. Test. Proleg. (American ed.), chap. I. § vi. 15, p. 19. Much 
of the above argument may be found in Lee on the Inspiration of the Serip- 
tures. Appendix H. 
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1056 ; subtracting the latter sum from the former, we have 
6569 years as the total lifetime of all the patriarchs after 
paternity began. Again, subtracting from this an arbitrary sum 
of, say 100 years for each of them except Enoch, as an old age 
in which they were not likely to have had children, we have a 
remainder of 5769 years. To this add the age of Adam before 
the birth of Seth (130 years), and the age of Noah at the flood 
(600 years), and the result is 6499 years, as the extreme 
possible limit of time between the creation and the deluge, 
according to the numbers of the Hebrew text. The inferior 
limit is, of course, that adopted in the common chronology, and 
obtained by adding to the sum of the ages before paternity 
the age of Noah at the flood, making, according to the Hebrew 
text, 1656 years. Between these limits, then, is 4843 years— 
by which length of time the chronology, on this theory, is 
uncertain and variable. In the absence of evidence, it might 
be considered probable that the true chronology would be a 
nearer approach to the smaller than the larger limit: The 
application of the same principles to the Samaritan text gives 
limits of 1307 years and 6360 years, with a variation of 5053 
years—smaller numbers, but with a greater difference. The 
Septuagint chronology, which (except a variation of 124 years 
in the case of Lamech) gives the same total age of the patri- 
archs, but makes great changes in their age before paternity, 
admits in the same way of limits of 2242 years, on the one 
hand, and 5989, on the other; shewing a difference of 3747 
years. The Vulgate and Peschito-Syriac follow the Hebrew 
text. 

Were the same principles applied also to the genealogy of 
the eleventh chapter, extending from Shem to Abram,—and 
we have seen that it actually must be applied here in at least 
one instance,—there would be a flexibility in the chronology 
of some 1500 to 2000 years ; the inferior limit being, of course 
what is called the received chronology. 

The preceding observations have been made simply in view 
of the requirements of the scripture narrative itself, without 
regard to any external considerations. It may now be worth 
while to suggest very briefly one or two points in regard to 
their bearing upon other matters. 

It cannot be said that there is yet any distinctly-settled 
scientific demand for an extension of the received chronology. 
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We may set aside the claims of the school of Sir C. Lyell as at 
once too extravagant to be entertained, and too palpably con- 
tradicted whenever brought into contact with any accurate 
scientific determinations." Apart from these, there is un- 
questionably a tendency to carry back the existence of the 
human race to a somewhat moreremote period than had hitherto 
been supposed. As yet, this is only a tendency of discovery 
and investigation. Nothing very definite in regard to chronology 
can at present be considered as actually established. Yet 
with the existing tendency and its probable result, the advan- 
tage of possessing the chronological latitude here claimed is 
obvious. 

A general survey of the relations of the divine operations 
to periods of time, however, especially commends the foregoing 
conclusions to our attention. These relations are the same in 
nature and in revelation. Alike in the one and the other, it is 


1 For instance, Sir C. Lyell in his work on the Antiquity of Man (chap. iii. 
p. 43, 2d Am. ed.), writes as follows : ‘‘ I have shownin my Travels in North 
America that the deposits forming the delta and alluvial plain of the Mis- 
sissippi consist of sedimentary matter, extending over an area of thirty thou- 
sand square miles, and known in some parts to be several hundred feet 
deep. Although we cannot estimate correctly how many years it may have 
required for the river to bring down from the upper country so large a quan- 
tity of earthy matter—the data for such a computation being as yet incom- 
plete—we may still approximate to a minimum of the time which such an 
operation must have taken, by ascertaining experimentally the annual dis- 
charge of water by the Mississippi, and the mean annual amount of solid 
matter contained in its waters. The lowest estimate of the time required 
would lead us to assign a high antiquity, amounting to many tens of thousands 
of years (probably more than one hundred thousand), to the existing delta.” Now 
it happens that this subject has been investigated with great thoroughness 
and accuracy for utilitarian puposes by the United States Government. In 
the very valuable and thoroughly scientific report to that Government, Messrs 
Humphreys and Abbott say (p. 435): ‘‘ If it be assumed that the rate of pro- 
gress has been uniform to the present day—and there are some considerations 
connected with the manner in which the river pushes the bar into the Gulf 
each year, which tend to establish the correctness of that opinion—the number 
of years which have elapsed since the River began to advance into the Gulf 
can be computed. The present rate of progress of the mouth may be obtained 
by a careful comparison of the progress of all the mouths of the river, as shown 
by the Maps of Captain Talcott, United States Engineer, 1838, and of the 
United States Coast Survey in 1851—the only maps that admit of such a com- 
parison. They give two hundred and sixty-two feet for the mean yearly ad- 
vance of all the passes. This mean advance of all the passes represents 
correctly the advance of the river... . . Adopting this rate of progress (two 
hundred and sixty-two feet per annum), four thousand four hundred years 
have elapsed since the river began to advance into the gulf.” 
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a marked feature that the earlier and less highly developed 
occupies the longer period ; the later and higher, the shorter 
time. There seems to be in the Creator's works a sort of 
equation, into which quality and quantity—the latter repre- 
sented either by number or by duration—enter as factors. 
The one is usually in the inverse ratio of the other. In 
geology, “the Palsozoic ages were greatly prolonged in com- 
parison with the Mesozoic, and these, again, in comparison 
witb the Cenozoic, and so of their subdivisions. The Lower 
Silurian era was four or five times as long as the Upper, and 
the duration of the Silurian era was three or four times that of 
either the Devonian or the Carboniferous. The earth thus 
dragged slowly on through its earliest periods.”' In astronomy, 
if the nebulous theory be admitted, the earlier stages in the 
formation of systems and of planets must have been incon- 
ceivably protracted, while subsequent results followed with a 
constantly accelerated speed of progress. In physiology, the 
multiplication of genera and species in the lower orders stands 
in marked contrast with their decreasing numbers as we rise 
in the scale of life. So marked is this feature of the animal 
economy, as to have furnished a powerful argument for the 
unity of the human race. In the chemistry of life, the higher 
the organisation the more unstable the equilibrium: the 
vitality of the animal is far more easily suspended than of the 
vegetable ; the mollusks and radiates are more tenacious of 
life than the vertebrates. Illustrations need not be multiplied. 
The general fact is obvious to the most casual observer of 
nature, and the profoundest investigations do but add to the 
assurance of its truth. Like speed and power in mechanics, 
_ duration and elevation, persistency and activity, are every- 
where seen to be complementary terms, As the one increases, 
the other decreases. 

Even with the received chronology, we trace in the scrip- 
tural history the same principle in the ordering of the 
spiritual world ; but it becomes far more marked, and its 
analogy with nature more apparent, with the proposed exten- 
sion of the earlier ages. As it is, we have two great periods, 
the one preceding, the other following, the manifestation 
of the Son of God, In the latter, spiritual knowledge rises 
far higher, and spiritual life is greatly quickened and con- 

* Dana’s ‘* Manual of Geology,” Part II1. iv. 1. 4, p. 386. 
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centrated. The minimum endurance of. the former was 
above 4000 years; on this hypothesis it may have been nearer 
10,000 years. The latter, at the end of less than 2000, is 
already, by common consent, approximating its close. Again, 
according to the received chronology, sixteen or seventeen 
centuries rolled away before the flood, and so slow was the 
movement then of humanity in its higher developments that 
the life even of individuals covered half the period ; to this 
400 years more must be added before the call of Abraham ; 
and then still 400 more to the gathering of the Israelites 
around Mount Sinai. There is thus a period before the 
establishment of the old covenant of at least 2500 years in 
preparation for a dispensation which when established was 
itself to endure but 1500. But all this becomes far more 
marked, the law which we even now recognise far more clear, 
by the extension of the earlier periods. This law might be 
further illustrated by comparing the periods of prophecy with 
those of history ; of the type with those of the antitype; or, 
in any other way, those of the less enlightened, less glorious, 
less spiritual, less elevated, with those of the higher, the nobler, 
the better. By all we are warned that “the time of our 
salvation draweth nigh ;” “the night is far spent, the day is 
at hand.” Our lot is cast in times when the movement of 
spirit is quick, active, and vigorous ; and our lives, if they are 
to tell to any good purpose, must be earnest. 


Art. Ill —The late Dv Burns. By Principal M‘Cosi.' 


Life and Times of Rev. R. Burns; D.D., Toronto. By Rev. R. F. Burys, 
D.D., Montreal. > 


l AM not sure that any man of his age left a more valuable 
legacy to the Church of Scotland than John Burns, 
Surveyor of Customs at Borrowstounness in West Lothian, 
who devoted four sons to the ministry: James Burns of 
Brechin, William Burns of Kilsyth, George Burns of Corstor- 
phine, and Robert Burns of Paisley; and reared two daughters 
worthy of the brothers, Mrs Provost Guthrie of Brechin, and 
Mrs Professor Briggs of St Andrews. The best known of this 


? From the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
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family was Dr Robert Burns, first of Paisley and then of 
Canada. Like “Old Mortality,” he renewed the memorial of 
many an old Scotch worthy, who was disappearing from the 
view of his countrymen ; and not a few will rejoice that he 
has left a son who has raised this tombstone over his father’s. 
grave in the shape of a lively and candid biography. The 
work begins with an autobiography, containing sketches of 
some of the eminent men he met with in his early public life. 
Had he lived to complete it, it would have contained a series 
of portraits of the men of action in the religious world of Scot- 
land, during the past eventful age. The remainder of the 
volume is by Dr Burns’ son, and is particularly valuable for 
the account of the religious condition of Canada. 

He was born in 1789, and died at Toronto in 1869. At 
this moment I have a picture before my mind’s eye of the 
man and of his ways. He was middle-sized, stout, but not fat 
or flabby, active in all his movements, and with an open, some- 
what Luther-like countenance. “His general bearing was 
genial and kind. He loved story-telling; his fund of anecdotes 
was inexhaustible. An overflowing treasury of incidents and 
illustrations with first-rate conversational powers, made him 
the best of the company. The puckering of the lips, the 
sparkling of the eyes, and the wreathing of his countenance 
with smiles, would be the precursor of some happy hit.” His 
conversation was particularly felicitous when he related anec- 
dotes of the famous men of the Church of Scotland, whom he 
had met with in his early years, or heard of in the ages 
preceding. 

He was too busily employed in active work to become a man 

‘of erudition, but he had extensive reading and knowledge in a 
certain line for which he had a strong predilection. He was 
well acquainted with Church history generally, but especially 
with the history of the Church of his fathers. He unkennelled 
out of dust and cobwebs sixty volumes of Wodrow’s letters, and 
became editor of Wodrow’s History, both of which throw great 
light on the state of Scotland in the 17th and early part of the 
18th century. His memory, as his friend Dr Guthrie remarked, 
was a perfect miracle both as to its fulness and accuracy. 
But he was particularly distinguished for his extraordinary 
energy and activity. I remember that on one occasion when 
I staid all night with him in Dr Guthrie’s, for whom we 
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‘had been preaching, I found in the morning when I came 
down at the usual hour to breakfast that he was there, but 
had been out two hours previously attending a committee 
meeting of a benevolent society, and visiting the house of a 
poor woman burdened with special affliction. 

I admit that Dr Burns was at times imprudent ; but so I 
suppose was also Elijah when he opposed Jezebel, and the 
Baptist when he denounced Herodias, and John Knox when 
he set himself against the wiles of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
was not of those evangelicals who deplore so terribly the evils 
of a past age or in a distant part of the world, but who have 
never a word to utter against the sins that appear in their own 
church and congregation. He was ever ready to face the evil 
before him, and this whatever odium it might cost him. He 
belonged to that type of Scotch character of which the arche- 
type was John Knox, “ One who feared not the face of man.” 
On occasions he did rash deeds, and uttered inconsiderate ex- 
pressions. But he was not vindictive even at the moment, and 
was never known to be revengeful. A shallow youth, desiring 
to annoy him by unearthing a buried controversy, asked him 
if he would let him have a copy of a long-forgotten pamphlet 
which he had issued during the heat of it—he replied, “ No, 
but I once published a discourse on ‘ Young Men, be sober- 
minded ;’ and if you come across a copy, I would advise you 
to study it.” 

At the early age of twenty-two he was settled as minister at 
Paisley, in the church of the famous Wotherspoon. As a 
preacher he was not refined nor recherché, but was clear, 
manly, full of historical knowledge and Scripture quotation, 
with pointed application, all founded on sound old doctrine, 
which I confess I much prefer to the New England essay 
exposition, without heads or particulars, of the individual 
man’s own cogitations, of which, and it is a significant fact, 
both New York and Boston are becoming sick. As a parish 
minister he had much to do with the poor, and took an active 
part in the steps which were used to elevate them. His eager 
nature and his burning desire to bring up the Church of Scot- 
land to its ancient standard, led him to engage deeply in the 
ecclesiastical controversies that arose. He vigorously opposed 
pluralities, that is, the system of allowing ministers to become 
professors, and, at the same time, to continue to draw the 
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stipend of their parishes of which they still professed to take 
the pastoral oversight. But he was particularly zealous in his 
efforts to deliver Scotland from the blighting influence of 
moderatism, and to secure to the Christian people their ancient 
privileges. The memoir at this point brings us in connection 
with the great men of Scotland during one of the most memor- 
able periods in the history of that country. 

He joined heartily with the lion-hearted Dr Andrew Thom- 
son, of Edinburgh, and the sagacious Dr M‘Crie, in seeking 
the abolition of patronage in the Church of Scotland. He 
cherished the idea that the old Church might keep her endow- 
ments, and yet be free from all secular control. As a compro- 
mise, Lord Moncreiff and others, in 1834, proposed not to 
abolish, but to limit, patronage, and preserve the independence 
of the Church, and Chalmers was led to join this movement. 
Dr Burns was never sure of the middle course, but was quite 
willing to give the Veto Act (so it was called, because it gave 
a yeto to the people to be sanctioned by the ecclesiastical 
judicatories) a fair trial. In looking back on that struggle, in. 
which I began at that time to take an interest, I feel (as I felt 
at the time) that the bolder course which openly attacked 
patronage would have been the wiser course, because the only 
one which would have rallied around it the people of Scotland, 
both those who revered the past, and those who, looking to the 
future, were at that time insisting on the passage of the 
Reform Bill. But I am now satisfied that neither the bolder 
nor the more cautious course could in any circumstances have 
secured the expected end. The very considerations which led 
statesmen to look with favour on an Established Church as an 
- engine of government, led them to look with jealousy on a free 
church, with its zeal and independence. Besides, I have grave 
doubts whether popular election would always be safe in the 
hands of parishioners—all of whom would become Church 
members, whether pious or not—who had not to pay for the 
support of the ministers elected. It is certain that these noble 
men, Chalmers, and Candlish, and Cunningham, and Buchanan, 
and Guthrie, were led by a way they knew not to a better 
issue than they contemplated. 

Burns’ visit to the United States to raise funds for the Free 
Church is still remembered—especially his visit to Princeton. 
He came there along with Dr Cunningham. How we should 
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have liked to be present at the interview of: these two great 
men, who so drew to each other, Dr Hodge and Dr Cunning- 
ham; so like each other in the simple grandeur of their 
character, in their massive intellectual powers, their profound 
erudition, and their comprehensive theological convictions. 
But we have at present to do with Dr Burns. He arrived at 
the time when the great temperance agitation was at its height. 
The people of Princeton were curious to know what the dis- 
tinguished stranger thought of their country. He said to 
them that there were some things about them which he liked ; 
but told them that they kept abominable brandy, as he found 
on taking a glass at arailwaystation!! It may be interesting 
to mention that he changed his views and his practice soon 
after, and in Canada became an ardent supporter of the Tem- 
perance Reformation. I believe he did a still more imprudent 
act. At the table of a high-class lady in Virginia he talked 
against the iniquity of slavery in the presence of the ebony wait- 
ers, who shewed their white teeth as they giggled approvingly. 
There is a story told of Dr Cunningham breaking up an engage- 
ment in New York to hasten to help Dr Burns out of his 
difficulties. When I heard this I confess I was impressed with 
the courage of the one man more than with the wisdom of the 
other, who, on coming home, found every paving-stone in 
Edinburgh scribbled over by the boys of the city with the 
words, “send back the money.” 

He was an eminent instance of the benefit arising from a 
man concentrating his energies on a single point. From an 
early date he was led to feel a deep interest in the British 
Colonies, and was Secretary to a Glasgow Society which sent 
out ministers to them. There was a general rejoicing when 
he was induced, in 1845, to remove to Canada, where he 
became pastor of Knox’s Church, Toronto, and professor in the 
theological college there. As a teacher he was brimful of his- 
torical knowledge, and clear in his enunciations of divine truth. 
But he did most good by his periodical visits to the churches. 
In his tours he would have preached three or four times a day 
at stations many miles apart. Many a poor widow yet lives 
to bless God because he brought the gospel to her and her sons 
and daughters in those remote woods. It will be written in 
the history of many a congregation that it was founded on the 
occasion of a visit paid by this burly Scotchman, who gathered 
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around him the scattered Presbyterian families, who were then 
a seed, but have now become a mighty tree, scattering seed of 
their own. 

The Canadian ministers will entertain you the whole of their 
longest winter nights with stories of his rashness in his mis- 
sionary tours, and in his discussion of public questions. But 
he did more good in Canada by his eagerness than any twenty 
of their wise men did by their prudence. While such men 
were sitting cozily by their stoves, Dr Burns was out in the 
snows of Canada when no other living creature was abroad but 
the wild animals, and on one occasion he was in danger of being 
shot by a farmer as he looked out from his door into the drift 
and saw a grizzly snow-clad figure before him and concluded 
it was a bear. They tell an awful anecdote of his speaking out 
rather plainly to the dignified representative of royalty, whom 
they honour in Canada. But he was such a man as the pre- 
sent President of the United States would have liked to listen 
to, all the more that as he did so, and felt the sincerity of the 
speaker, he would not have been himself required to say much. 
I believe the present Governor (the noblest of all their gover- 
nors) of the Dominion would have rejoiced to hear him speak 
so knowingly and feelingly of the state of the country in which 
His Excellency feels so deep an interest. 

Quite as much as any man of his age, he helped to make the 
Presbyterian church in Canada whatit is, the largest Protes- 
tant church in the Dominion. The various scattered members 
of that church are now happily joined in one organization. I 
should like to see that one organization brought into closer 
relationship with the Presbyterian church or Presbyterian 
churches of the United States, say by a Pan-Presbyterian 
<ouncil or otherwise. I am not sure that you can find any 
where in the world a more intelligent and industrious class of 
farmers than in Upper Canada, men fitted both to face the 
cold of their winters, and to draw forth the fertility of their 
soil in summer. Let them, as they converse in their families 
and social gatherings, in the long winter nights, give the due 
meed of merit to the Presbyterianism and education which 
have made them and their children what they are; and let 
them hand down to the generation following, the names of the 
devoted men who set up the means of salvation, and of intel- 
lectual and moral elevation among them. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The New Englander. New Haven. January and April 1873. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and , Theological Eclectic. Andover. April 1873. 

3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New York. 
January and April 1873. 


1. The New Englander contains a very complete and accurate account 
of the personal history of Auguste Com te, and of the origin and character 
of his “ System of Positive Philosophy,” from the pen of Professor Adams, 
of Jacksonville. Comte was born in the south of France in 1797. While 
prosecuting his studies in Paris, he was deeply stirred by the revolutionary 
events and ideas that crowded the annals of those troublous times. He 
gradually formed the conception that he was called to the great mission of 
bringing to a peaceful consummation, through the reign of ideas, the poli- 
tical agitations which began with the Reformation, and culminated in the 
bloody drama of the Revolution. His great object was to effect a social 
and political regeneration. The first attempt he made in this direction 
was the publication in 1822 of his Systéme de Politique Positive. This 
proving a failure, he proceeded to the formation of his “ System of Positive 
Philosophy,” as necessary to give to his social philosophy authority and 
influence. [t was the “indispensable preamble” to the application of the 
laws of sociology to the questions of society and government. As asystem 
of thought it thus originated in a raison d’ étre outside of itself. Comte’s 
principal task, at which he wrought in the full faith that he was destined 
to accomplish great things for humanity, was the elaboration of his 
Politique Positive, as originally sketched in the brochwre of 1822. This 
work appeared in three volumes which were published in successive years. 
The Cours de Philosophie Positive was published in six volumes. Though 
it contains many “ dreary and verbose pages,” this work has secured for 
its author a prominent place in the history of philosophy. Mr Lewes 
styles it the “ grandest system which philosophy has yet produced.” This 
is the testimony of an admirer of the system; but it must be confessed 
that Comte’s aim being from the outset social rather than intellectual, his 
philosophy cannot be regarded as a well-considered effort to systematise 
the results of human thinking. but is simply an effort to narrow down the 
entire field of philosophical speculation to the standard of material facts 
and their observed relations, with the view of thereby reforming and 
reconstructing society and politics. Positivism, the new philosophy which 
he founded, is essentially antitheistic in its spirit and aim. Dr Adams 
shews, in his second paper in the April number, that Positivism is both 
illogical and inconsistent when it invades the province of theism and 
metaphysics ; but that within the domain of the positive sciences, which 
deal With the material world by way of observation and experiment, its 
principles and rules possess a high degree of validity and utility. It 
recognises and makes clear the distinction between force and Jaw, though 
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it sets aside the former as not within the range of legitimate philosophieal 
inquiry. This distinction is important. Comte brings it prominently out, 
and in doing so, he has done good service. It is a distinction not always 
observed by theologians and scientists. They sometimes argue as if law 
was a producing cause, and not simply an expression for the mode in which 
the Producing Cause acts. While Positivism forbids the attempt to account 
for the origin and order of the system of the universe by ascribing them 
to divine omnipotence and intelligence, giving no countenance to the 
theory of a personal Creator, yet it does not directly assail the doctrine of 
His existence. Comte is contented with the affirmation, that the belief in 
the divine existence is to be excluded from the domain of positive know- 
ledge, and is to have no place in the motives and plans of human conduct. 
In the last section of his important paper, Dr Adams enters into a discus- 
sion of the “Scientific Basis of Theism,” in which he ably criticises the 
views of Comte and his English followers, arriving at these general conclu- 
sions : 


“1. By the admission of all, the theistic conception of natural agency 
rises speneanenaey in the human mind, in the infancy of the individual 
and the race, and long stands as a sufficient and satisfactory solution of the 
existence and order of the universe. 

“2 There is nothing in the intellectual evolution of the human race, or 
in the discovery of natural laws, which renders the existence of a personal 
God logically incredible. 

“3. The primitive conception of and belief in divine agency in the 
universe enlarges its sphere of comprehension to grasp and embrace all 
laws of evolution and other laws of phenomena afterward discovered. To its 
original raison d’ étre it adds all the discoveries of science as corroborative 

roof. 

“4, When science has observed its facts and generalised and co-ordinated 
them according to their relations of similitude and succession, or according 
to their laws of co-existence and sequence, it will have encountered, in the 
order of phenomena, especially in the organic kingdom, a class of facts 
which are luminous at all points with suggestions of intelligent personal 
causality, and which can be generalised and co-ordinated on no other basis 
than that of the assumption of such causality. 

“5. Finally, religion does not need to go to science for the foundation 
of its faith ; but science does need the help of religion in order to co- 
ordinate and explicate the higher facts with which it has to deal.” 


Another admirable article is a review and criticism of Herbert Spencer's 
“ Laws of the Knowable.” The writer, Mr Bowne, ably grapples with the 
principles of Positivism, and shews them to be utterly untenable. It is 
refreshing to meet with a writer so competent to deal with the preten- 
tiousness and absurdities of the new philosophy, which is little else than 
a compound of scientific terms and the purest romance. The other articles 
in the January number are an account of “ Professor Hadley, of Yale 
College ;” “ Prison Discipline as a Science,” a most valuable and interesting 
paper ; a review of ‘‘ Bushnell's Sermons on Living Subjects ;” “ Casuistry ;” 
“ Name-Words in the Vernacular ;” ‘“ American Landscape Painters ;” 
and an important historical account by Dr Woolsey, of New Haven, of the 
now famous “ Treaty of Washington in 1871,” which is continued in the 
number for April. The April number contains also articles on “The 
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Religious Element of Education and the Public School System ;” “ Moral 
Intuition v. Utilitarianism,” in which the writer (Mr Bowne) successfully 
assails the positions of the utilitarians—Bentham, Paley,and Mill. Professor 
Peabody, of Harvard, gives an account of the “ Missions of the American 
Churches in Bible Lands” which is deeply interesting, not only in the 
historical facts, but also in the important principles which he adduces, 
illustrative of the true mode of Christian propagandism. Professor Fisher, 
of Yale College, author of a recent work on the “‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” gives an account of the “ Religious Character of Faraday,” the 
distinguished chemist and man of science, who was never ashamed to avow 
his faith in God and in the Gospel of His Son Jesus Christ. 


2. The Bibliotheca Sacra for April is an excellent number. Dr Harris, 
of Yale College, continues Ifis dissertations on “ Christ’s kingdom in its 
various aspects.’ In the paper before us, he discusses the question of the 
“ Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in its Relation to the Spirit of the Present 
Age.” He grounds his argument on the principle that Christianity must 
meet the thinking and life of each age. Reform and progress require us 
always to go back to Christ and take the treasure of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden in Him for fresh application to existing life. The conditions and 
wants of different individuals and successive generations are varying and 
transient, and the application of Christian truths to varying and tran- 
sient conditions are varying and transient, though the truth remains 
unchanged. These are the key-notes of a really able and important essay. 
He presents with great breadth and distinctness of view, both the thinking 
and the practical life and character of the age; and, as the result of his 
survey, expresses his conviction that no age has presented conditions so 
favourable in all respects to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, and so 
encouraging to faithful Christian effort. Dr Barrows continues also his 
dissertations on ‘“ Revelation and Inspiration,” and in the twelfth, which 
is the closing paper of the series, he discusses “ The Quotations of the New 
Testament in their Relation to the Question of Inspiration.’ Dr Porter, 
of Belfast, contributes one of the best papers in the number on the subject of 
“ Miracles,” which he discusses in view of the sceptical reasonings and 
tendencies of the present time. By a process of calm and lucid argu- 
mentation he establishes the conclusions, “ That miracles are not impossible, 
that they are not incredible, and that they are not incapable of proof by 
testimony ; but, on the contrary, that they are established facts, and ‘are 
therefore God's own infallible proofs of the divine commission given to His 
ambassadors, and of the divine message sent by them.” Other articles 
are an account of ‘‘ St Elizabeth of Hungary,” a representation of the piety 
of the middle ages ; ‘‘St Patrick’s Purgatory, and the Inferno of Dante,” 
from which it is seen how much Dante was indebted for his conceptions 
to old legends of medizeval times ; ‘‘ The Chronological value of the Gene- 
alogy in Genesis v.,” a suggestive short paper which we have transferred 
to our present number; and “John M‘Leod Campbell’s Theory of the 
Atonement,” the main points of which are clearly stated. It:is subversive 
of sound scriptural views of that all-important doctrine. It seems strange 
to us that this theory is finding favour in Scotland, and is openly defended 
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by leading men in its Established Church. This is by no means a hopeful 


sign. 


3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review for January con- 
tains (1.) A review of Professor Fraser's edition of “ The Works of George 
Berkeley,” by Dr M‘Cosh. The characteristic features of Berkeley’s philo- 
sophy are well brought out, and the student who carefully peruses the paper 
will have reason to thank Dr M‘Cosh for helping him to a clear view of so 
difficult a subject. (2.) ‘‘ The Dispensation of the Fulness of Time,” pre- 
senting an historical account of the external preparation for the advent of 
the Revelation which Christ was and proclaimed, and also of the cnner life 
of the Jew and the Gentile, by Professor Millikin. (3.) “‘ Woman’s Place 
in Assemblies for Public Worship,” is a very sensible article, shewing, 
according to the old-fashioned doctrine, that woman's proper place is to 
“keep silent in the church.” (4.) “Outlines of Dr Dorner’s System of 
Theology,” translated from the German, continued from the last number, 
and concluded in the April one. (5.) “Catholic and Protestant Treatment 
of the Christian Evidences,” by Dr Aiken, of Princeton. (6.) Dr Skinner, 
of Cincinnati, discusses the question, “ Why are not more Persons con- 
verted underour Ministry?” an earnest thoughtful paper specially addressed 
to the ministers of the gospel. In this number we have also an encounter 
between Dr John Forbes, of Edinburgh, and Dr Hodge, as represented by 
a writer (Dr Atwater) who takes his side. Dr Forbes had through his Edin- 
burgh publisher challenged the attention of Dr Hodge to his “ Analytical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” recently published. We 
fear that Dr Forbes has acted very indiscreetly in making such a challenge. 
From this paper it appears to us that he has by no means made good the 
positions he has taken up against Dr Hodge. 

The number for April contains (1.) A discussion of “ The Three Ideas” 
of the “ True, the Beautiful, and the Good,” by Professor Day. Proceeding 
on the principle that these ideas are the three categories under which 
every object that can be apprehended by the soul of man may be placed, 
the writer proceeds with great philosophical precision to determine the 
nature of these ideas, the character of the relationship between them, and 
also of the specific relation between each of them and the human soul as 
capacity to apprehend them, (2.) A paper on the question, ‘“ What was 
the immediate cause of Christ’s death?” in which the writer reviews the 
four different answers that have been given, and decides in favour of that first 
propounded by Dr Stroud in 1847, viz., that the immediate cause of Christ’s 
death was the rupture of His heart induced mainly by the inner agony of 
His soul. The remaining articles are : ‘‘ Crimes of Passion and Crimes of 
Reflection.” An historical account of very great interest of the different 
steps taken by scholars in their attempts to read “ The Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,” by the able orientalist, Dr Green, of Princeton. An obituary 
sketch of the ‘“ Life and Works of Dr Liebner,” by Dr Dorner, translated 
from the “Jahrbiicher f. d. Theologie.” ‘The Remains of the Ten 
Tribes,” by Mr Shedd, late missionary to Persia. This paper is worthy 
of a careful perusal, as a clear, calm, historical investigation of a somewhat 
difficult subject. The writer, we think, satisfactorily establishes the con- 
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clusions : (1.) That the apostate Israelites were lost among the idolaters of 
the Assyrian Empire at the time of their apostacy ; (2.) That the true 
Israelites under Persian rule became identified with the captivity of Judah, 
and the nationality of the Ten Tribes was extinct ; (3.) That there is no 
scriptural or historical basis for the idea that the “ Ten Tribes” are living 
as a body in some obscure region, or are found in any one nation ; (4.) That 
some at least of the communities of Jews, still living in the land of their 
original exile, are lineal descendants of the Ten Tribes. There is also a 
very discriminating review of Principal Tulloch’s ‘‘ Rational Theology,” 
by Professor Gillett, of New York, which our readers will find transferred 
to our own pages. Our old friend Dr M‘Cosh, of Princeton, writes a notice 
of Dr Robert Burns, formerly of Paisley and latterly of Toronto, which 
will also be read in Scotland with much interest. M. G. E. 


GERMAN AND DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Studien und Kritiken. 1873. No. ILI. 


The number opens with an essay by Lic. A. Miicke on Luther’s Doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper up to 1522, considered in connection with his develop- 
ment as a Reformer, and with the doctrine of the Schoolmen. The motive 
which has suggested this subject to our essayist lies in the question, 
whether Luther’s earlier doctrine stood, as has often been asserted, so near 
to that of the Swiss Reformers, as to make his subsequent opposition to- 
these teachers peculiarly startling. The negative answer to this question 
given by Gibel in the Studien for 1843 is indeed, in the eyes of our essayist, 
on the whole conclusive. Yet Gibel’s discussion has been shewn to be 
defective by Dieckhoff, who again, writing polemically rather than critically, 
does not sufficiently recognise how very near Luther's earliest consub- 
stantiation theory approached to the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Hence 
the need for a new investigation. 

The doctrine of faith as the positive condition of the efficacy of the 
Sacraments first presented itself to Luther, in opposition to the opus 
operatum, in connection with the Sacrament of Penance. But the principle 
of course extends to all sacraments, and was soon distinctly applied to that 
of the Supper in an important sermon of the year 1519. The motive of the 
sermon was practical, viz., to substitute a deeper, more spiritual conception 
for the unspiritual idea of grace obtained by opus operatum. Now this 
motive does not lead to any criticism of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
The medizeval dogma already offered a distinction between the signwm and 
sacramentum on the one hand, and the spiritual significance on the other. 
It is this spiritual res siynificata—the meaning of the sacrament in the 
heart of man—that Luther urges; and this meaning is just the mystical 
fellowship of the believer with his fellow-believers and with Christ in all 
spiritual good things. Of this communion the objective sacrament is a 
sign and pledge. But this is not meant in the sense of the Reformed 
party. It is not simply the partaking of bread and wine that is the sign ; 
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but the reception of Christ’s body under the species of bread and wine is a 
sign of spiritual communion with im. It is indeed pretty clear that from 
this point of view it natually suggests itself to ask, if there need be any- 
thing more than bread and wine in the Mass. We know from a later letter 
of Luther that this question did present itself to the Reformer about this 
time. It certainly must have lain very near when he pronounced that for 
the laity the “desire of faith” supplies the lack of the cup, he who 
believes already possessing all. But apparently literal adherence to the 
word of institution cut short all doubts. Only already the question is left 
open between Transubstantiation and concomitance. Luther, in fact, had 
been convinced by the arguments of Peter d’Ailly that the latter was the 
better doctrine. D’Ailly had submitted his intellectual conviction to the 
authority of the Church. Luther no longer felt himself so bound; but 
also this point was not yet the leading onc in his theory. The mystical 
conception of communion in the spiritual body of Christ was developed in 
the year 1520, when Luther takes up and discusses in a Protestant sense 
the promise of forgiveness in the word of institution. The “ New Testa- 
ment” means all those eternal good things of salvation given to us at 
Christ’s death. These are given to faith in the word of grace; but tu the 
word God adds an external sign and pledge, viz , the true body and blood 
of Christ in the Sacrament. ‘I'rue body and blood—for in this Testament 
even signs must be living, not dead. It is plain how subordinate a part 
is here played by the real presence. The whole saving efficacy of the 
sacrament is distinctly placed in the word of forgiveness, not in the sign. 
Polemic against Transubstantiation begins in the Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church. The philosophical and logical questions involved in the 
discussion of Consubstantiation versus Transubstantiation are too technical 
for a notice like the present. Our author, suffice it to say, gives a full but 
rather clumsily-arranged resumé of the scholastic arguments which paved 
the way for Luther's view. The chief names are Occam, Biel, and d’Ailly. 
Ilr. Miicke remarks against Dieckhoff, that it is erroneous to suppose that 
Biel anticipated Luther’s grammatical justification of his doctrine by the 
application to the words of institution of the figure Synecdoche [Bread = 
Bread + all that is given along with it]. Luther himself does not yet use 
this explanation. He refuses transubstantiation, because he holds that 
without transaccidentation at the same time no difficulty is removed, while 
great difficulties are created. For the presence of two substances, each 
retaining its own nature and properties, he finds the natural analogy of 
fire in iron, a higher analogy in the Incarnation, and a still clearer proof 
that the thing is possible in the instances adduced by Occam, where Christ 
passed through the door of the sepulchre, kc. That Luther does not 
at this stage of his development possess a key to the mystery in the doc- 
trine of Ubiquity, is maintained againet Dieckhoff with apparently con- 
-clusive arguments. The theory of consubstantiation is, in fact, put in the 
strietest possible form, so that only a trained metapbysician, certainly 
not the mass of the people, could practically distinguish the new doctrine 
from the old. 
Luther's departures from the old theory led only gradually to a new 
‘praxis. At first, communion under two species appeared a desirable thing 
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to be ordained by a council. Then he urges that the bishops might make 
the reform on their own authority. At last, from the Wartburg he 
recommends immediate reform, and has serious thoughts of abolishing the 
elevation of the host, which he had formerly explained, or explained away. 
About this time, too, an important advance was made in the theory. In 
1520, the death of Christ appeared merely as the death of the testator, 
which marks the point of time at which the benefits of the testament are 
first enjoyed. In 1521, the notion of a sacrificial death is introduced—a 
death by which the good things imparted to the believer were won. Thusa 
natural connection formerly lacking is gained between the essence of the 
sacrament and the sign or pledge. Still the sacramental pledge of forgive- 
ness is merely an appropriate confirmation and sign of the grace which is 
proclaimed in the word and received only by faith. At this stage in 
Luther’s development the essayist closes somewhat abruptly, and without 
promising any continuation. He has indeed reached November 1521 ; and, 
as the whole essay is decidedly defective in order and symmetry, we have 
perhaps nothing more to look for. To readers in this country, an account 
of the farther variations of Luther’s doctrine would be useful ; as one very 
often hears consubstantiation spoken of by persons who should be better 
informed, as if it were the ultimate position of Lutheran orthodoxy. 

A second essay by Professor Kihler commences a discussion of the 
question, how far the speeches in the Acts belong to the speakers, and 
how far to Luke. A very careful examination of the language of Peter's 
speeches forms the first instalment of the inquiry, and makes it highly 
probable to the author that Luke had before him a source which he 
rewrote, but in rewriting changed but sparingly. Probably this source 
was itself a Greek translation of an Aramaic original. We shall weleome 
the promised continuation of this laborious but profitable inquiry. 

Professor Weiss communicates a few short notes on Grimm’s essay on 
First Peter, recently published in the Studien. Risch completes his review 
of Keim ; and Moller criticises F. Nitzsch’s History of Patristie Dogma. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, 1873. No. 1. 


The enthusiastic interest in the history of the empire in the middle 
ages which at present prevails in Germany, and which has drawn into its 
service a talented and vigorous band of investigators, of whom, under Pro- 
fessor Waitz, Gittingen may perhaps be regarded as the head-quarters, has 
done more than one service to Church history. Among the obscurer 
points to which much attention has lately been directed, is the subject of 
the Papal elections from the eleventh century onwards. This topic has 
called forth not a little literature, the most important recent book being 
that published last year by Dr Zippfel, then of Gittingen, but now Profes- 
sor in Strasburg. A farther contribution to the same subject, with special 
reference to recent literature, is offered by Dr C. Weizsiicker, in the pages 
of the Jahrbiicher. Last year, an essay by this author discussed the elec- 
tions from 1059 to 1130. In the present number a second essay, taking 
its title from the decretal Licet de vitanda, discusses, in two sections :— 
First, The double election of 1159 ; Second, The law of election from 1059 
to 1179. The first section gains the result that neither Alexander nor 
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Victor was validly elected; the second considers the laws passed in the 
Lateran Council of 1179, in their relation to the gradual development 
that can be traced in the foregoing period of history. The two papers 
taken together give a view of the whole progress of the battle by which at 
length the election of the Pope was made thoroughly independent of the 
Emperor. ‘The steps are hard to trace; for falsification of history, and 
even of documents, was much resorted to by the contending parties. The 
details of the inquiry, therefore, are not such that it is possible to present 
them in an interesting epitome. But attention may profitably be given 
to a subject which is very lightly passed over in current treatises. Milman, 
for example, barely mentions in a note the procecdings of 1179, which 
really closed a great. contest. 

The second article in this journal gives an account of Mr G. Smith's 
Assyrian Legend of the Flood. The author does not profess to be able to 
criticise Mr Smith’s work ; and one or two remarks on Hitzig and Schrader 
do not indicate much knowledge. A third paper, on the Resurrection of 
our Lord, by Diakonus H. Schmidt, is mainly directed against Keim, and 
forms the continuation of a paper published in the last number but one 
of the Jahrbiicher. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1873. No. II. 


An article by Hilgenfeld, entitled Pauline Researches, contains three 
distinct papers—First, A review and discussion of Liidemann’s Pawline 
Anthropology (Kiel, 1872) ; Second, An answer to Hinsch's paper in last 
number of the Zeitschrift; Third, A review of Holtzmann’s Critique of 


the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, with some discussion of 
Honig’s recent paper on the same subject. Hilgenfeld rejects Holtzmann’s 
interpolation hypothesis, and maintains the unity of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, while denying its genuineness. 

A laborious paper by Siegfried, of which a continuation is promised, in- 
vestigates the relation of Philo to the received text of the LXX., and will 
be welcomed by scholars at a time when so much attention is again being 
directed to the Alexandrian translation. It will be remembered that Dr 
Siegfried formerly published an essay on Philo’s knowledge of Hebrew, in 
Merx’s Archiv. ii. 2. The present paper contains some evidence in favour 
_ of the conclusion there drawn, that Philo was not wholly dependent on 
the LXX. 

Dr Max Krenkel contributes a curious paper on Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh. The notion that Paul was subject to epilepsy is here taken up, and 
supported by arguments which we believe are new. Commentators ascribe 
to ittrcicars (Gal. iv. 14) the sense “ reject with contempt and loathing.” 
Krenkel refuses to admit any but the literal sense usual to the word. 
With reference to Plautus (Captivi iii. 4, 15, 599), Pliny (lib. xxviii 2 36), 
Celsus, Theophrastus, Apuleius, he shews that it was common to spit at the 
sight, or even on the person, of an epileptic. The custom of spitting when 
anything was said that seemed to bode misfortune was indeed general, and 
has left its trace even in the superstitions of our own age. But now, what 
of the allusion to the eyes of the Galatians (iv. 15)? A strange sparkling 
and contortion of the eyes was one of the leading symptoms of epilepsy 
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recognised by the ancients. This association of the two leading physical 
theories of Paul's thorn in the flesh is striking ; as is also the suggestion 
that it explains the blindness that followed the vision on the way to 
Damascus. 

Dr H. Résch contributes Xeniola Theologica, of which we mention 
three. 1. He suggests that in John iii, 5, a typical parallel is drawn 
between the new creation and that described in the first verses of Genesis. 
2. While assuming that the true solution of the 666 of the Apocalypse is 
Nero ("Dp }103)—the view now most popular—he collects some of the 
more curious solutions, ¢.g., Tsvengxés. The most popular solution in the 
early Christian Church was Terran. 3. It is shewn from a passage in 
Sulpicius Severus that in Psalm viii. 5,the Old Latin read lactantium for 
Vulg. lactentium, and defensorem for ultorem, As defensor has the mean- 
ing of avenger, this is a case to shew that Hieronymus did considerably 
obliterate the antique diction of the Latin Psalter. 

Finally, Hilgenfeld combats Overbeck’s suggestion that the epistle to. 
Diognetus is a late forgery; and closes with some remarks which shew 
that he is rather sensitive to the charge of having of late become more and 
more conservative. 


Theologisch Tijdshrift. 1873. No. III. 


This number is wholly occupied with criticisms and reviews. Scholten’s 
paper on Strauss is accessible to all our readers, having been printed with 
a view to translation and publication in the Theological Review. But it is 
a remarkable fact that the same number of the 7'ijdschrift should contain, 
along with this paper, criticisms of two books so striking in their indivi- 
duality, as M. Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, and de Lagarde’s Relation 
of the German State to Theology, Church, and Religion. A curious paper is 
‘liele’s Religion before the Invention of Fire, a riddle suggested by Caspari’s 
Primitive History of Mankind (Leipzig, 1873). As this number of the 
magazine contains nothing that can be called a contribution to the Theo- 
logy, we need do no more than thus indicate its contents. W. B.S. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


New Testament Execesis. 


The Biblical Museum: A Collection of Notes, Explanatory, Homiletic, and 
Illustrative, on the Holy Scriptures. By James Cowprer Gray. Vol. 
V. London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 1873. 


This volume completes the Biblical Museum, as far as the New Testament 
is concerned. It is a work which deserves to be widely known, and is 
calculated to be exceedingly useful to all classes of Bible students, In 
addition to the short explanatory notes, an immense number of quotations 
from English theology and literature have been gathered together by the 
compiler. This part of the work has been remarkably well done. Not 
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only do we get, as is customary in such works, quotations from modern 
preachers and writers, but the old theology and philosophy of England have 
been laid under contribution, and the result is that many of the finest 
thoughts of our great writers are brought into juxtaposition with those 
passages of Holy Scripture to which they bear closest relation. We cor- 
dially commend the volumes, and we are glad to learn that it is the inten- 
tion of the publishers to issue notes on the Old Testament in a similar 
form. J. G. 


Mark's Memoirs of Jesus Christ: A Commentary on the Gospel according 
to Mark, By James Morison, D.D, London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
1873. 


Dr Morison has produced a very meritorious and useful work. With 
indefatigable industry he has collected materials for his introduction and 
notes from all quarters, British and foreign, ancient and modern, and the 
use which he has made of these materials is, on the whole, creditable to 
his judgment and skill as an expositor. Considering the elaborate and 
learned character of the Commentary, it would have been better, in our 
judgment, had the origiual Greek, rather than the authorised version, been 
made the basis of the exposition. Few will read Dr Morison’s Commentary 
except professional theologians, but by them it will be received as a wel- 
come and useful aid in the study of the second evangelist. There are 
faults of style and manner in the book, but these are soon forgotten by the 
reader as he learns to recognise its genuine learning and ability. 


Joannis Coleti Enarratio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos: An Exposi- 
tion of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, delivered as Lectures in the 
University of Oxford about the year 1497. By Joun Coxer, afterwards 
Dean of St Paul’s. Now first published with a Translation, Introduc- 
tion, and Notes, by J. H. Lupron, M.A., Sub-master of St Paul's 
School. London. 1873. 


We rejoice that Mr Lupton advances so steadily, and with such unflag- 
ging zest, in his interesting and important design of giving to the world 
for the first time all the literary remains of Dean Colet. In 1867 he gave 
us the first instalment in the “ ‘Treatise on the Sacraments of the Church." 
This was followed in 1869 by “Two Treatises on the Hierarchies of 
Dionysius.” But curious as these writings are in themselves, and in 
their bearing upon Colet’s theological development, they are much sur- 
passed in inherent value and in historical importance by the Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans, now for the first time put in print. Everything 
. in the new volume (as in its predecessors) indicates that it has been a 
labour of love, and that the task of giving back again to mankind this 
long-lost treatise could not have fallen into better hands. The editor's 
learning and research, his good sense and good taste, his warm sympathy 
and acute discrimination, are all equal to the work he has taken in hand. 
The “ Introduction ” is full of accurate and recherché information— on “ The 
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‘Times in which Colet Lived,” “ University Studies in 1486,” “ Divinity 
Lectures at Oxford in 1497,” “ The Platonic Character of Colet’s Lectures,” 
“Influence upon Colet of the Writings of Ficino and Mirandola,"”—and it is 
further enriched with “ A Comparison with other Contemporary Lectures,” 
and with a short treatment of the interesting question, “In what sense 
Colet was a Reformer.”’ The translation is admirably done, and is to the 
full as clear and vigorous a piece of English as the original is of Latin. 
The effect of it is to make the Dean’s voice heard again, and understood, in 
his own native city of London, after a silence of three centuries and a-half. 
IIe is now John Colet redivivus, and a preacher of truth and reformation 
like him has a word in season to speak to the Englishmen of such a time 
as this. Take the following notable passage as a specimen of his teaching. 
It is part of his Exposition of the fifth chapter of the great Epistle of St 
Paul : 


“Wherefore St Paul concludes that, being justified by faith, and trusting 
in God alone, men are reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, and 
restored to grace, that they may stand before God, and themselves remain 
sons of God, and look for the certain glory of the Son of God; for the ob- 
taining whereof all things are meanwhile to be endured with patience, that 
the steadfastness of our hope may be set forth, a hope that will not be 
deceived ; for it is of the great love and grace of God toward us that we 
have been reconciled ; otherwise His Son would not have died for us, even 
when we were ungodly and at enmity with God. Now, if when strangers 
from Him, He loved us, how much more, being reconciled, does He love us, 
and being loved, will He save us? Wherefore we ought to be of a strong 
and stable hope and joy, and to trust undoubtingly in God through Jesus 
Christ, through whom alone is man’s reconciliation with God. For it was 
from the first man himself, and from his want of faith, ungodliness, and 
guilt, that there came the destruction of the whole human race, so that 
neither by the law of nature nor yet by the law of Moses, could it be 
restored to life. Now if there was such force in sin, and that, too, the sin 
of one man for destruction, then ought there to be a much greater force 
and power in grace for quickening men, and restoring them to an entire 
and gure salvetion. And that this is so, we may discern even from hence, 
namely, that whatever grew from one sin for destruction i there did 
grow sin, manifold and infinite), when the tale thereof was all made up, and 
the virulence of the disease, as it were, at fever height, then at the same 
time all-powerful grace, by its prevailing and marvellous force, dispelled it 
and destroyed all the sin. For it was mightier to take away the evil when 
completed, than the evil was to begin, "Thus it happens that men being 
laid hold of by the love and grace of God, and drawn to God, will, if the 
have hope, be more strongly and firmly sustained and preserved unto life 
by that same prevailing grace, than they had been thrust down and kept 
under by sin unto death. Sin is indeed a violent and aggressive thing ; 
but the glorious power of sweet and pleasant grace that works softly and 
marvellously, and with a secret and wonderful effect, nothing can resist. 
Wherefore we must believe that grace which reconciles to God, has far more 
power in the world than sin which estranges from God. And hence that 
the righteousness and obedience of Christ has far more power to recall 
to God men who are to be recalled, than the sin and disobedience 
of Adam had to call them away from God. For without doubt, 
virtue is a much more life-giving thing than sin is deadening, and 
the Author of virtue far more powerful than the cause of sin. Yet 
sin, nevertheless, had such power that it could neither be subdued 
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by the Jaw of nature nor the law of Moses. Nay, rather, being in- 
creased by these laws, sin wrought to man’s greater destruction. .. . 
Wherefore St Paul says :—‘ The law entered that sin might abound,’ that is, 
after the introduction of the law, men sinned far more grievously, not 
indeed from the law bringing that to pass, but because men of themselves, 
such was their own weakness without grace, were unable to do otherwise 
than sin. And so, as sin grew and gathered strength, it was needful for the 
healing of mankind that saving grace should then much more increase 
and abound—that men being justified by it, might be able through Jesus 
to attain eternal life.” 


Such was the true and potent voice that rang through the vaults of old 
St Paul's, twenty years before Luther began to thunder in the Church of 
All Saints in Wittemberg; plainly John Colet deserves to be better known 
than he has ever been as “a Reformer before the Reformation.” But he 
can only be fully known by a full publication of his remarkable and long- 
buried writings. Mr Lupton has still a good deal of work before him 
before he can finish a task, which to him, as pupil and master of St Paul’s 
School, has all the claims and zest of a filial duty. He will doubtless pro- 
secute it to the end, and then as the fruit of his well-directed labours, in 
combination with those of Mr Seebohm in his delightful book, “The . 
Oxford Reformers of 1498,” the high-souled Dean of St Paul’s—the last of 
the Deans before Luther's era—will stand out again before the eyes of 
men in his own light, and no longer only in a light reflected by Erasmus. 

P. L. 


Cuurcu History AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Reformation. By Rev. GrorcE F, Fisuer, D.D., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in Yale College. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1873. 


The author states in his preface that the work here offered to the 
world grew out of a course of lectures which were given in the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, early in the spring of 1871. The subject was not 
then new to him, and the interval since they were delivered has been 
devoted to studies in the same field, the results of which are incorporated 
in this volume. It appeared to him to be practicable “to present to intelli- 
geut and educated readers, within the compass of a book like the present, 
the means of acquainting themselves with the origin and nature, the 
principal facts and characters, of the Reformation ; while, at the same 
time, through notes and references, the historical student should be 
guided to further researches on the various topics which are brought 
under his notice.” 


The work is not, and does not profess to be, founded on original re- 
search, and therefore contributes nothing new to our knowledge of the 
facts of Reformation history. It is neither original in the full sense of 
Ranke’s great works on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which, 
the author tells us, “have been constantly in his hands,” nor in the less 
plenary sense of Dr Merle D’Aubigne’s “ History of the Reformation of 
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the Sixteenth Century,” which, though making little fresh use of manu- 
script sources, reproduced in a truly original manner much more than ‘ the 
principal facts and characters’ recorded in the earliest printed documents 
and histories. But the author’s plan of treatment is none the less original, 
in the sense of including a good many features which are not imitations 
of other works in the same field, and which are usually to be found 
only in essays on the Reformation, or in histories of the Church during 
the seventeenth century, or in works devoted to the history of Protest- 
ant doctrine. Such are the author’s 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th chapters, 
headed respectively, “‘The Struggle of Protestantism in the Seventeenth 
Century,” “The Protestant Theology,” “The Constitution of the Pro- 
testant Churches and their Relation to the Civil Authority,” and “ The 
Relation of Protestantism to Culture and Civilisation.” These three last 
chapters, of course, are of the nature of discussion and exposition, rather 
than of narrative,—resembling in this respect the Introduction to the 
work which expounds the “General Character of the Reformation,”— 
but exposition and discussion are as essential to real history as narrative ; 
without the former there can be no instruction in principles, and with- 
out the latter there can be no criticism either of facts or principles. But 
the lecture form into which the author originally threw his materials 
naturally led him to indulge in exposition and discussion to a larger ex- 
tent, and more apart from other matter, than is usual in histories drawn 
up on the ordinary ground plan. 

Dr Fisher, himself a professor of Church history, anticipates that his 
work may be adopted as a text-book in the class-room; and with this 
view he has added in the appendix, a large “ Chronological table, where 
contemporary events in the different countries are grouped together,” and 
an extensive “ List of works on the Reformation,” extending to as many 
as twenty-five octavo pages. These appendices will increase much the 
value of the work to students, and will materially help to recommend its 
adoption as a text-book in colleges. The want of such a text-book of 
Reformation history, is more and more felt, both in this country and in 
America. The vast importance of the subject—increasingly demonstrated 
by the tendencies of our time—requires and deserves the use of a sepa- 
rate text-book upon it. And such a text-book needs to have not only all 
the apparatus, chronological and biographical, which this volume con- 
tains, but also all the three elements of treatment—narrative, exposition, 
and critical discussion,—which it so ably combines in just proportions. 
We recommend the work, therefore, to the special attention of Professors 
of Ecclesiastical History. If brought out in a’ cheaper form, or 
sold to students, in its present shape, at a considerably reduced 
price, it would be well worth a trial in all our theological institu- 
tions. Mosheim is quite out of date ; and Kurtz, whom we have 
ourselves tried as a substitute for Mosheim in Reformation history, 
is very unsatisfactory on every part of the subject, except the Lutheran 
section of it. Hardwick is as much of an Anglican as Kurtz is a 
Lutheran ; and Ebrard, who is neither, has not yet found an English 
translator for his able “Handbuch der Kirchen und Dogmen-Ges- 
chichte,” intended for the use of preachers and students. Dr Fisher is, 
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we suppose, a congregationalist of the evangelical type, but this History 
of the Reformation “is intended in no sense as a polemical work.” 


“Tt has not entered into my thoughts,” he tells us, to “ inculcate the 
creed of Protestantism, or to propagate any type of Christian doctrine, 
much less to kindle animosity against the Church of Rome. Very serious 
as the points of difference are which separate the body of Protestants from 
the body of Roman Catholics, the pomts on which they agree outweigh 
in importance the points on which they differ. Whoever supposes that 
the Reformers were exempt from grave faults and infirmities, must either 
be ignorant of their history, or have studied it under the influence of a 
partizan bias. Impartiality, however, is not indifference, and a frigid 
and carping spirit that chills the natural outflow of a just admiration 
may, equally with the spirit of hero-worship, hinder us from arriving at 
the real truths as well as the best lessons of history.” P. L. 


Geschiedkundige Nasporingen IJ. Door Curistiay Serr. Leiden. 
1873. Pp. 242. 


This little volume forms a continuation of the collection of essays on 
little known details of ecclesiastical history and bibliography, which was 
noticed in our pages last year. It contains seven papers full of curious 
research, of which some will hardly prove attractive to readers beyond 
Holland, while others discuss matters of general interest. To the latter 
class belongs the first paper, in which Mr Sepp sets before us an account 
of the occurrences in Miinster by a contemporary Roman Catholic writer, 
Vuolphangus Kyriander (Herman) of Alt -Oetting. The book from 
which this narrative is taken (Anno. 1541) has hitherto been overlooked, 
and Mr Sepp’s extract affords new evidence in favour of the opinion of 
Dr Cornelius that Henry Roll was the real originator of the Anabaptist 
movement in Miinster. 

The second paper discusses the respective values and mutual inter- 
dependence of the leading Protestant Martyrologies, Naturally the 
Dutch Martyr-book of Adriaan Corn. van Heemstede takes the first 
place, and with it are compared the Genevan Martyrology of Jean Crespin, 
the German of L. Rabus, and the English of Foxe. M. Sepp shews that 

_ to some extent Crespin and Hemstede used common sources, viz., the 
broadsides which instantly disseminated among the people the narrative 
of the most noted martyrdoms in the Low Countries. We might be 
apt to question the value of such sources. But the men who were 
interested in these things loved truth, and the surest proof that the 
stories of the Martyrs were not exaggerated, lies in the fact that the 
anti-martyrology of Severt, written under directions of the Curia, 
could point out no error in Crespin’s book. Apart from the use of 
common sources, Crespin in his later editions uses the Dutch Martyrology, 
which again owes something to the early editions of Crespin. Foxe’s 
first (Latin) treatise, together with the writings of Bale, were used by 
Crespin and Rabus. Haemstede seems to have had access to Foxe only 
at second-hand through Rabus. But he had some independent sources 
for England, as appears in his account of Anne Askew. Foxe himself in 
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his later editions makes use of each of the three Continental martyr- 
books. But that the earliest martyrologists, especially Foxe and Rabus> 
were not content to use apy material that came to hand, but sought the 
best sources of information, appears from instances which our essayist 
adduces. 

The almost contemporaneous appearance of the great Protestant books 
of Martyrs was not without influence on the Church of Rome. In 1854, 
the pervert, George Wicel, published a Chorus Sanctorum Omnium, or 
twelve books of histories of all the Saints, which may have been shaped 
in accordance with some report as to the plan of the Protestant histories. 
A direct antidote at least was offered to Romanists in the Theatrum erude- 
litatum Heereticorum nostri temporis, Antwerp, 1587. The author, Richard 
Rowman Verstegan, was a native of England, and his “ cruelties” were 
mainly enacted on English soil. 

In these lines we have only attempted to indicate the nature and extent 
of the bibliographical enquiries with which this essay is occupied, since 
these labours are such as can be fully valued only by those who are them- 
selves engaged in similar studies, and can hardly be made interesting in 
extract. We may add that this paper contains an excursus on Fr. de 
Enzinas, to which the attention of those interested in the Spanish Refor- 
mation may profitably be directed. Of the other papers in the volume, 
the most important discusses Béhme’s oldest friends in the Netherlands. 

W. R.S. 


The Oxford Methodists ; Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs Clayton, Ingham, 
Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with biographical notices of others, 
By the Rev. L. Trermay, author of the “ Life and Times of the Rev. 
S. Westey, M.A.,” and of the “ Life and Times of the Rev. Joun 
Wester, M.A., Founder of the Methodists.” London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


This volume is a desirable addition to the records of the religious life 
of England in the last century, and the author has done well to give 
to the press the information concerning the companions of the Wesleys, 
which had come to him during his researches made for his former and 
more important volumes. The author says in his preface that he has not 
attempted to draw a series of written portraits, but to collect facts and 
narrate them as lucidly as he could. 

The first Oxford Methodists were John and Charles Wesley, William 
Morgan and Robert Kirkham, who in November 1729, began to spend 
some evenings each week in reading together, chiefly the Greek Testa- 
ment. To these others gradually joined themselves, and the society soon 
became loved by many and persecuted by more. There was no formal 
bond between the members, who were united only by the strong desire 
of each heart to come nearer toGod. From their original union round the 
Greek Testament, they afterwards scattered widely in opinion and in life. 

Very early in their history they all united in becoming, what would 
now be called ritualistic, in their practices. This seems to havearisen 
from the desire, which at a certain stage of the awakening of the soul, 
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many persons feel for engaging much in external religious acts. These 
seem to be a proof to the performers of them that they have now defi- 
nitely entered on the service of a new Master. Some of these Methodists 
remained all their lifetime subject to this bondage, others were emanci- 
pated into the freedom of knowing that the Kingdom of Heaven is not 
meat and drink. 

John Clayton was of the former class. He never left the Church of 
England, but on the contrary took his place with extreme High Church- 
men, and with them joined in welcoming the Pretender at Salford. 

Ingham accompanied the Wesleys to America, and shared in their 
labours on board ship and in the colonies. There he joined the Mora- 
vian brethren, and on his return to England laboured with zeal and 
success in Yorkshire. Gambold also joined the Moravians, and, unlike 
Ingham, continued with them till his death. 

The memoir of James Hervey, “ the literary Parish Priest,” is perhaps 
the most interesting in the volume, and in contrast to this retiring and 
sensitive man, who chiefly served the good cause in his study, we have 
the active life of Broughton, and some notices of his conscience-piercing 
sermons. 

Nor are the troubles of these times unnoticed ; and melancholy are 
some of the pages of this book, which tell of the alienation of the Wesleys 
from Clayton, the breaking up of Ingham’s work in Yorkshire by the 
Sandemanians, the sins of Hall and the sorrows of his tried wife, Wesley’s 
sister. One of the most notable practical lessons of the book, which is 
pointed out in the preface, is the possibility of our present ritualists being 
forced, as the Wesleys and many of their friends were, to abandon ritual- 
ism as unsatisfying. This will not be the case with those who have taken 
it up as a fashion of the day, but where the restlessness of a burdened 
heart has led men to search ignorantly for peace among many and 
varied ceremonies where it exists not, they can hardly pause until they 
deliver themselves into the bondage of Rome, or are let out into the free- 
<lom of Christ. We do not therefore despair of seeing a real spiritual 
revival appear in this direction, and we should pray for it. 

A. J. M. 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 
Edited by his Widow. Rivingtons. 1873. 


There are some lives which are in themselves utterly uneventful, un- 
moved by any stormy passions, or any public demonstration, which yet 
are full of interest to their immediate circle, and of influence upon the 
age in which they occur. Such a one was Dean Alford’s. An only 
child, brought up by a deeply religious father, whose life was saddened by 
the early death of his young and beloved wife, the boy seems to have 
been studious and religious from his childhood. He was a born author, 
his amusement at five or six years old being to make little books, and 
fill them with extracts or original ideas. His journals and letters while 
at college are full of his love of study, of high aspirations, and of 
attempts at hymn writing and other compositions. It seems to suit the 
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flow and character of his life, when we read that at the age of twenty- 
five he married Fanny Alford, the cousin whom he had known from 
childhood, and had loved, he says, for sixteen years. Evidently a sweet 
and tender woman, who shared with him the joy and sorrow, the quiet 
study, and the earnest work of all his future life, and to whom we are 
indebted for his memoir. They had two daughters who grew to woman- 
hood, Of their two sons, one died in infancy ; the other, a boy of great 
promise, was suddenly taken from them at the age of eleven years ; and 
the pain of that bereavement seems to have been ever present to the 
father’s heart. 

It is in 1839 that we find the first thought of a revision of the Scrip- 
tures stirring in Alford’s mind. It was not, however, for some years 
after that he commenced his great work, the Commentary on the Greek 
Testament, of whose merits it is no longer necessary to speak, as it is to 
be found in every ministerial study, and its condensed English edition in 
thousands of other Christian homes. 

In 1856, Alford and some clerical friends associated themselves together 
for the revision of the Holy Scriptures, but this private scheme was of 
course superseded by the formation of the public Revision Company in 
1870. 

The singular frankness and openness of his correspondence upon these 
subjects strikes the reader as a charming characteristic of a pure and 
transparent soul. His wide liberality, his loving sympathy, his intense 
interest in all that was Christ-like, endeared him to the heart of the 
country, and softened many of the asperities of his time. Perhaps this 
life of the Dean is a little too minute in trivial details of domestic life ; 
still these are followed with interest, because one learns to love the man. 
His letters to young friends especially are full of loving counsels, which 
we may thank Mrs Alford for having made common property to the 
youth of England. E. M. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Blending Lights ; or, The Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and 
History, to the Bible. By Rev. Wittiam Fraser, LL.D. London : 
James Nisbet & Co. 1873. Pp. 376. 


This is a collection of lectures.on Christian Apologetics, and in spite 
of some obvious defects, is a work of considerable value. One, and that 
not the least of its merits, is indirectly indicated by its title. Too many 
of our theological writers fall into the error of regarding science and 
revelation, as not blending, but blended lights. Dr Fraser tries to avoid 
this error. He has got hold of the truth that it is useless in the present 
state of our knowledge to seek for a complete coincidence between what 
science teaches and Scripture reveals, or, as he more correctly puts it, 
“between the inferences of the philosopher and the interpretations of 
the theologian.” This truth, however, he does not always manage to 
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keep hold of throughout his volume. He is not ashamed to confess, in 
a general way, that difficulties as yet insoluble meet us at some of the 
points where Scripture and science come in contact. But he rather 
shrinks from saying “It cannot yet be explained,” in regard to any 
particular difficulty which may obtrude itself on his attention. 

In the present volume Dr Fraser examines in detail some of the 
principal difficulties which recent researches in Natural Science, Archao- 
logy, and History, have raised in connection with the Old Testament 
Scriptures. In this examination he displays a fairly accurate knowledge 
of a wide range of scientific facts, considerable power of appreciating 
scientific objections from the point of view of the scientific man, and a 
thoroughly tolerant spirit. “ Blending Lights” is a work which may be 
read with pleasure and profit by any scientific man, and this is a state- 
ment which we would not care to make with regard to several works on 
Christian Apologetics which we could mention. Dr Fraser always states 
difficulties fairly, and examines them honestly. His main fault is that 
he is sometimes disposed to over-estimate the importance to be attached 
to a suggested explanation of a difficulty, as an evidence of the truth of 
the Bible. Asan instance of this we may refer to his statement (p. 79), 
where, on the strength of what seems to us a very far-fetched explanation 
of Psalm xix. 4,5, 6, he says: “ The weapons which the sceptic drew from 
the nineteenth Psalm have fallen from his hand, only to be uplifted by 
the believer, and wielded, not merely in unexpected defence, but in 
vigorous assault.” 

In attempting to explain the difficulties which science presents for the 
consideration of the Bible student, it seems to us that we should dis- 
tinguish between those which arise from apparent conflict between the 
general teachings of science and the general teachings of Scripture, and 
those which arise from a conflict between scientific facts and incidental 
Scripture allusions. Difficulties of the latter class are comparatively 
unimportant ; for in connection with them numerous possibilities of 
explanation obviously exist. A fuller knowledge of the facts of science, 
and a more comprehensive interpretation of Scripture, may conjointly 
aid in bringing about the desired harmony. But difficulties of the 
former class are more serious, and claim the most earnest study. If 
the conflict between Science and Scripture here be real, and not merely 
apparent, either the one or the other must give way. The difficulty here 
cannot arise from a misunderstanding, and there is no room for compro- 
mise. Either the scientific theory is untenable, or the Bible teaching 
with which it comes in contact is false. For example, to illustrate our 
meaning, it seems to us a matter of small importance that the results of 
moderr. geology should be in apparent conflict with the details of crea- 
tion (which we regard as merely incidental, the great fact conveyed being 
that all things were created, and that God was the Creator), as given in 
the first chapter of Genesis. We do not see that the truth of Christianity 
is involved in the-acceptance of a literal interpretation, or any given 
interpretation, of the detailed narrative here given. We may not yet 
see our way to reconcile Genesis and Geology, but we can afford to wait. 
The case is different, however, in such matters as the apparent conflict 
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between Science and Scripture in regard to the origin of men and the 
unity of the human race. There can be no doubt that the general 
teaching of Scripture, both in the letter and the spirit, is that man 
differs from the rest of the animate creation, and that the difference is - 
one not of degree merely, but of kind. If science can prove the opposite, 
Christianity isa delusion. Unquestionably, also, the Scripture teaches the 
unity of the human race. The essence and spirit of Christianity are in- 
separably associated with the statement that ‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” If it 
can be demonstrated that the different races of mankind are ultimately 
sprung from different progenitors, the claims of the Scripture to be an 
infallible inspired record are gone forever. Dr Fraser does not expli- 
citly draw the above distinction, but he gives a due prominence to that 
class of difficulties, which we consider of paramount importance. 

The scientific theory, which is in direct antagonism to the Scriptural 
doctrine of the essential difference between man and the lower animals, 
is, as our readers are aware, expounded most fully in Darwin’s “ Descent 
of Man.” A number of objections to this theory are forcibly put by Dr 
Fraser. This special part of his work, however, will be least satisfactory 
to the student of natural science. With due respect to Dr Fraser, we 
must say that we think he scarcely appreciates properly the value of the 
theory of natural selection. We consider that the proper way to answer 
Darwin is not to undervalue the influence of natural selection in pro- 
ducing almost indefinite variations both in the lower animals and in man, 
but to point out. that it fails to account for the passage to man from the 
brute. The proofs that the different races of mankind are descended 
from a common origin, are well put by Dr Fraser, and he here uses 
vigorously the theory of natural selection, as every advocate of the unity 
of the human race must. We may remark, in passing, that in discussing 
Darwin’s. theory, and the theory of the diversity of origin of different 
races of mankind, the most glaring inconsistency is often manifested by 
those who uphold the Scriptural view. We have listened to lectures on 
this subject in which the lecturer occupied the first half of the time 
allotted to him in ridiculing the supposed changes which the theory of 
natural selection attributes to variations in climate and external sur- 
roundings, and then occupied the remaining half in shewing how changes 
in external surroundings will account for the most striking changes in 
the human species. No one who believes in the unity of the human 
race cap deny that natural selection is a vera causa in producing remark- 
able changes in living beings, and no one who accepts the theory of 
natural selection can deny the unity of the human race. Dr Fraser has 
not been altogether guilty of the inconsistency to which we allude, but 
had he attributed more weight to what is valuable in Darwin's theory, 
his innocence would have been more obvious. 

It is of course impossible for us, in a short notice, to examine in detail 
Dr Fraser’s explanations of the various difficulties which he has under- 
taken to discuss. We may glance at those given in a few instances. In 
criticising the first chapters of Genesis, he makes a good point when he 
calls attention to the fact, that the Bible cosmogony is the only one 
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which any one familiar with science would venture to compare with 
scientific facts. We may not as yet be able fully to indicate the parallel- 
ism between the statements of Scripture in the first chapter of Genesis 
and the facts of science ; but let any one try to bring any of the tra- 
ditions of heathen nations in regard to creation into harmony with the 
results of modern research, and he will have a convincing proof that 
the Bible narrative is widely different from these,—so widely different 
as to forbid the supposition that cts authorship can be traced to any 
human source. Dr Fraser’s remarks on the “ Days” of creation are well 
worthy of study. The discussion of the difficulty implied in the state- 
ment that light existed before the sun, we cannot, however, speak highly 
of. The common explanation of this, viz., that the light of the sun was 
visible on the earth’s surface through the dense masses of vapour with 
which the earth’s atmosphere was originally charged before the sun 
itself was visible, is, we are convinced, the only satisfactory one. Dr 
Fraser suggests a new explanation, which, we believe, would never have 
occurred to him had he fully studied the facts on which he bases it in 
connection with the Undulatory Theory of Light. Of course we cannot 
go into the matter at length, but we may say that Dr Fraser speaks of 
an aggregation of portions of matter surrounding the sun, and rendered 
luminous by reflected light, as an envelope of light, states that the “sun 
mass is itself dark, and around it is a wondrous sphere of light,” and, we 
fear, entirely misapprehends the bearing on the question of Sir William 
Thompson’s statement, that at one time the sun could not have been a 
source of light. No doubt it is a well-known fact of science that highly 
attenuated gases, even in a state of intense incandescence, have a very 
feebly illuminating power. Assuming the Nebular Hypothesis, it is 
therefore certain that before the mass of the sun was appreciably con- 
densed, it was not luminous to any extent. Besides, the vibrating 
motion of the atoms of the mass may have been too rapid to produce 
lumeniferou sradiation. But it strikes us that, at that particular time, 
the sun and planets were probably not dissociated, but were one con- 
tinuous mass. We should scarcely then be prepared to say, with Dr 
Fraser (p. 44), in regard to this probable deduction from the Nebular 
Hypothesis : ‘‘ No more striking confirmation of the scientific accuracy 
of the Scripture record has of late been given.” 

The chapter headed “Scripture Allusions Coincident with the Facts of 
Science,” is valuable, as illustrating an important consideration in refer- 
ence to the harmony of science and revelation, to which due attention 
has scarcely hitherto been given. We frequently hear it stated by writers 
on Christian Apologetics, that “the Bible is not a scientific book, and 
therefore uses popular language in speaking on scientific subjects.” This 
statement hardly expresses the whole truth. We believe the following 
to be more correct. The object of the Bible is not to reveal to man any- 
thing which he can discover by his own unaided faculties. Hence in 
speaking of natural phenomena, it must refer to them in such a way as 
to give no infortiation whatever with regard to them which science can 
discover ; while, at the same time, its character for accuracy demands 
that it shall make no statement inconsistent with the results of the most 
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extended scientific research. This is not an unimportant consideration. 
Often when the truthfulness of the Scripture narrative is being called in 
question, it is really only its explicitness that is being criticised. The 
absurdity of expecting it to be explicit is obvious, when we consider the 
object of revelation. Were the Bible fully explicit in regard to the work 
of creation, we believe that, in spite of all the boasted advances of modern 
science, the first chapter of ‘Genesis would be even yet unintelligible. We 
have yet to find out the full order of creation and the modus operandi 
of the forces involved. When we have found it out, by the aid of science, 
we shall then fully understand the Scriptural account which has been 
given to us, and not till then. 

Dr Fraser’s discussions in regard to the Origin of Civilisation and the 
Antiquity of Man, will well repay a careful perusal. His remarks on 
the relations of Bible history to recent historical research in reference to 
oriental nations, will also be found interesting. We may remark, how- 
ever, that we were surprised to find that he considers that Dr Porter’s 
theories with regard to the Giant Cities of Bashan, afford a striking con- 
firmation of Bible history. Many of those most competent to judge 
assign those cities to a period not later than the first century of our era, 
Of course if this view be correct, their existence proves or disproves 
nothing with regard to Old Testament statements, 

Dr Fraser says in the concluding page of his book, “ The field which 
lay before us at the outset of these lectures has been traversed, and if we 
have found in our survey more to encourage than perplex the Bible 
student, our object has been gained.” We have gone over his book care- 
fully, and have tried to do so in an impartial spirit, and we believe that 
he may confidently hope that he has gained the object sought. Defects 
in his work, which we have not scrupled to point out, exist, but these 
will not seriously mar its usefulness. We can heartily recommend it to 
all who are anxious to learn how vigorously the grand old Book, which 
has withstood so many attacks of the infidel, can still resist his assaults, 
even although he summon to his aid all the resources of philosophy and 
science. J.R. L, 


Heart and Voice: Instrumental Music in Christian Worship not divinely 
authorised. By James Giascow, D.D, 12mo. Pp. 275. Belfast. 
1873. 

Instrumental Music: Ought the General Assembly to prohibit its use in the 
worship of God? A Review of the leading argutments employed by 
Anti-instrumentalists. By Rev. James A. Rosson, Tobermore, 8vo. 
Pp. 48. Belfast. 1873. 


The controversy on the lawfulness of using instrumental music in 
the worship of the Church, which some time ago broke out in England 
and Scotland, has at last reached Ireland, and is at present carried on 
with some degree of warmth in the Presbyterian Church of that country. 
Many will, no doubt, regard this as on the whole a symptom of health ; 
ministers and people must be practically at one on the great doctrines 
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and duties of the Gospel, when the only subject of difference among them 
is the propriety of employing instrumental aids in the performance of 
Christian worship. Notwithstanding this, however, some will feel unable 
to resist the conviction that in the present state of the Church and the 
world, when the very foundations of the faith are assailed in various 
quarters with such persistent vigour, able and good men might occupy 
their thoughts with something more important. What we have to say 
on the matter has been already said,’ and we do not mean to return to 
the subject here. We only add, that in our view there underlies the 
whole controversy this broad and difficult question, how far any principle 
or practice, sanctioned by the Old Testament only, is entitled to command 
obedience from those who live under the Gospel dispensation. On this 
point also an opinion has been already expressed in this journal.? We 
have only to indicate here the lines of thought followed in the two publi- 
cations now before us. 

Dr Glasgow, whose learned work on the Apocalypse has been already 
favourably noticed in these pages, is opposed to the use of instrumental 
music. He traverses the whole field of Scripture with laborious minute- 
ness, without overlooking a single passage which seems‘ to have the 
slightest bearing on the subject; and the conclusion which he reaches is, 
that the use of instruments in Church worship has no authority what- 
ever. Musical instruments, he maintains, were appointed for the temple 
as accompaniments to the sacrifices ; and when temple and sacrifice 
vanished, the instrumental accompaniments vanished also. The fact 
that they were not used by Christ or His Apostles is, he thinks, equiva- — 
lent to a withdrawal of that divine sanction which in a limited degree 
seems to have been given them in the Davidic age. They were first intro- 
duced into the Christian Church in the dark ages, and were afterwards 
condemned alike by the Reformers and the Puritans. The use of them 
now in Christian Churches he regards as unscriptural, impolitic, retro- 
grade, calculated to foster tendencies which, uncontent with the simple 
and the true, find their only gratification in the sensuous and symbolic. 
However much the reader may differ from his conclusions, none can deny 
that Dr Glasgow enters into the whole subject in the most thorough way, 
and brings a very large amount of thought and learning to the discussion 
of a very difficult question. 

Mr Robson writes upon the other side. He admits that Christ and 
the Apostles did not use musical instruments in Christian worship, and 
from their example he learns that the use of them is not obligatory now; 
but as all admit that once they had divine sanction, he cannot believe 
that there is in the use of them anything intrinsically evil ; and as it has 
never been satisfactorily proved that the sanction once given has been 
withdrawn, he thinks that the Church is allowed in this matter to use its 
own discretion. The question certainly is not so clearly decided in 
Scripture, he thinks, as to warrant any section of Christians to drive from 
its communion a minister or congregation who may think themselves at 
liberty to employ a-musical instrument to aid their worship, or to with- 
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draw from fellowship with other sections of the Presbyterian Church in 
other countries where instrumental accompaniments have been already 
introduced. We have met with no pamphlet on the same side of the 
question written with greater ability and clearness than this of Mr 
Robson. He deals with every possible objection to his opinion in the 
most masterly manner. 

Both works are models of controversy, conceived in excellent spirit and 
temper, and written in calm and conciliatory terms. We trust that any 
subsequent writer on the subject will, in these respects, follow their 
example. But it would be better still if the heat which has been 
kindled on the subject among our Irish brethren were now permitted to 
subside. The same talent allowed to operate in other directions would 
be productive of more beneficial results. What of the far greater ques- 
tions on which the Irish mind, both Catholic and Protestant, now needs 
enlightenment ? What of education, elementary, intermediate, collegiate ? 
What of the Protestant masses that are slipping away from the duties of 
the faith ? What of that keen party spirit which is the bane of the north 
of Ireland? On such subjects our brethren there might have much to 
say that would be alike interesting and useful. T. W. 


Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of the United Kingdom. By Joun 
Nicnotas Murpny, author of “ Ireland: Industrial, Political, and 
Social.” Longmans & Co. 


The title of this book prepared us for discoveries in an unknown land, 
but the book contains none. The motto from Cicero on the title-page, 
warns us that we should not consider the unknown as if it were known. 
The book makes believe to bring some hitherto unknown things out into 
the light of knowledge ; but despite its seven hundred and fifty-three 
pages, it only keeps the word of promise to the ear, and breaks it to the 
sense. Every reader may not see how Jesuitical and dangerous it is, and 
we should not be surprised to hear of earnest young women devoting 
themselves to Roman Catholic teaching and work after reading it. It is 
full of interesting particulars of those early foundresses of schools and 
convents, whose stories have made the annals of womanhood in France 
more fascinating, perhaps, than in any other country. These were 
women with souls as pure and noble as their faces were lovely, and to 
them France owes most of the graceful sentiment which stands it, in so 
far, in place of religion. ‘The deeds of English and Irish ladies of like 
devotion are also told in the book. ; 

But is this the Terra Incognita of convents? We will venture to say 
that there is hardly one fact in the book which has not been published 
before, nor one view of a convent-school given which is not patent to the 
world. It is in the silence that the danger lies ; it is in what is ignored 
that deception is practised. This book must not be taken as any answer 
to the representations of the other side of the conventual system, which 

1 Since the above was written, the Irish General Assembly has resolved, that, 
without making any express law upon the subject, they will use vocal music only in 
the worship of God—a finding which for the time seems to have pleased both sides, 
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have more than once been presented to the public. What was Terra 
Incognita before remains so still; and for that mysterious region the 
author furnishes no key. 

As a specimen of his mode of argument, we give the following from 
page 36: 

“Here some of my readers may say, ‘ All this is true ; we admire the 
devotion of these excellent ladies; we admit that good results from their 
labours ;) but we ask you, ‘ How is it that convents are being just now 
extensively suppressed in Italy, an exclusively Catholic country?’ To 
this the reply is simple and conclusive. The enemies of the Holy See 
who have seized on the patrimony of the Pope, and reduced the Holy 
Father to the condition of a prisoner in his own capital, will naturally 
enough assail those institutions of religious men and women which are 
so dear to him, and so essential to the work of the Church over which he 
presides ; and they assail them the more readily that the property of 
the religious corporations in Italy is, in the aggregate, very large, and 
therefore a most acceptable acquisition to the impoverished exchequer of 
the Italian government.” 

In a book written for the enlightenment and conviction of Protestants 
we should have expected something better than this, which begs the 
whole question, and exposes the argument to ridicule. There is some- 
thing exquisitely absurd in those two sentences. When the inconsequent 
“Story of a Picture” with which the book feebly opens recurs to the 
memory, one is tempted to ask, “Can the man be so simple ?” 

The author collects a number of valuable statistics, which it is well to 
have at hand. These voluminous explanations should be read by all 
who are interested in educational matters, as shewing the attitude of 
Romanists towards the instruction of the people. It would be as untrue 
as ungracious to deny that much liberal and self-denying work in this 
direction is being done, but there is a flavour of the narrowness of the 
Papal syllabus and of the assumption of Romish priestliness about all 
their undertakings, which must be observed and neutralised if we wish 
to keep the freedom of our native land. E. M. M. 
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The Plan of St Luke's Gospel; a Critical Examination, by the Rev. 
Wm. Stewart, M.A., B.D. (Glasgow, Maclehose). This pamphlet of 96 
pages is the result of long and minute dissection of the text, in order to 
discover what the “ order” is in which the Evangelist in his preface pro- 
poses to write. Mr Stewart finds that in the first section of the Gospel 
(ch. i. 1 to iii. 20), and in the third (ch. xviii. 15 to xxiv. 53), St Luke 
follows the chronology; while in the second section (ch. iii. 21 to xviii. 14) 
he adopts partly a topical and partly an alphabetical arrangement. The 
justness of all his conclusions would have to be verified by following all the 
author’s steps. While we cannot do so here, we see in the book evidence 
of accurate scriptural scholarship, and many pregnant hints for expositors ; 
and we can scarcely doubt that Mr Stewart is now in a position he will 
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adorn, as Professor of Theology in the University of Glasgow. Notes 
on the Parables, according to literal and futurist principles of inter- 
pretation, by Mrs Maclachlan of Maclachlan (Blackwood & Sons). The 
authoress, in pursuance of a narrow system of interpretation expounded 
in previous books which we have noticed, considers the parables solely 
in relation to the Jewish people, to whom they were addressed ; and 
maintains that to the Gentile Church they have only a secondary adapta- 
tion. The authoress fears that a spirit of legality has been promoted by 
applying to the Gentiles words of Christ which were spoken to the privi- 
leged Jews. A Day with Christ, by the Rev. Samuel Cox (Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin), is a series of chapters on the incidents of the day described in 
Matt. ix., and the parallel passages. Mr Cox is already a favourite 
author with intelligent Christian people ; and they will find this book 
picturesque, suggestive, and practical. The Character of St Paul; Hul- 
sean Lectures for 1862, by J. S. Howson, D.D. (Strahan & Co.), is the 
third edition of an able study of the mental disposition of the great 
Apostle by one whose life, we may almost say, has been devoted to 
research into the acts and writings of St Paul. The lectures were 
written for young men in Cambridge, and may well be put into the 
hands of young men elsewhere, who, while attracted by their freshness, 
may profit by their hints on character. In Hades; or, the Intermediate 
State of Man, by Henry Constable, M.A. (Elliot Stock), the author 
claims to have proved from Scripture that “death is for all men an 
unconscious sleep” till the coming of Christ to judgment. This opinion 
is not contended for in the interest of any unorthodox conclusions as to 
final retribution, but as one of the open questions among the orthodox to 
be settled by Scripture. The author has taken much pains, more, we 
think, than the question in this light deserves. The ideas of duration 
and sequence which govern our conceptions of time have no argumenta- 
tive bearing on the position of things out of time in eternity. 

Passing from these volumes on distinct portions of Scripture, we have 
before us two helps to Biblical research. One of these is the Compendium 
of Evangelical Theology, given in the words of Holy Scripture, by Rev. 
William Passmore (Longmans & Co.), which, following chiefly the order 
of Dr Hodge’s Outlines of Theology, gives proof texts and illustrative 
texts in full, and has helpful indices. It is a system of theology in 
itself, and as a book of reference has proved trustworthy in several-tests 
we have applied to it. The book will save much labour to students, 
because it is the product of much labour. Unlike the above, which is 
the work of one man, The Biblical Educator (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin), of 
which two or three numbers have appeared, is a series of papers designed 
to furnish popular yet accurate information for the better understanding 
of Holy Scripture, written by men of eminence in various departments, 
under the editorship of the Rev. E. H. Plumptre,M.A. It promises to 
be useful. 

Sermons on Old Testament Subjects, by the late Rev. Ed. Walker, 
D.C.L., of Cheltenham (Nisbet), and Revelation considered as Light, by 
the Right Rev. Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles, in the Scottish Episcopal Church (Strahan & Co.), are two good 
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volumes of sermons by teachers who have both passed away. The latter 
deals more with principles, and the former with practice. The former is 
more in the ordinary line of evangelical sermons, though superior to 
most. The latter is more original. It is a book full of the hopeful 
gladness which the love of God in Christ brings, nor have we found in 
the portions we have read any of that sacramentarianism which some- 
how we had expected from Bishop Ewing. Beside these practical works 
we may place the Greatness of the Soul, by John Bunyan (Blackie & Son), 
being one of a series of small, neat volumes, which are to contain Bun- 
yav’s practical works. The ever fresh allegory of the great dreamer has 
found a new, but not very original illustrator, in the Rev. James Black, 
D.D., of Glasgow, who has issued the first bulky volume of The Christian 
Life; an Exposition of the Pilgrim’s Progress (Nisbet). The Book of 
Family Prayer, composed wholly of the Words of Scripture, by a Presbyter 
of the Church (Kent & Co.), is a book we can cordially recommend where 
such books are wanted. 

The ecclesiastical controversies of the day are fruitful of publications. 
The Modern Jove; a Review of the collected Speeches of Pio Nono, by 
William Arthur (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.), is a volume of lively and 
truthful comment on the Pope’s marvellous utterances since his “ im- 
prisonment” in the Vatican. It is a portrait of the Pope painted by 
himself, which is enough to evoke the scorn of intelligent humanity. The 
Fathers versus Dr Pusey, by Dr John Harrison (Longmans & Co.), shews 
this at least, that the Fathers can be quoted in favour of Evangelical as 
well as of Sacramentarian Theology. The argument of this book is not 
needed by most of our readers ; but Ritualists may be brought by it to 
see that the consensus of the Fathers is not so clear on their side as many 
of their writers have represented it. The fact is that the Fathers can, 
without much trouble, be quoted on each side ; as we have heard in a 
great debate in a Presbyterian Church, within the last few days, the 
Puritans quoted both pro and con on the question of instrumental music. 
The value of such quotations entirely depends on whether the question 
was present to the mind of the writer ; and the double possibility should 
lead all to abandon the Fathers as guides, and resort to the one and only 
standard of faith. 

Baptism ; an Explanation of all the principal Passages on Baptism 
in the Word of God, by the Rev. W. Rogers, B.A. (London, Nisbet), is 
divided into two parts, viz., the History of Baptism, in which the 
accounts of its administration are considered, and the Doctrine of 
Baptism, where the passages which treat of its meaning are discussed. 
The great merit of this book is its clear distinction between the baptism 
with water and the baptism with the Holy Ghost. All main points in 
the discussion between us and the holders of Baptismal Regeneration on 
the one hand, and of Believer’s Baptism on the other, are skilfully 
touched. In Lay Preaching, a divinely appointed part of the Christian 
ministry, by J. P. Fitzgerald, M.A. (W. Hunt & Co.), we find a defence 
of the position of lay preachers against both the narrowness of priestli- 
ness and extreme breadth of brethrenism. The writer longs for the 
larger employment of lay evangelists. Christianity trrespective of 
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Churches (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.), is yet another protest against 
Romish and Anglican presumption and exclusiveness. 

Concerning Christian missions, we have a very important, though small, 
work on their theory in The Subject of Missions considered under three new 
Aspects, translated from the German of Carl H. C. Plath (Edinburgh, T. 
& T. Clark). Dr Duff has written a prefatory note. The Church is now 
at the stage when, having a multitude of facts accumulated during her 
years of labour among the heathen, she ought wisely to classify them, 
and from them deduce definite rules for further and more direct work. 
Dr Stowell’s book, noticed in our last number, and Mr Geikie’s volume 
received last year, may be read in connection with that before us. The 
London Missionary Society has added another to its interesting series 
of mission records in The Story of the Lifu Mission, by the Rev. 8S. 
M‘Farlane (Nisbet) ; and in The Asiatic in England, by Joseph Salter 
(Seeley & Co.), we have an account of work done among heathen visitors 
to London, which for romantic interest and spiritual power may compare 
with any narrative of foreign evangelisation. Station Amusements in 
New Zealand, by Lady Barker (W. Hunt & Co.), is a pleasant sequel to 
the authoress’ Station Life, which told of New Zealand work, as this of 
play. But indeed Lady Barker seems always to work when she plays, 
and to play when she works, so gracefully does she tell her tale. This 
will be a pleasant book for the young people at the seaside this summer. 

The late Dr Wm. Anderson, of Glasgow, whose “ Life,” by the Rev. 
Geo. Gilfillan, is before us (Hodder & Stoughton, 1873), so long filled a 
prominent and very individual place in the West of Scotland, that some 
memorial of him was due both to his numerous admirers and to the 
future historian of Scottish religion in this century. Mr Gilfillan’s 
narrative, supplemented by several chapters of Anderson’s own corres- 
pondence and by extracts from his speeches and published writings, will 
give a sharp-cut vivid impression of the man ; and if the manner of the 
biographer is a little bizarre, it is in all the better keeping with the 
eccentric, though at the same time powerful, character of his subject. 
Strahan & Co. have issued, by an anonymous hand, a translation of 
Wellmer’s brief account of Anna, Countess of Stolberg, best known as 
Superintendent of the “ Bethany ” Hospital, founded at Berlin, by King 
Frederick William IV., on the model of Pastor Fliedner’s foundation at 
Kaiserswerth. It is sucha tale of simple heroic devotion to Christ’s blessed 
work, of abnegation for the sake of His suffering little ones, even unto 
death, as cannot be too often told. Henry M. Pearsall, whose brief life 
has found a record in Higher Ministries of Heaven (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1873), was a student of the Nonconformist New College, in London, 
called away just as he was entering on the office of preaching the Gospel. 
The little volume is so much of a private memorial for the use of friends 
as to be almost sacred from criticism. 

The Rev. William Arnot’s vacation sketches, issued under the title of 
This Present World (Nisbet, 1873), scarcely comes within our province ; 
only with Mr Arnot nature and the gospel lie very close together, and 
here he chats of rivers, canals, and so forth, like a man who has all his 
life been used to lay this world under contribution for the service of the 
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next. The alliterative name, Wayside Wisdom for Wayfarers (Hunt & 
Co., 1873), is unfortunate. It covers a collection of poetical extracts 
bearing on the religious lessons which are to be drawn from natural ob- 
jects, gathered by the same hand as the earlier volume of more devotional 
pieces called “ Hymns for the Household of Faith.” Tamil Wisdom 
(Wesleyan Conference Office, 1873) is a small collection of Madras legends, 
with household extracts from the Cural and other moral poems, some of 
which have never before appeared in England. Mr Robinson modestly 
suggests that much work of the same sort remains to be done by mission- 
aries. Every contribution to our knowledge of the Eastern faiths has a 
certain value for the science of religion as well as for ethnology. 

Besides a further instalment of the Keil and Delitzsch O. T. Commen- 
tary (viz., the Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, translated by Miss Taylor), 
we have just received from the press of the Messrs T. & T. Clark a very 
important work for English students of comparative dogmatics in Winer’s 
Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the various Communi- 
ties of Christendom. Mr Pope’s introduction (pp. 1xxx) will be found very 
useful to those to whom Symbolism, as a theological discipline, may be 
new. Among treatises of this kind, Winer has the great merit of avoid- 
ing discussion and putting the reader, by sufficient extracts from the 
symbolic books themselves, in a position to judge for himself of the differ- 
ences which obtain, under each great head of theology, among the 
Churches. These extracts are of course given in the original. We com- 
mend this aid to thorough dogmatic study to all ministers and students 
in divinity. 








